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'As they walked, the moon rose in full splendor." 
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INTRODUCTION. 

"ExHELH Ohilliholt,'' while it has manj of 
the qualities of Bolwer's other works, is in some 
lespects onique. It has a similar variety of cbar> 
aoter, a similar sympathy with all that is Doble 
in thOi^ht and heroic in action, and especially 
with young ambitions and aapirationa, and the same 
ripe charity, which is the more remarkable in a 
writer who, in bis poems, has so skilfully p«»nted 
the shafts of satire. On the other hand, in the 
comparstiTe simplicity of its plot and s^le, it« 
lack of striking chatacters, except that of the hero, 
it is unlike the great majority of the author's ro- 
mances. There are many brilliant Qsshes of wit 
and not a little pleasant humor in the work, and 
many shrewd epigrammatic observationB on life, 
with jaat that tincture of cynicism which gives 
a zest. 

In soma respects, especially in its sparkle of wit 
and philosophy, the present work reminds one of 
" Pelham ; " but it lacks the glow, the easy mas- 
tery, the animation, grace, and lightness of that 
masterpiece. Pelham is the impenonataon of sue- 
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cesa; Eenelm Chillingly is the impeisonatioa of 
failuie. The former, coxcomb though he is, is 
always in earnest, and always triamphant, not 
leas in his dandyism than in his higher pursoita. 
Whether diacuasing points of classical critidsm 
with Vincent, flirting with Lady Harriet, or dining 
with the gastronome, Lord Quleaton, he has always 
a keen relish for his immediate business, and does 
hia foppery with as much gust, concentration, and 
vigor as his statesmanship. Eenelm, on the con- 
trary, whom Lady Glenalven aptly characterizes in 
hifl youth as her "old young friend," and who 
looked unutterably solemn even at his birth, finds 
the world and all ita uses, on his very first entrance 
into life, to be " weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable." 
"Man delights him not, nor woman either." Be- 
fore he has reached his majority, he is the victim 
of ennui ; as d4sUl'US%onni as one who has oatlived 
all his ideals, — who has been behind the scenes 
of life's theatre, and seen all the coarse puUeys, 
dirty ropes, and bare walla without the light and 
paint, and has watched the itgly acton and gaaut 
actresses by daylight 

Kenelm'a chief mental characteristic, we are told, 
is a kind of tranquil indifferentism, — an indiffer- 
entiam, It seema, which is not inconsistent with a 
great deal of railing against the* age, ita new ideaa, 
prigs, and mockeries of experiment. Of the ordi- 
nary incentives to effort — vani^, ambition, the 
yearnings for applause or the craving for power— 
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he baa not a spark. Love seemB to him an aber- 
ration of reaaon. When his airival at manhood is 
celebrated at his father's home, and his father's 
merits as a man and a landlord are extolled in 
speeches by the assembled tenants, the cynical 
son throws cold water on their enthasiasm by de- 
claring in his address to them that, during the 
centnriee the ChilliDglys have lived on the place, 
the world has been in no way wiser or better (or 
their existence. "They were bom to eat as long 
as they could eat, and when they could eat no 
longer they died." 

One of Eenebn's peculiarities is that, like Dean 
Swift, while he has a quick sense of the comic, he 
never laughs audibly, but, as Fontenelle said of 
himself, tout doueement, en dedans ; and though be 
will say the queerest, drollest, and most unexpected 
things, he says them with as much seeming iun» 
cence of intentional jest "as if he were a monk of 
La Trappe looking up from the grave be ia digging 
in order to utter memento mori." Believing in 
the general cleverness of woman, he mokes one 
exception, — in achieving laconics. "No woman," 
he asserts, " ever invented an axiom or a proverb." 
Id childhood this precocious philosopher observed 
closely and pondered deeply over what he saw, but 
spoke as little as if he had been a premature dis- 
ciple of Pythagoras. At eight he began to speak 
more freely, and one day startled his mother with 
the query, — "Mamma, are yon not sometimes over- 
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powered b7 the sense of your own ideotity ! " It 
is a otmons iUastration of the oaie with which the 
author hoarded aod atilized everything in Mb ez- 
peiienoe that could be turned to acconnt in hiB 
novelB, that this very question, as his sou relates, 
was put by Bulwer at ths age of seven to hit 
mother. Kenelm's mother but copied from her, 
when she concladed that her boy was "growing 
too wise for any woman," and sent him to school. 

Among the otiier characters in the story, some 
of the most happily drawn are Sir Peter Chillingly's 
three sisters, the spinsters, — "all tall, thin, with 
long throats, and beneath the throats a fine devel- 
opment of bone," — who had remained single " be- 
canae they were so like each other that a snitor 
would have been puzzled to choose, and afraid that 
if he did choose he might kiss the wrong one by 
mistake;" Chillingly Gordon, the M.F., whose mas- 
ter passion was the desire of power, who sneered 
at patriotism as a worn-out prejudice and at phi- 
lanthropy as a sentimental catchword ; Chillii^;ly 
Mivers, editor of the " Londoner," a man of clock- 
work habits, one of whose maxims was : "A fresh 
mind keeps the body fresh. Take in the ideas of 
the day ; drain off those of yesterday ; " the Kev. 
John Stalworth Chillingly, the tall, muscular Chris- 
tian, who would have knocked down a deist as 
soon as look at him, who gives lessons in box- 
ing to Eenelm, and who objects to private schools 
that "yon can seldom produce large fishes in small 
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ponds," — that in these achools " a clever boy tonia 
out a prig, a boy of feebler intellect a well-behaved 
yonng lady in trousers." Kot less cleverly limned 
than these are Walter Melville, the minstrel and 
painter; Lily Mordaunt, that fairy creature with 
whom Keselm, notwithstanding his cynical praise ' 
of celibacy, and denunciation of marriage as an in- 
vention of the Evil One, falls desperately in love ; 
Tom Bowles, the village bully, to whom, after he 
"licks" him before the village he has so long 
overawed, Eenelm becomes so warm a friend, and 
who, under the letter's manipulation, is transformed 
into a well-to-do gentleman. 

Considering the f^e of the author when the pres- 
ent work — the last offspring of the creative brain 
which exerted its magic so loi^ — was written, its 
style is remarkable for freshaess and vivacity. He 
was nearly three-score and ten, which will account 
in part for ite pessimistic political views, so con- 
trasted with his youthful liberalism. The work 
is full of keen satire and irony on the age, — hits 
of Kenelm at ite boasted progress, ite mnltatadi- 
Qous shams, ite spurious poetry, ite mockeries of 
political experiment, ite new ideas "which come 
beating in surf and surge against those which 
former reasoners had regarded as fixed banks and 
breakwaters, yet which are so muteble and fickle 
that those which were deemed novel ten years ago 
are deemed obsolete to-day, as the new ones of 
hnlay will be in their turn obsolete to-morrow." 
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The BtoTj doses abruptly and unsatisfactorily 
vith a resolution of Kenelm so revolutionaiy that 
the reader's cariosity is piqued to know whethor 
he will fulfil it or relapse into the old apostle of 
pessimism. 

It has been observed by an able critic that by 
far the highest use of the aupematural in fiction 
is the evolution of human qualities under extraor- 
dinary conditions. " In ' The Coming Bace ' Lord 
Lytton has postulated the infinite eztensioD of 
force. How would the social polity of a nation 
he afiected by the discovery of & force so simile 
that any child can employ it, so powerful that it 
can, like a flash of lightning, rend mountains ot 
destroy whole armies, or, if differently employed, 
renovate life, and renovate disease 7 Such is the 
Vril force (what an onomatopoeic ring the name 
has 1} possessed by the ' C!omiQg Race.' The prob- 
lem, so far as we are aware, has never before been 
suggested in fiction." The ingenuity with which 
the problem is worked out tn this brief story is 
sufficient of itself to entitle the author to a high 
place among the masters of imaginative writing. 
Throughout the work, however, there is a mixture 
of jest and earnest, of satire and serious suggestion, 
which makes it difBcult to determine whether the 
author is foreshadowing a possible society in the 
future, or only burlesquing or ridiculing the faactea 
and dreams of his contemporaries. 
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"Eenelm Chillingly" was first poblished by 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinbozgh and Lon- 
don, in three volumes 12mo, in 1873. " The Com- 
ing Bace " was first published by the same house 
in 1871. The great success of this work, which 
ran speedily through half-a-dozen editions, and 
which, like "The Caxtona," was published anony- 
mously, showed that the author's popularity did 
not depend on his previous fame. 

W. M. 
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KENELM CHILLINGLY. 



BOOK I.— CHAPTEB L 

Sib Pirb CHiujNeLT, of Ezmundhun, Banniet, F.R.8. 
And F.A.8., wu the i«|M«eentatiTe of an ancient funilj, 
and a landed proprietor of some importance. He had 
married young, not from aaj ardent inclination tot the 
connnlHtd state, but in compliance with the request of hia 
parents. They took the pains to select his bride ; and if 
they might have choeen better they might have chosen 
iroree, which ia more than can be said for many men who 
chooae wives for themselves. Miss Caroline Brotherton 
was in all respecta a suitable connection. She had a 
jvetty fortime, which was of much use in buying 
a couple of farms, long desiderated by the Chillinglys as 
necessary for the rounding of their property into a ring- 
fence. She was highly connected, and brought into the 
connfy that experience of fashiooable life acquired by a 
young lady who has attended a course of bolls for three 
seasona, and gone out in matrimonial honors, with credit 
to herself and her chaperon. She was handsome enough 
to satisfy a husband's pride, but not so handsome as to 
keep perpetually tm the ^i nw a husband's jealousy. 
She iras considered highly accomplished, — that is, she 
plnyed upon the pianoforte so that any musician would 
v<a.i.— 1 
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say she " was voty well taught ; " but no musician would 
go out of his way to hear hgr a second time. She painted 
in watei-colors, — well enough to amuse herself. She 
knew French and Italian with an elegance so lady-like 
that, without having read more than selected eztracto 
from authors in those languages, she spoke them both 
with an accent more correct than we have any reason to 
attribute to Rousseau or Ariosto. What else a young 
lady may acquire in order to be styled highly accom- 
plished I do not pretend to know, but I am sure that the 
youi^ lady in question fulfilled that requirement in the 
opinion of the best masters. It was not only au eligible 
match for 9ir Peter Chillingly, — it was a brilliant 
match. It was also a very unexceptionable match for 
Miss Caroline Brotherton. This excellent couple got on 
t<^ther as most excellent couples do. A short time after 
marriage, Sir Peter, by the death of his parents, — who, 
having married their heir, had nothing left in life worth 
the trouble of living for, — succeeded to the hereditary 
estates ; he lived for nine months of the year at Exmund- 
ham, going to town for the other three months. Lady 
Chillingly and himself were both very ^ad to go to town, 
being bored at Exmundham ; and very glad to go back to 
Exmundham, being bored in town. With one exception 
it was an exceedingly happy marriage, as marriages go. 
lady Chillingly had her way in small things ; Sir Peter 
his way in great. Small things happen every day, great 
things once in three years. Once in three yeaia lady 
Chillingly gave way to Sir Peter ; households so managed 
go on regularly. The exception to theii connubial hap- 
piness was, after all, but of a negative descriptaon. Their 
affection was such that they sighed for a pledge of it ; 
fourteen years had he and Lady Chillingly ramained 
nnvisited by the little stranger. 
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Now, in default of male iasoe, Sir Peter's eatatw 
paesed to a distant cousin as heir-at-lair ; and during the 
last foui years this heir-at-law had eviaced his belief ibtX, 
practicaU]r speaking, he was already beir4ppannt, and 
(though Sir Peter waa a much yom^er man tiun himself, 
and OS healthy as any man well can be) had mads hia 
expectations of a speedy succesdoii unpleasantly conspicn- 
ooB. He had lefuaed his consent to a small exchange 
of lands with a neighboring squire, by which Sir Peter 
would have obtained some good arable land for an out- 
lying, unprofitable wood that produced nothing but 
fagots and labbita, with the blunt declaration that he, the 
heir^t-law, was fond of rabbit-shooting, and that Uie 
wood would bs conranient to him next season if he came 
into the property by that tune, which be very poembly 
might. He disputed Sir Peter's right to make hia cus- 
tomary fall of timber, and had even threatened him with 
a bill in Chancery on that subject. In short, this heir- 
at-law was exactly one of tiioee perBoos to spite whom a 
landed proprietor would, if single, marry at the age of 
eighty in the hope of a family. 

Nor was it only on account of hia very natural wiab to 
ftnstrate the expectations of this unamiable lelatioa that 
Sir Peter Chillingly lamented the absence of the little 
stranger. Although belonging to that class of coontry 
gentlemen to whom certain political reaaoners deny the 
intelligence vouchsafed to other members of the com- 
munity, Sir Peter was not without a considerable degree 
of book-learning, and a great taste for speculative pbi- 
loeophy. He sighed for a legitimate inheritor to the stores 
of his erudition, and, being a very benevolent man, for a 
more active and useful dispenser of those benefita to the 
human race which philosophers confer by striking hard 
against each other ; just as, how full soever of aparka a 
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flint nuy be, they might lurk coacealed in the flint till 
doomadBy, if the flint irere not hit by the steeL Sir 
Peter, in short, longed for a son amply endowed witii the 
combatiTe quality, in which he himself was deficient, but 
which is the fint eesentaal to all seeksrs after renown, 
and especially to benevolent philoeophers. 

Under these circnmstancea one may well conceive the 
joy that filled the household of Exmundhom and extended 
to all the tenantry on that venerable estate, by whom the 
present poesessoT was much beloved, and the prospect 
of an heir«t-lBW with a special eye to the preservation 
of rabbits much detested, when the medical attendant of 
the Chillinglys declared Uut " her ladyship was in an 
interestiDg way ; " and to what height that joy culminated 
when, in due course of time, a male baby was safely 
enthroned in his cradle. To Uiat cradle Sir Peter was 
summoned. He entered the room with a lively bound 
and a radiant countenance ; he quitted it with a musing 
step and an overclouded brow. 

Tet tii« baby was no monster. It did not come into 
the world with two heads, as some babies are said to have 
done ; it was formed as babies are in general, — was on 
the whole a thriving baby, a fine baby. Ifevertheless, 
its Bspect awed the father as already it had awed the 
nurse. The creature looked so unutterably solemn. It 
fixed its eyes upon Sir Peter with a melancholy, reproach- 
ful stare ; its lips were compressed and drawn downward 
as if discontentedly meditating its future destiniea. He 
noise declared in a f r^htened whisper that it had uttered 
no cry on facing the light. It bad taken possession of 
its cradle in all the dignity of silent sorrow. A more 
saddsned and a more thoughtful countenance a human 
beio^ could not exhibit if he were leaving the world 
instead of entering it 
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" Hem I " Baid Sir Peter to himself on regaining the 
solitude of hi< libnrr ; " & philosophsr who coDtribates « 
ne7 inhabitant to thia Tale of teus takes upon himself 
vety anxious Tesponaibilitiee — " 

At that moment the joy-bells lang out from the neigh- 
boring church-tower, the summer sun shone into the win- 
dows, the bees hummed among the fiowen on the lawn : 
Sir Peter roused himself and looked forth. " Af tor all," 
said h^ cheerily, " the vale of tears is not without a 
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CHAPTER n. 



A FAULT council waa held at Exmnndhun Hall to 
deliberate on the oame hj which this remarkable infant 
ehould be adnutted into the Christian community. The 
junior brancbee of that ancient house conaiated, firet, of 
the obnoxious heir-at-law — a Scotch branch — named 
Chillingly Gotdon. Ha was the widowed father of one 
Bon, now of the age of three, and happUy unconscious of 
the injury inflicted on his future prospects by the advent 
. of the new-bom ; which could not be truthfully said of 
his Caledonian father. Mr. Chillingly Oordon was one 
of those men who get on in the world without our being 
able to discoyer why. His parents died in bis infancy, 
and left him nothing; but the famUy interest procured 
him an admission into the Charter House School, at which 
illuBtriooa academy he obtained no remarkable distinction. 
Nevertheless, as soon as he left it the State took him 
under its special care, and appointed him to a clerk- 
ehip in a public office. From that moment He continued 
to get on in the world, and waa now a commissioner of 
customs, with a salary of £1,600 a year. As aoon as he 
had been thus enabled to tprtintoin a wife, he selected a 
wife who assisted to maintain himself. She was an Irish 
peer's widow, with a jointure of £2,000 a year. 

A few months after his marriage, Chillingly Gordon 
effected insurances on his wife's life, bo as to secure him- 
self an annuity of £1,000 a year in case of her decease, 
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As she appeared to be a fine, healthy woman, some jeon 
younger than her husband, the deduction from hie income 
effected by the »>!"■■ »t payments for the insurance seemed 
an OTer«aorifice of present eigoyment to future contin. 
geucitt. The remit bene wibiess to hia reputation for 
sagacity, as the lady died in the second year of their 
wedding, a few months after the birth of her only child, 
and of a heart-disease which had been latent to the 
doctors, but which, no doubt, Glordon had affectionately 
discovered before he had insured a life too valuaUe not 
to need some compensation for its loss. He was now, 
then, in the possession of £2,600 a year, and was there- 
fore Tsry well off, in the pecuniary sense of the phrase. 
He had, moreover, acquired a reputation which gave him 
a social rank beyond that accorded to him by a discerning 
state. He was considered a man of solid judgment, 
and his opinion upon all matters, private and public, 
carried wo^t The opinion itself, critically examined, 
was not worth much, but the way he announced it was 
imposing. Mr. Fox said that " No one ever was so wise 
as Lord Thurlow looked." Loid Tborlow could not have 
locked wiser than Mr. Chillingly Gordon. He had a 
square jaw and large red, bushy eyebrows, which he 
lowered down with great effect when he dehvered judg- 
ment He bad another advantage for acquiring grave 
reputation: he was a very unpleasant man. He could 
be rude if you coutiadicted ^irp ■ and as few persons wish 
to provoke rudeness, so he was seldom contradicted. 

Mr. Chillingly Mivars, another cadet of the house, was 
also distingaished, but in a different way. He was a 
bachelor, now about the age of thirty-five. He was emi- 
nent for a supreme well-bred contempt for everybody and 
everything. He was the originator and chief proprietor 
of a public journal called " The Londoner," which bad 
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lately been eet up od that principle of contempt, and, we 
need not say, waa exceedingly popular vith those leading 
members of the community who admire nobody and 
believe in nothing. Mi. Chillingly Mivers waa regarded 
by himself and by others aa a man who might have 
achieved the highest success in any branch of literature, 
if he had deigned to exhibit his talents therein. But he 
did not so deign, and therefore he had full right to imply 
that if he had written an epic, a drama, a novel, a his- 
tory, a metaphysical treatise, Milton, Shakespeare, Cer- 
vantesj Hume, Berkeley, would have been nowhere. Hs 
held greatly to the dignity of the anonymous ; and even 
in the journal which he originated, nobody could ever 
ascertain what he wrote. But at all events, Mr. Chil- 
lingly Mivers was what Mr. Chillingly Gordon was not, — 
namely, a very clever man, and by no means an unpleasant 
one in general society. 

The Rev. John Stalworth Chillin^y was a decided 
Eidherent to the creed of what is called " muscular Chris- 
tianity," and a very fine specimen of it too. A tall, etout 
man, with broad shoulders, and that division of lower 
limb wbich intervenes between the knee and the ankle 
powerfully developed. He would have knocked down a 
deist as soon as looked at him. It is told by the 8ieur de 
Joinville, in his Memoir of Louis, the sainted king, that 
an assembly of divines and theologians convened the Jews 
of an oriental city for the purpose of arguing with them 
on the trutha of Christianity, and a certain knight, who 
was at that time crippled, and supporting himself on 
crutches, asked and obtained permission to be present at 
the debate. The Jews fiocked to the summons, when a 
prelate, selecting a learned rabbi, mildly put to him the 
leading queation whether he owned the divine concep- 
tion of our Lord. " Certainly not," replied the rabbi ; 
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vhereon the pious knight, shocked I7 nich blMphem;, 
uplifted his crutch and felled the nbbi, uid then flung 
himaelf among the other miahehevera, whom he soon die- 
peraed in ignominiona flight and in a vtity belabored con- 
dition. The conduct of the knight waa reported to the 
sainted king, with a request that it should be properly 
reprimanded; but tiie sainted king deliveied himself of 
this wise jnii^meDt ; — 

" If a piooa knight is a very learned clerk, and cao 
meet in fair ugoment the doctrines of the misbelisTer, 
1^ all means let him a^oe fairlf ; but if a pious knight 
is not a learned clerk, and the argument goes against him, 
then let the pions knight cut the discussion short by the 
edge of hia good sword." 

The Rev. John Stalworth Chillinglj was of the same 
opinion as St. Louis ; otherwise, ha waa a mild and 
amiable man. He encouraged cricket and other m&nly 
sports among his rural partBhioners. He waa a skilful 
and bold rider, hut he did not hunt ; a conviTial man, — 
and took hia bottle freely. But his tastes in literature 
were of a refilled and peaceful chanctet, contnating 
therein the tendencies one might have expected from his 
mnacular development of Chiistiauity. He was a great 
reader of poetey, hut he disliked Scott and Byron, whom 
he consideTed flaahy and noisy ; he maintained that Pope 
was only a versifier, and that the gieateat poet in Uie 
language was Wordsworth ; he did not care much for 
the ancient clasrica ; he refused all merit to the French 
poets ; he knew nothing of the Italian, but he dabbled in 
Oerman, and waa inclined to bore one about the Hermann 
and Dorotliea of Qoethe. He was married to a homely 
little wife, who revered him in silence, and ttionght there 
would be no Bcfaism in the Church if he were in his right 
place as Archbishop of Canterbury ; in Uiis opinion he 
entirely agreed with his wife. 
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Besides these three male specimens of iha Chillingly 
race, the fairei sex was represented, in the abseiice of her 
ladyship, who still kept her room, by three female Chil- 
linglys, — sisters of Sir Peter, aad all three spinsters. 
Perhaps one reason why they had remained single was, that 
externally they were so like each other that a suitor must 
have been pnzEled which to choose, and may have been 
afraid that if he did choose one, he should be caught next 
day kissing another one in mistake. They were all 
tall, all thin, with long throats, — and beneath the 
throats a fine development of bone. They had all pale 
hair, pale eyelids, pale eyes, and pale complezioos. They 
all dressed exactly alike, and their favorite color was a 
vivid green ; they were bo dressed on this occasion. 

As there was such similitude in their persons, so, to an 
ordinary observer, they weie exactly the same in char- 
acter and mind, — very well behaved, with proper notions 
of female decorum ; very distant and reserved in manner 
to stm^rs; very afi'ectionate to each other and theii 
relations or fovoritea ; very good to the poor, whom they 
looked upon as a different order of creation, and treated 
with that sort of benevolence which humane people 
bestow upon dumb animals. Their minds had been 
nourished on the same books, — what one read the others 
had read. The hooks were mainly divided into two classes, 
— novels, and what they c^led "good books." They 
had a habit of taking a specimen of each alternately, — 
one day a novel, then a good book, then a novel again, 
and so on. Thus, if the imagination was oveiwanned on 
Monday, on Tuesday it was cooled down to a proper tem- 
perature ; and if frost-bitten on Tuesday, it took a tepid 
bath on Wednesday. The novels they choee were indeed 
rarely of a nature to raise the intellectual thermometer 
into blood heat : the heroes and heroines were modsk of 
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eorrect conduct Mr. J&mea's dovbIs were then in rogue, 
•nd they nnit«d in saying that those " vert norels a father 
might allow his danghten to read." But though an 
oidinaiy obeerrei might have failed to recc^ize any 
distinction between these three ladies, and, finding them 
hahitually dressed in green, would hare said they were as 
mnch alike aa one pes is to another, they bad their idiosyn- 
cratic differences, when duly examined. Miss Margaret^ 
the eldest, was the commanding one of the three ; it was 
she who regulated their household (they all lived together), 
kept the joint purse, and decided every doubtful point 
that arose, — whether they should or should not ask Mrs. 
So-and-so to tea ; whether Mary should or should not be 
discharged ; whether or not they should go to Broodstairs 
or to Sandgate for the month of October. In fact, Miss 
Ma^aret was the will of the body corporate. 

Miai Sibyl was of milder nature and more melancholy 
temperament ; she had a poetic turn of mind, and occa- 
sionally wrote veraes. Some of these had been printed 
on satin paper, and sold for objecte of beneficence at 
charity baiaan. The county newspapers said that the 
vetsea " were characterized by all the elegance of a cul- 
tured and feminine mind." The other two sisters agreed 
that Sibyl was the genius of the household, but, like all 
geniuses, not sufficiently practical for the world. Miss 
Sarah Chillingly, the yom^^est of the three, and now just 
in her for^-fonrUi year, was looked upon by the others 
as "a dear thing, inclined to he naughty, but such a 
darling that nobody conld hare the heart to scold her." 
AGss Margaret said "ehe was a giddy creature." Miss 
Sibyl wrote a poem on her, entitled, "Warning to a 
yoong Lady against the Pleasures of the World." They 
all called her Sally; the other two sisters had na di- 
minutive synonyms. Sally is a name indicative of 
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faatneBB. But this Sail; vould not have been thought 
faat in another household, and she was now little likely 
to sally out of the one she beloi^ed to. These sis- 
ten, who were all many years older than Sir Peter, 
lired in a handsome old-fashioned led-brick house, with 
a large garden at the back, in the principal street of 
the capital of their native county. They had each 
£10,000 for portion ; and if he could have married all 
three, the heir-at-law would have married them, and 
settled the aggregate £30,000 on himself. But we have 
not yet come to lecognize Mormonism as legal, though, if 
our social progress continues to slide in the same grooves 
as at present, Heaven only knows what triumphs over the 
pi^udices of our ancestors may not he achieved by tlie 
wisdom of our deacendantsl 
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CHAPTEE rn. 



Sifi PvTEB stood on his heBithstoue, surveyed Urn gnetti 
Beated in eemicirde, and sold : " Friends, — in Parlia- 
ment, before anything affecting Ute fate of a Bill ia 
discussed, it is, I believe, nocessarj to introduce the BilL" 
He paoeed a moment, rang the bell, and said to the eer- 
vant who entered, "Tell nurse to bring in the baby." 

Mr. Gordoh Chilunolt. — "I don't see the necessity 
for that. Sir Peter. We may take the existence of the 
baby for granted." 

Mr. Mivma. — "It is an advantage to the reputation 
of Sir Peter's woA to preserve the incognito. Omite 
iffitotum pro magnifico." 

Tbb Bkv. John Stalwobth Chilunqlt. — "I don't 
approve the cynical levity of such remarks. Of couise 
we must all be anxious to see, in the earliest stage of 
being, the future representative of our name and race. 
Who would not wish to contomplate the source, however 
small, of the Tigris or the Nile I" 

Miss Sally (tittering). — " He ! he ! " 

MisB Maroarbt. — " For shame, you giddy thing ! " 

The baby entore in the nurse's arms. All rise and 
gather round the baby, with one exception, — Mr. Gor- 
don, who has ceased to be heii-at-law. 

The baby returned the gaze of its relations with the 
most contemptuous indifference. Miss Sibyl was tlte first 
to pronounce an opinion on the baby's attributes. Said 
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Bbe, in a solemo whispec, "What a hoavenly moun- 
ful expression ! it seems so grieved to Lkve left Uie 

Thi Bet. John. — "That is prettily said, consiii 
Sibyl ; but the infant must plock up its coinage ukd 
fight its way among mortals with a good hearty if it wants 
to get back to the angels again. And I think it will ; a 
fine child." He took it from the nurse, and moving it 
deliberately up and down, as if bo weigh it^ aaid cheer- 
fully, " Monstrous heavy I by the lime it is twenty it will 
be a match for a prize-fighter of fifteen stone I " 

Therewith he strode to Goidoo, who, as if to show 
that he now considered himself wholly apart from all 
interest in the aflairs of a family that had so ill-treated 
him in the birth of that baby, had taken up the " Times " 
newspaper and concealed his countenance beneath the 
ample sheeL lie parson abmptly snatched away the 
"Times" with one hand, and, with the other snbetdtuting 
to the indignant eyes of the eC4a>aiU heir«t-law the 
spectacle of the bal^, said, " Else it" 

" Kiss it ! " echoed Chillingly Gordon, pushing bock 
hie chair, — "kiss it! pooh, sir, stand off! I never 
kissed my own baby ; I shall not kise another man's. 
Take the thing away, sir ; it is ngly ; it hss black 
eyes." 

Sir Peter, who was near-sighted, put on his spectacles 
and examined the face of the new-born. " True," eaid 
he, "it has black eyes: very axtnordinaiy, — portentous; 
the first Chillingly that ever had black eyes." 

" Its mamma has black eyes," said Miss Uaigaret ; " it 
takes after its mamma : it has not the fsii beauty of the 
Chillinglys, but it is not ugly." 

"Sweet infant I "sighed Sibyl; "and so good, — does 
not cry." 
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"It hu nuUier ciied nor crowed since it ma bmn," 
nid the none ; " bleas iti little heart I " 

She took the htiby from the peiaon'a Kma, aad 
smoothed back the frill of its cap, which had go* 
rafBed. 

" Ton may go now, nnne," taid Sit Peter. 
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CHAPTEE rV. 



"I AOBn vjtfa Mi. Sluindf," said Sir Peter, renuning 
his stand on the hearthstone, " that among the respami- 
bilitiee of a parent the choice of a name which hia child 
is to bear for life is one of the gravest And this ia 
eapeciatly bo with those who belong to the order of 
baronets. In the case of a peer, his Christian name, 
fused into his titnlar designation, disappears. In the 
case of a Mister, if hia baptiemal be cacophonous or pro- 
vocative of ridicule, he need not ostentatiously parade it ; 
he may drop it altogether on hia visiting cards, and may 
be imprinted as Mr. Jones instead of Mr. Ebenesei Jones. 
In his signature, save where the forms of the law demand 
Ebeneier in full, he may only use an initial, and be your 
obedient servant, E Jones, leaving it to be coQJectured 
that K stands for Edward or Ernest, — names inoffensive, 
and not suggestive of a Dissenting chapel, like Ebeneier. 
If a man vailed Edward or Ernest he detected in some 
youthful indiscretion, there is no indelible stain on his 
moral character ; but if an Ebenezer be so detected, be is 
set down as a hypocrite, — it produces that shock on 
the public mind which is felt when a professed saint 
ia proved to be a bit of a sinner. But a baronet never 
can escape from hia baptismal, — it cannot lie perdv, it 
cannot shrink into an initial, it stands forth glaringly in 
the l^ht of day ; christen him Ebeneier, and be is Sir 
Ebeneier in full, with all its perilous consequences if he 
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ever Huccamb to thooe tempUtions to which eveti baroaets 
are ezpoeed. But, my frieade, it u not only the effect 
that Uie Bound of a name has npon others, which ia to be 
thoaghtfoUy cooaideied; the effect that his name pro- 
daces on th« man himself is perhaps still more important. 
Some names stiniulate and enconrage the owner, others 
deject and paralyze him ; I am a melancholy instance of 
that tmth. Peter has been for many generations, ae you 
are aware, the baptismal to which the eldest-bom of our 
family has been devoted. On &t altar of that name I 
have been sacrificed. N'ever has there been a Sir Peter 
Chillingly who has, in any way, distinguished himself 
above bis fellows. That name has been a dead weight 
on my intellectoal energies. In Uie catalogue of illus- 
thous Englishmen there is, I think, no immortal Sir 
Peter, except Sir Peter Teacle, and he ocdy exists on the 
comic stage." 

UiBB SiBTL. — " Sir Peter Lely I " 

Sis Piiib Chiluiioi.t. — " That painter was not an 
K pgliiibTTi iHi. He was bom in Westphalia, famous for 
hams. I confine my remarks to the children of our 
native land. I am aware that in foreign countries the 
name ia not an extinguisher to the genius of its owner. 
Bnt why I In other countriea iu sonnd is modified. 
Pierre Comeille was a great man ; but I put it to you 
whether, had he been an Englishman, he coold have been 
the father <^ European tragedy as Peter Crow t" 

UiBs SiBTL. — " ImpoBsible ! " 

M188 Sallt. — "He I he ! " 

MiBB Masoabr. — " There is nothing to laugh at, you 
giddy child ! " 

Sir Pstol — " Hy son shall not be petrified into 
Peter." 
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Mk. Oobdom Cbillinolt. — " If a tnui ia such a foo] 
— and I doD't sa; your son will not bo a fool, conoin 
Peter — aa to be influanced by the sound <rf his own 
name, and you want the booby to turn the world topsy- 
torry, yon had better call bim Julius Cnsar, or Hannibal, 
or Attila, or Charlemagne." 

8u Pkteb (who excels mankind in imperturbability of 
temper). — " On the contrary, if you inflict upon a man 
the burden of one of thoee names, the glory of which he 
cannot reasonably expect to eclipse or even to equal, you 
crash him beneath the weight. If a poet were called 
John Milton or William Shakeepeare, he could not dare 
to publish even a sonnet. No ; the choice of a name lies 
between the two extremes of ludicrous insignificaDce and 
oppressiTc renown. For this reason I have ordered the 
family pedigree to be suspended on yonder wall. Let 
us examine it with care, and see whether, among the 
ChiUinglyB thenuelvea or their alliances, we can discover 
a name that can be borne with becoming dignity by the ' 
destined head of our bouse, — a name neither loo light 
nor too heavy." 

Sir Peter here led the way to the family tree, — a 
goodly roll of parchment, with the arms of the family 
emblaEoned at the top. Thoee arms were simple, as 
ancient heraldic coate are, — three fishes argaU on a 
field a*ttr ; the crest, a mermaid's head. All flocked to 
inspect &e pedigree except Ur. Qoidon, who resumed 
the " ^Gmes " newspaper. 

"I never could quite nuke out what kind of fishes 
these are," said the Rev. John Stalworth. "They are 
certainly not pike, which formed the emblematic blason 
of the Hotofts, and are still grim enough to frighten 
future Shakespeares, on the scutcheon of the Warwick- 
shire Lncys." 
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' I believe they an tonchee," said Mr. Hiven. " Th« 
tench is a fieh that knows how to keep iteelf safe, by a 
philosophical taste for an obecnie existence in deep holes 
and alnilh." 

SiB 'Ptmt. — " No, Mivers ; the fishes aie dace, a fish 
that, once introduced into any pond, never caa be got 
out again. You may drag the water, you may let off the 
water ; yoa may say, ' Those dace are extirpated,' — vain 
&onght ! — the dace reappear as before ; and' in this 
respect the arms are leaUy emblenutic of the family. 
'A\l the disorders and revolutiooB that have occurred in 
Enghuid since the Heptarchy have left the Chillinglys 
the same race in the same place. Somehow or other the 
liorman Conquest did not despoil them ; tikey held fiefa 
under Eudo Dapifer as peacefully as they had held them 
under King Harold ; they took no part in ttie Cmaades, 
nor the Wars of the Boms, nor the Civil Wan between 
Charles the First and the ParliamenL As the dace 
sticks to the water, and the water sticks by the dace, so 
the Chillinglys stuck to the land, and the land stuck by 
the Chillinglys. Perhaps I am wrong to wish that the 
new Chillingly may be a little less like a dace." 

" Oh 1 " cried Mise Maigare^ who, mounted on a chair, 
had been inspecting the pedigree through an eye-glas^ 
" t don't see a fine Christian name from the beginning, 
except Oliver." 

Si£ Pcmt. — " That Chilliu^y was bom in Oliver 
Cromwell's Protectorate, and named Oliver in com[Jiment 
to him, as his father, bom in the reign of James I., was 
cbxiateaed James. The three fiihea always swam with 
the stream. Oliver 1 — Oliver not a bad name, but sig- 
niflcsnt d radical doctrines." 

Kb. Hivxbs. — "I don't think so. Oliver Cromwell 
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made short work of radicals and their doctrines ; but per 
hape we can find a name less awful and revolutionaiy." 

" I have it, I have it ! " cried the parson. " Hera is a 
descent from Sir Kenelm Digby and Veaetia Stanley. 
Sir Kenelm Digbj I No finer specimen of moacular 
Christianity. He fought as well as he wrote : eccentric, it 
is true, but always a gentleman. Call the hctj Kenelm I " 

"A sweet name," said Miaa Sibyl, — "it breathee of 
romance." 

" Sir Kenelm Chillingly ! It sounds well, — impos- 
ing ! " said Miss Margaret. 

"And," remarked Mr. Mirers, "it has this advantage, 
— that while it has sufficient association with honorable 
distinction to afiect the mind of the namesake and rouse 
hie emulation, it is not thst of so stupendous a personage 
as to defy rivalry. Sir Kenelm Digby was certainly an 
accomplished and gidlant gentleman ; but what with his 
silly superstition about sympathetic powders, etc., any 
man nowadays might be clever in comparison without 
being a prodigy. Yes, let us decide on Kenebn." 

Sir Peter meditated. "Certainly," said he, after a 
pause, -^ " certainly the name of Kenelm carries with it 
very crotchety associations ; and I am afraid that Sir 
Kenelm B^^by did not make a prudent choice in mar- 
riage. The fair Venetia was no better than she should be ; 
and I should wish my heir not to be led away by beauty, 
but wed a woman of respectable character and decorous 
conduct." 

Misa Maroabr. — "A British matron, of course." 

Thrbk Sistbbb (in chorus). — " Of conrse, of course ! " 

"But," resumed Sir Peter, "I am crotchety myself, 
and crotchets are innocent things enough ; and as for 
marriage, the baby cannot marry to-morrow, so that w* 
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have ample time to consider that matter. Kenelm Digby 
waa a man taj family might be pnnid of ; and, aa you 
say, sieter Margaret, Eenelm Chillingly does not eound 
amiaa, — Kenelm Chillingly it shall be ! " 

The baby was accordingly christeQed Kenelm, aftet 
whi<di ceremony ita face grev longer than before. 
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Bmmi his nlationfl dispeTsed, Bii P«ter ■ummoned Mr. 
OoidoD into his library. 

" Cousin," Mid he, kindly, " I do not bbune you far 
die want of tuaily affectioo, or even of hunume interest, 
which you exhibit towards the new-born." 

" Blame me, cousin Peter I I should think not I 
exhibit u-much family affection and humane intenst 
as could be expected from me, — circumstances con- 
sidered." 

" I own," said Sir Peter, with all his wonted mildness, 
"that after remaining childless for fourteen years of 
wedded life^ the advent of this little stranger must have 
occasi<med yon a disagreeable eurprise. But, after all, as 
I am many years younger than you, and, in the coutm of 
nature, shall outlive you, the loss is less to yonrself than 
to your son, and upon that I wish to say a few words. 
You know too well the conditions on which I hold my 
estate not to be aware that I have not legally the power 
to saddle it with any bequest to yooi hoy. The new-bom 
succeeds to the fee-simple as last in tail But I intend, 
from this moment, to lay by something every year tot 
your son out of my income ; and fond as I am of London 
for a part of the year, I shall now give up my town-house. 
If I live bo the years the Psalmist allots to man, I shsll 
thus accumnlate something handsome for your son, which 
may be taken in the way of compensaticm." 
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Mr. OordoD was by no means softened bf this genetova 
■peecb. However, he answered more politely than was 
his wont, "My son will be very much obliged, to yon, 
diould he ever need your intended bequest." Pausing a 
moment, he added, with a cheerful amile, "A large 
percentage of infants die before attaining the age of 
twen^-one." 

" Nay, bnt I am told your son is an uncommonly fine, 
healthy child." 

" Uy son, cousin Peter I I was not thinking of mj 
•on, but of yours. Youra has a big head. I should not 
wonder if he had water in it. I don't wish to alarm you, 
but he may go off any day, and in that case it is not 
likely that I^dy Chillingly will condescend to replace 
him. So yon will excuse me if I still keep a watchful 
eye on my righta ; and however painful to my feelings, 
I must still dispute your right to cut a stick of the field 
timber." 

"That is nonsense, Gordon. I am tenant for life 
without impeachment of waste, and can cut down all 
timber not ornamental." 

"I advise you not, cousin Peter. I have t<dd yoa 
before that I shall try the question at law, should you 
provoke it, — amicably, of course. Rights are rights ; 
and if I am driven to maintain mine, I trust that yoa 
are of a mind too liberal to allow your fomily afiection to 
me and mine to be influenced by a decree of the Court of 
Chancery. But my fly is waiting. I must not miss the 

" Well, good'by, Gordon. Shake hands." 
"Bhake bands!— of course, of course. By the bye, 
as I came through the lodge, it seemed to m« sadly out 
of repair. I believe you are liable fov dilapidations. 
Good.17." 
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" The man ia a hog in armor," aoIOoquued Bir Pet«r, 
irh«n his couam waa gone ; " and if it be hard to drire a 
common pig in the way he don't choose to go, a hog in 
armor is indeed nndrivable. But his bojr onght not to 
BuSer for his father's hoggisbness ; and I shall begin at 
once to see what Z can lay by for him. After all, it i$ 
hard upon Goidon, Poor Oordon I — poor fellow, poor 
fellow ! Still I hope he will not go to law with me. I 
hate law. And a worm will turn, — eapeoally a worm 
that is put into Chanceiy." 
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CHAPTEB VL 



Bnpm tbe siniatet aemi-predictionB of tho ci-dttaiU heii- 
ttihv, the youthful Chitlinglj passed with safety, and 
indeed irilh dignity, throng the infant stages of exis- 
tence. He toc^ his measles and whooping-cough with 
philosophical equanimity. He giadnolly acquired the ose 
of speech, but he did not too lavishly exercise that 
special attribute of humanity. During the earliar yean 
of childhood he spoke ss little as if he had been pre- 
matoiely trained in the school of FythagoTSS. But he 
evidently apoke the less in oidei to reflect the more. 
He observed closely and pondered deeply ovef what he 
observed. At the age of eight he began to converse 
more freely, and It was in that year that he startled 
his mother with the question, " Momma, are yoa not 
sometimes overpowered by the sense of your own 
identity 1 " 

I^y Chillingly — I was about to say rushed, bat 
Lady Chillingly never rushed — Lady Chillingly glided 
less sedately than hei wont to Sir Peter and, repeating 
her son's queation, said, " The boy is growing troubl»- 
Bome, — too wiss for any woman ; he must go to schooL" 

Sir Peter was of the some opinion. But where on 
earth did the child get hold of so long ■ word ss 
"identity," and how did so extraordinary and pumling 
a metaphysical question come into his head t Sir Peter 
summoned Kenelm, and ascertained that the boy, having 
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free access to the libretiy, had fastened npoo Locke on the 
Human Understandiag, and was prepaied to dispute with 
that philosopher upon the doctrine of innate ideas. 
Quoth Kenelm, gravely, " A want is an idea ; and if, aa 
soon as I was horn, I felt the want of food and knew at 
once where to turn for it without being taught, aurely I 
came into the world with an ' innate idea.' " 

Sir Peter, thou^ he dabbled in metaphysics, was 
posed, and scratched his head without getting out a 
proper answer as to the distinction between ideas and 
instincts. " My child," he said at laat, " you don't know 
what you are talking about ; go and take a good gallop 
on your black pony ; and I forbid you to read any booka 
that are not given t« you by myself or your mflfriWHt. 
Stick to ' Puss in Boots. ' " 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



Sib Frzb ordered hia cairiage uid diOTe to tha houM of 
the stant panon. That doughty ecclesiastic held a family 
tiTmg a fev miles distant from the Hall, and was the 
only one of the consine with whom Sir Peter habitoally 
comroiuiBd on his domestic affairs. 

He found the person in his study, which exhibited 
tastea other than clerical Over the chimney -piece were 
ranged fencing-foils, boxing-^oree, and staffo for the ath- 
letic exercise of single-stick ; crickst-bata and fisbiDg-rods 
filled np the angles. There were sundry prints on the 
walls : one of Mr. Wordsworth, flanked by two of distin- 
goished race-horses; <»e of a Leiceateishiie short-horn, 
with which the parson, who farmed bis own glebe and 
bred cattle in its rich pastoteB, had won a prize at the 
county show ; and on either side of that animal were the 
portraits of Hooker and Jeremy Taylor. There were 
dwarf bookcases containing miscellaneous works very 
handsomely bound. At the open window, a stand of 
flower-pots, the flowers in full bloom. The panon'a 
flowers were famous. 

The appearance of the whole room was that of a man 
who is tidy and neat in his habits. 

"Couaiu," said Sir Peter, "I have come to consult 
yon." And therewith he related the marrellous pre- 
cocity of Kenelm Chillingly. " Tou see the name begins 
to work on him rather too much. He must go to school ; 
and now what school shall it be, — private or paUicT" 
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Thb Bkv. Johk Stalworth. — " There ia % great dcttl 
to be Bud for or against eithei. At a public school th? 
chances an that Kenelm will no longer be overpowered 
by a sense of his own identity; he will more probably 
lose identity altc^ther. The worst of a public schod 
is that a sort of common character ia aubatituted for indi- 
vidual character. The maator, of course, can't attend to 
the separate development of each boy's idiosyncrasy. All 
minds are thrown into one great mould, and come ont of 
it more or less in the same form. An Etonian may be 
clever or stupid, but, as either, he nmains emphatdcally 
Etonian. A public school ripens talent, but its tendency 
is to stifle genius. Then, too, a public school for an <mly 
son, heir to a good estato, which will be entirely at his 
own dispooal, is apt to encourage reckless and ezttsvagant 
habits; and your estato requires careful management, and 
leaves no margin for an heir's notes-of-hand and post^lnts. 
On the whole, I am agunat a public school for Kenelm." 
" Well, then, we will decide on a private one." 
"Hold !" said the parson: "a private school has ite 
drawbacks. Yon can seldom produce large fishes in email 
ponds. In private schools the competition is narrowed, 
the ene^es stinted The schoolmaster's wife interferes, 
and generally coddles the boys. There is not manliness 
enou^ in those academies; no fagging, and very little 
fighting. A clever boy tuma out a prig ; a boy of feebler 
intellect turns out a well-behaved young lady in trousers. 
Nothing muscidar in the aystem. Deddedly the name, 
sake and descendant of Kenelm Bigby should not go to 
a private seminaiy." 

" 80 far as I gather ftom your reasoning" said Sir 
Peter, with ohaiacteristic [dacidity, " Kenelm Chillingly 
is not to go to schocd at alL" 

" It does look like it," ssid the parson, candidly ; " but^ 
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an ctauidoration, tbeia is a medium. Then ue schoak 
vhich nsite the best qualities of public and private 
Bchoola, Urge enough to atimnlate and develop energies 
mental and physical, yet not so framed as to melt all 
character in one cradble. For instance, there is a achotd 
which has at this moment one of the first scholars in 
Europe for head-master, — a school which has turned out 
some of the most remarkable men of the rising generation. 
The master aeea at a ^ance if a boy be clever, and takee 
pains with him accoidingly. He is not a mere teacher of 
hexameters and sapphics. His learning emhraces all 
literature, ancient and modem. He is a good writer aitd 
a fine critic, — admires Woidsworth. He winks at 
fighting ; his bojrs know how to use their fists, and they 
are not in the habit of signing postotnts hefoie they are 
fifteen. Merton School is the place for Kenelm." 

"Thank yon," said Sir Peter. " It is a great comfort 
in life to find somebody who can decide for one. I am 
an itresolnte aum myself and in ordinary matters will- 
ingly let Lady Chillingly govern me." 

" I ahoold like to see a wife govern me," said the stont 
parson. 

"But you are not married to Lady Chillingly. And 
now let us go into the garden and look at your dahlias." 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



ToB jronthful confuter of Locke was despatched to Her- 
ton School, and ranked, according to his meritB, as lag of 
the peQultimste form. When he come home for the 
Christmas holidays he was more saturnine than ever, — 
in fact, his countenance bore the impressioii of some 
absorbing grief. He said, however, that he liked school 
very wdl, and eluded all other questions. Bat early th« 
next morning he mounted his black pony and rode to the 
parson's rectory. The reverend gentleman was in hia 
farm-yard ezamining his bullocks when Kenelm accosted 
him thus briefly : — 

" Sir, I am disgraced, and I shall die of it if you can- 
not help to set me right in my own eyes." 

" My dear boy, don't talk in that way. Come into my 
study." 

As soon aa they entered that room, and the parson had 
carefully closed the door, he took tha boy's arm, tamed 
him round to the light, and saw at once that there was 
something very grave on his mind. Chucking him under 
the chin, the parson said cheerily, " Hold up youi headi 
Eenehn. I am sure you have done nothing unworthy of 
a gentleman." 

" I don't know that I fought a boy very little bigger 
than myself, and I have been licked. I did not give in, 
though ; but the other boys picked me up, for I could 
not stand any longer — and the fellow is a gnat bully — 
and hie name is Butt — and he 's the son of a lawyer — 
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■nd h« got m7 head into chancer; — and I have chal- 
lenged him to fight again next half — and unless yon can 
help me to lick him, I shall never be good for anything 
in the world, never. It will break my heuL" 

" I BID very glad to hear yon have had the [duck to 
challenge him. Just let me sele how you double your 
fist. Well, that 's not amiss. Now, put yonrself into a 
fighting attitude, and hit out at me, — bard, harder I 
Pooh 1 that will never do^ You should make your blows 
as straight as an arrow. And that's not the way to 
stand. Stop, — so ; well on your haanches ) weight on 
the left 1^ — good ! Now, put on these gloves, and I '11 
give yon a lesson in boxing." 

Five minutes afterwards Mrs. John Chillingly, entering 
the room to sommon her husband to breakfast, stood 
astounded to see him with hie coat off, and parrying the 
blows of Eenelm, who flew at him like a young tiger. 
The good pastOT at that moment might certainly have 
appeared a fine type of muscular Christianity, but not of 
that kind of Christianity out of which one makes arch- 
Inshops of Canterbury. 

" Good gracious me I " faltered Mrs. John Chillingly ; 
and thea, wifelike, flying to the protection of her bus- 
band, she seized Kenelm by the shoulders, and gave him 
a good shaking. The parson, who was sadly out of 
breath, was not displeased at the interruption, but took 
that opportunity to put on his coat, and said, "We'll 
begin again to-morrow. Now, come to breakfast." But 
during breakfast Eenelm's face still betrayed d^ection, 
and he talked little, and ate less. 

As soon as the meal was over, he drew the parson into 
the garden and said, " I have been thinkings sir, that per- 
haps it is not fair to Butt that I should be taking these 
lessons ; and if it is not fair, I 'd rather not — " 
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" GiTe me your h&nd, m j boy ! " cried the puaon, 
tranaported. " The name of Keuelm is not thiowu away 
upon you. The natural deuie of man in his attribute of 
fitting animal (an attributa in which, I believe, he 
excels all oUier animated beings, except a quail aiid a 
gamecock), is to beat Iub adveTsaiy. But the natural 
deflive of that culmination of man which we call gentle- 
man, is to beat his adversary fairly. A gentlraiaD would 
rather be beaten fairly than beat unfairly. Is not that 
your thought t" 

"Yes," replied Kenelm, firmly; and tiien, beginning 
to philosophize, he added, " And it stands to reason ; 
because if I beat a fellow unfably, I don't really beat 
him at alL" 

" Ezcelleat 1 But suppose that you and another boy 
go into examination upon Ciesar's Commentaries or the 
multiplication-taMe, and the other boy is cleTerer than you, 
but yon have taken the trouble to learn the subject and 
he baa not ; should you aay you beat him unfairly t " 

Eenelm meditated a moment, and then said decidedly, 
« No." 

"That which applies to the ose of your brains sppliea 
equally to the use of your fists. Do you comprehend 
met" 

"Yes, sir ; I do now." 

" In the time of your namesake. Sir Kenelm Digby, 
gentlemen wore swoids, and they learned how to use 
them, because, in case of quarrel, they had to fight with 
them. Nobody, at least in England, figbia with swords 
now. It ia a democratic age, and if you fight at all, you 
are reduced to fists ; and if Kenelm IHgby learned to 
fence, so Eenelm Chillingly must learn to box ; and if a 
gentleman thrashes a drayman twice his siM, who has not 
learned to box, it is not unfair ; it is but an exemplifica- 
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tion of the troth that knowledge is power. Come and 
take another lesBon on boxing to-morrow." 

Eenelm remounted his pony and retomed home. He 
fonnd his fotber sauntering in the garden with a book in 
his hand. " Papa," said Kenelm, " how does one gentle- 
man write to another with whom he has a quarrel, and 
he dont want to make it up, bnt he has something to say 
about the quarrel which it is fair the other gentleman 
should know I" 

" I don't understand what you mean." 

" Well, just before I went to school I remember hear- 
ing you say that you had a quarrel with Lord Hautforl^ 
uid that he was an ass, and you would write and tell him 
so. When you wioto did you say, ' You are an ass ' I Is 
tiiat the way one gentleman writes to another 1 " 

" Upon my honor, Kenebn, you ask very odd queetions. 
But yon cannot learn too early this &ct, that irony is to 
the high-bred what billing^ate is to the vulgar; and 
when one gentleman tiiinks another gentleman an ass, he 
does not say it point-blank, — he implies it in the politest 
terms he can invent. Lord Hautfort denies my right of 
free warren over a trout-stream that runs through his 
lands. I don't care a rush about the tiout-stream, but 
there is no doubt of my right to fish in it. He was an 
ass to raise the question ; for if he had not, I should not 
have exercised the right. As he did raise the question, I 
was obliged to catch his trout" 

" And you wrote a lettor to hiin 1 " 

"Yes." 

" How did you write, papa t What did you say f " 

" Something like this. ' Sir Peter Chillin^^y pteeenta 
his complimente to Lord Hautfort, and thinks it fair to 
his lordship to say that he has taken the beet legal advice 
with regard to his lighte of free warren, and trusts to be 
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foigiTen if he piesnmea to suggest that Lord Hsutioit 
might do well to coosult his own lawyer before he 
decides on disputing them.'" 
"Thank jon, papa. I see." 

That eTening Kenalm wrote the following letter : — 
" Hr. Chillingly preaents his compliments to Mr. Butt, and 
thinks it fair to Mr. Butt to ssj that he is taking lessons in 
boxing, and tnuts to be foigiTen if he piesomes to suggest 
that Mr. Butt might do well to take lessons himself before 
fighting with Mr. Chillinglj next half." 

"Papa," said Kenelm, the next morning, "I want to 
write to a schoolfellow whose name is Butt ; he is the 
Bon of a lawyer who is called a se^eant I don't know 
where to direct to him." 

" That is easily ascertained," said Sir Peter. " Sergeant 
Butt is an eminent man, and his address will be in the 
Court Onide." The address was found, — Bloomsbuij 
Square, — and Keuelm directed his letter accordingly. 
In due course he received this answer : — 

Ton are an insolent little fool, and 1 11 thrash you within 
an inch of your life. 

ROBKKT Btin. 

After the receipt of that polite epistle, Eenelm Chil- 
lingly's Bcniples vanished, and he took daily lessons in 
muscular Christianity. 

Kenelm returned to school with a brow cleared from 
care, and three days after his return he wrote to the Ber. 

Dsan Bm, — I have licked Butt, Knowledge is power. 
Your affectionate 

P.S. — Now that I have licked Butt, I have mads it up 
with hixo. 
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From Hiat timo Kenelm proapeied. Eulogistic Isttus 
from the illostrioiu head-master ehowend in upcm Sir 
Peter. At the age of dzteen Kenelm Chillinglj wm th« 
head of the school, and quittiiig it finally, broo^t home 
the following letter from his Otbilios to Sir Peter, marked 
" confidential " : — 

DxAS Sir Prkb Chilunolt, — I have nerer felt mot« 
anzioiu for the fature career of any of my pnpils than I do for 
that of jaar son. He is so elerer that, with ease to himsdf, 
he may become a great man. He is «o peooliar that it ii qnile 
a* likely that he may only make hiinaelf knowo to the worid 
a* a great oddity. That distingnished teacher. Dr. Arnold, 
Mid that the difference between one boy and another was not 
BO mach talent as energy. Yonr son has talent, has energy, 
yet he wants lomething for success in life ; he wsnts the 
fscnlty of amslgsmation. He is of a melancholic and there- 
fore unsocial tempemmeut. He will not act in concert with 
othaia. He is lorable enoti^ ; the other boys like him, espe- 
dally the smaller <aue, with whom he is a sort of hero ; but he 
has not one intimate friend. So far as school learning is con- 
cemed, he might go to college st onee, and with the certain^ 
of distinction, provided he choee to exert himself. But if I 
may rentare to offer an advice, I should lay employ the next 
two yean in letting him see a little more of res! life, and 
acquire a due sense of its pnctical objects. Send him to a 
private tutor who is not a pedant, but a man of letters or a 
man of the worid, and if in the metropolis so much the better. 
In a word, my young friend is unlike other people ; and with 
qnalitiei that might do anything in life, I fear, nnlMs yon can 
get him to be like other people, that he wiU do nothing. 
Eicnsa the freedom with which I write, and ascribe it to the 
riognlar interest with which yooi son hat inspired me. I have 
the honor to be, dear Sir Peter, 

Yours truly, Wiluak Hostox. 

TTpon the strength of this letter Sir Peter did not 
indeed summon another family council ; for he did not 
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coiLBider that his thiee maiden sieten could offer mtf 
practical advice on the matter. And aa to Kr. Ooidon, 
that gentleman having gone to law on the great timber 
queation, and having been signalljr beaten thereon, had 
informed Sir Peter that he dtaownad him as a cousin and 
despiaed him as a man; not ezactl; in thoee Tords, — 
more covertly, and therefore more stingingly. But Sir 
Peter invited Mr. Uivers for a week's shootings and 
requested the Bev. John to meet him. 

Mr. Mivere arrived. Ths sixteen years that had 
elapsed since he waa first introduced to the reader had 
made no perceptible change in his appearance. It vaa 
one of his maxims that in youth a man of the world 
should appear older than he is ; and in middle age, and 
thence to his dying day, younger. And he announced 
one secret for attaining that art in these vorda : " Begin 
your wig early ; thus you never become gray." 

Unlike most philoeopheis, Mivers made his practice 
conform to his precepte ; and while in the prime of youth 
inaugurated a wig in a fashion that defied the flight of 
time, not curly and hyacinthine, but straight-haired and 
unasBuming. He looked five and thirty from the day he 
put on that wig at the age of twenty-five. He looked 
five and thirty now at the age of fifty-one. 

"I mean," said he, "to remain thir^-five all my life. 
No better age to stick at People may choose to say I 
am more, but I shall not own it. No one is bound to 
criminate himself." 

Mr. Mivers hod some other aphorisms on this impor- 
tant subject. One wss, " Refuse to be ilL Never tell 
people you are ill ; never own it to yourself. lIlneBS is 
one of those things which a man should resist on prin- 
ciple at the onset It should never be allowed to get in 
the thin end of the wedge. But take care of your consti- 
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tation, and baling ascertuned the beet habits for it, keep 
to them like clockwork." Mr. Mivers woiild not have 
missad hia constitutional walk in the Park before bnak- 
hat, if by going in a cab to St. Gilee'a, he could hare 
saved the city of London from conflagration. 

Another aphorism of his was, "If you want to keep 
young, live in a metropolis ; never stay above a few weeka 
at a time in the country. Take two men of similar con- 
stitution at the age of twenty-five : let one live in London 
and eqjoy a regular sort of club-life ; send the other to 
some rural district, prepoeteroualy called ' Balnbrious.* 
Look at these men when they have both reached the age 
of forty-five. The London man has preserved his figure ; 
the ruial man has a paunch. The London man has an 
intereating delicacy of complexion ; the face of the rural 
man is coaiae-giained and perhaps jowly." 

A third axiom waa, " Don't be a family man ; nothing 
ages (me like matrimonial felicity and paternal ties. 
Never multiply cares, and pock up your life in the brief- 
est compass you can. Why add to your carpet-bag of 
troubles the contents of a lady's imperials and bonnet- 
boxbs, and the travelling /oiayon required by the nursery t 
Shun ambition, — it is so gouty. It takes a great deal 
ont of a man'e life, and givee him nothing worth having 
till he has ceased to eigoy it." 

Another of hia aphorisms was this, "A fresh mind 
keeps the body fredi. Take in the ideas of the day, 
drain off those of yesterday. As to the morrow, time 
enoi^b to consider it when it becomes to-day," 

Pieaerving himself by attention to these rules, Mr. 
Mivers appeared at £xmundham, totv, ierei, but not 
ntttndiu, — a man of middle height, slender, upright, 
with well-cut, small, slight features, thin lips encloeing 
an excellent set of teeth, even, white, and not indebted 
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to the deDtist. For the sake of thoee teeUi be shaniMd 
acid wines, especially hock in all its varietiee, culinary 
Bveete, and hot drinks. He drank evon his tea cold. 
" There are," he said, " two things in life that a sage 
must preserve at every sacrifice, the coet« of hia stomach 
and the enamel of his teeth. Some evils admit of conso- 
lations ; there are no comforters for dyspepaia and tooth- 
ache." A man of letters, but a man of the world, he 
had so cultivated bis mind as both, that he was feared 
as the one, and liked as Hm other. As a man of letters 
he despised the world ; as a man of the world he de- 
spised lettara. Aa the representative of both he revered 
himself. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Om Uie evening of the third day from the amT&l of Mr. 
Uiven, he, the parson, and Sir Petei were seated in the 
host's parlor, the parson in an armchair by the ingle, 
smoking a short catty-pipe ; Miven at length on the couch 
slowly inhaling the perfumes of one of his own choice 
trabucM. Sir Peter never smoked. There were spirits 
and hot water and lemons on the table. The paison was 
famed for skill in the composition of toddy. From time 
to time the parson sipped his glass, and Sir Peter, less 
frequently, did the same. It is needless to say that Mr. 
Hivers eschewed toddy ; but beside him, on a chair, was 
a tumbler and large carafe of iced water. 

8iB PsTEE. — " Cousin Mivers, you have now had 
time to study Kenelm, and to compare his character with 
that ass^ed to him in the doctor's letter." 

UivKRS (languidly). — " Ay." 

Sir Pitxr. — " I ask you, as a man of the world, what 
you think I bad best do with the boy. Shall I send him 
to such a tutor as the doctor suggests I Cousin John is 
not of the same mind as the doctor, and thinks that 
Kenelm's oddities are fine things in their way, and should 
not be prematurely ground out of him by contact witli 
worldly tutors and London pavements." 

"Ay," repeated Mr. Mivers, more languidly than 
befora. Aft«T a pause he added, " Parson John, let us 
hear you." 
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The paiBon laid uide hia cnttj-pipe, and emptied hia 
jonrth tumbler of toddy ; then, throwing back hia head in 
tiie dreamy fashion of the great Coleridge when he 
indulged in a monologue, be thus began, speaking some- 
what through hia nose, — 

" At the morning of life — " 

Here Miyers shrugged bis ahouldsra, tnmed round on 
hia couch, and closed his eyes with the aigh of a man 
Ksigning himself to a homily. 

" At the morning of life, when the dews — " 

" I knew the dewa were coming," aaid Mivers. "Dry 
them, if you please ; nothing ao unwholesome. We 
anticipate what you mean to say, which is plainly thia, 
'"When a fellow is sixteen he ia vary freab; so he ia.' 
Pass on ; what then ) " 

"If you mean to interrupt ma with your habitual 
cynicism," aaid the parson, " why did you aak to bear 
met" 

" That waa a mistake, I grant ; but who on earth could 
conceive that you were going to commence in that florid 
style ) Morning of life indeed ! — bosh I " 

" Cousin Mirers," said Sir I*et«r, " you are not review- 
ing John's style in ' The Londoner ; ' and I will b^ yoa 
to remember that my aon'a morning of life is a serious 
thing to hia father, and not to be nipped in its bud by a 
couain. Proceed, John I " 

Quoth the parson, good-humoredly, " I will adapt my 
style to the taste of my critic. When a fellow is at the 
age of sixteen, and very fresh to life, the (Question ia 
whether he should begin thus prematurely to exchange 
the ideas that belong to youth for the ideas that properly 
belong to middle age, — whether he should begin to 
acquire that knowledge of the world which middle-^^ 
men have acquired and can teach. I think not I would 
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nth« have him yet awhile in the company of the poets, 
— in the indulgenca of glorious hopes and beftutiful 
dreams, forming to himself some type of the heroic, which 
he will keep before his eyes as a standard when he goes 
into the world aa man. There are two schools of 
thought for the fomtatioQ of chancier, — the Real 
and Ide&L I would form the character in the Ideal 
school, is order to moke it bolder and giander and love- 
lier whan it takes its place in that eveiy-day life which is 
called the Real. And therefore I am not for placing the 
descendant of Sir Eenelm Bigby, in the interval between 
school and college, with a man of the world, probably aa 
cynical as cousin Mivers, and living in the stony thorough- 
fares of London." 

Ur. MiTWis (rousing himself). — " Before we plunge 
into that Serbonian bog, — Qie controversy between tiie 
Bealistic and the Idealistic academicians, — I think the 
first thing to decide is what yon want Kenelm to be here- 
after. When I Older a pair of shoes, I decide beforehand 
what kind of shoes they are to be, — cooit pumps or 
strong walking-ehoee ; and I don't ask the shoemaker to 
give me a preliminaiy lecture upon the different purposes 
of locomotion to which leather can be applied. If, Sir 
Peter, you want Eenelm to scribble lackadaisical poems, 
listen to Parson John ; if you want to fill hia head wi& 
pastoral rubbish about innocent love, which may end in 
marrying the Miller's Daughter, listen to Parson John; 
if you want him to enter life a soft-headed greenhorn, 
who will sign any bill carrying 50 per cent to which a 
young scamp asks him to be security, listen to Parson 
John ; in fine, if you wish a clever lad to become either 
a jngeon or a ringdove, a credulous booby or a sentimental 
milksop. Parson John is ttie best adviser you can have." 

" But I don't want my son to ripen into eiUier of thaw 
imbecile developments of species." 
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" Then don't listen to Paisou John ; and than 'i am end 
of the diBcuBsion." 

" 'So, there ia not. I have not heard yonr advice what 
to do if John's advice ie not to be token." 

Mr. Mivers hesitated. He seemed puzded. 

"The fact is," said the parson, "that Mivers got up 
'The Londoner' upon a principle that rc^^ulates Ms own 
mind, — find fault with the way everything is done, but 
never commit yourself by saying how anything can be 
done better." 

"That is true," said Mivers, candidly. "The deetrao^ 
tive order of mind is seldom allied to the constructive. 
I and ' The Londoner ' are deatnictive by nature and by 
policy. We can reduce a building into rubbish, but we 
don't profess to turn rubbish into a building. We are 
critics, and, as you eay, not such fools as to commit our- 
selves to the proposition of amendments that can be criti- 
cised by otheis. Nevertheless, for your sake, cousin 
Peter, and on the condition that if I give my advice you 
will never say that I gave i^ and if you take it, that you 
will never reproach me if it turns out, as most advice 
does, veiy ill, — I will depart from my custom and hazard 
my opinion." 

" I accept the conditions." 

" Well, then, with every new generation there springs 
up a new order of ideas. The earlier the age at which a 
man seises the ideas that will influence his own genera- 
tion, the more he has a start in the race with hie contem- 
poraries. If Kenelm comprehends at sixteen those 
intellectual signs of the time which, when he goes up to 
college, he will find young men of eighteen or twenty 
only juat prepared to comprehend, he will produce a deep 
impression of his powers for reasoning, and their adapta- 
tion to actual life, which will be of great service to him 
later. Kow the ideas that influence tiie mass <d the 
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riajng generation never have their well-head in the gener- 
ation itself. The; have their source in the genetation 
before them, generally in a small minority, neglected or 
contemned by the great minority which adopt them later. 
Therefore, a lad at the age of sixteen, if he wants to get 
at such ideas, must come into does contact with some 
superior mind in which they were conceived twenty or 
thirty years before. I am consequently for placing 
Kenelm with s person from whom the new ideas can be 
learned. I am also for his being placed in the metropolis 
during the process of this initiation. With such intro- 
ductions as are at our command, he may come in contact 
not only with new ideas, but with eminent men in all 
vocationa. It is a great thing to mix betimes with clever 
people. One picks their brains uncoosciously. There is 
another advantage, and not a small one, in this early 
entrance into good society. A youth leame manners, 
self-poBsession, readiness of resource ; and be is much less 
likely to get into scrapes and contract tastes for low vices 
and mean dissipBtion, when he comes into life wholly his 
own master, after having acquired a predUection for 
refined companionship, under the guidance of those com- 
petent to select it There, I have talked myself out of 
breath. And you bad better decide at once in favor of 
my advice j for as I am of a contradictory temperament, 
myself of to-morrow may probably contradict myself of 
to-day." 

Sir Peter was greatly impressed with bis cousin's a^u- 
mentative eloquence. 

The parson smoked his cutty-pipe in silence untU 
appealed to by Sir Peter, and he then said, " In this pro- 
gramme of education for a Christian gentleman, the port 
of Christian seems to me left out." 

"The tendency of the age," observed Mr. Mivers, 
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cftlmly, " ie towards that omission. Secular edacation a 
the Decessaiy reaction from the special theological train- 
ing which aroae in t^e dislike of one set of ChristianB to 
the teaching of another set ; and, oa these antagonists 
will not agree how religion is to be taught, either there 
must be no teaching at all, or religion must be eliminated 
from &e tuition." 

"That may do very well for some huge ^stem of 
national education," said Sir Peter; "but it does not 
apply to Kenehn, as one of a family all of whoee mem- 
bers belong to the Established Church. He may be 
tanght the creed of hia forefathers without offending a 



"Which Established Church is he to belong toT" 
asked Mr. Mivers, — " high church, low church, broad 
chnich, puseyite church, ritualistic church, or any other 
established church that may be coming into fashion T " 

"Pshaw!" said the parson. "That sneer is out of 
place. Tou know very well that one merit of our 
Church is the spirit of toleration, which does not mag- 
nify every variety of opinion into a heresy or a schism. 
But if Sir Peter sends his son at the age of sixteen to a 
tutor who eliminates the religion of Christianity from his 
teaching, he deserves to be thrashed within an inch of 
his life ; and," con^ued Uie parson, eying Sir Peter 
sternly, and mechauicaUy turning up his cu^ " I should 
Hie to thrash him." 

"Gently, John," said Sir Peter, recoUing; "gently, 
my dear kinsman. My heir shall not be educated as a 
heathen, and Mivers is only bantering us. Come, Mivers, 
do you happen to know among your London friends some 
man, who, though a scholar and a man of the world, is 
still a Christian I" 

" A Christian as by law established I " 
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"Well,— yea." 

" And who will nceire Eenelm u a pupil t " 

" Of cotuse I am not patting such quutiotta to yon oat 
of idle curioedt?" 

" I know exactly the man. He was originally intended 
for orden, and ia a very learned theologian. He relin- 
quished the thought of the clerical profeaaion on succeed- 
ing to a small landed estate hy the sudden death of an 
elder brother. He then came to London and bought 
experience, — that ie, he was naturally generous ; he be- 
came easily taken in, gob into difficulties, — the eetate 
was transferred to trustees for the benefit of creditors, and 
on the payment of £400 a year to himself. By this time 
he was married and had two children. He found the 
necessity of employing his pen in order to add to his 
income, and is one of the ablest contiibators to the 
periodical press. He is an elegant scholar, an effective 
writer, much courted by public men, a thorough gentle- 
man, has a pleasant house, and receives the best society. 
Havii^ been once taken in, he defies any one to take 
him in again. His experience was not bought too dearly. 
No more acute and accomplished nwa of the world. The 
three hundred a year or so that you would pay for 
Eenelm would suit him very weU. Hia name ia Welby, 
and be lives in Chester Square." 

"No doubt he ia a contributor to 'The Lcmd<mer,"' 
said the paison, sarcastically. 

" True. He writes our classical, theological, and meta- 
phyaical articles. Suppose I invite him to come here iot 
a day or two, and you can see him and judge for younsl^ 
Sir Peter t" 

"Do," 
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CHAPTER X. 



Mr. Welbt arrived, and pleased everybody. A man of 
the happiest maiuieffi, easy and courteous. There wss no 
pedantry in him, yet you could soon see that hiB reading 
covered an extensive surface, and here and there had 
dived deeply. He enchanted the parson by hie comments 
on St Chrysostom ; he dazzled Sir Peter with his lore in 
the antiquities of ancient Britain ; he captivated Kenelm 
by his readiness to enter into that moat disputatious of 
sciences called metaphysics; while for Lady Chillingly, 
and the three sisters, who were invited to meet him, he 
was more entertaining, but not less instructive. Equally 
at home in novels and in good books, he gave to the 
spinsters a list of innocent works in either; while for 
Lady Chillingly he sparkled with anecdotes of fashionable 
life, the newest bom mott, the latest scandals. In fact, 
Mr. Welby was one of those brilliant persons who adorn 
any society amidst which they are thrown. If at heart 
he was a disappointed man, the disappointment was con- 
cealed hy an even serenity of apiiits ; he hod entertained 
high and justifiable hopes of a brilliant career and a last- 
ing reputation as a theologian and a preacher ; the suc- 
cession to his estate at the age of twenty-three had 
changed the nature of his ambition. The charm of his 
manner was such that he sprang at once into the fashion, 
and became beguiled by his own genial tempetament into 
that lesser but pleasonter kind of ambition which contenta 
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itself with MciBl succaBaea, and eQJ07B the preaeiit hour. 
When hiB circnnutonces compelled him to eke out his 
income hj litenry profits, he slid into the grooves of 
periodical oompoeition, and resigned all thooghta of the 
labor required for any complete work, which might take 
mach time and be attended with scanty profits. He still 
remained very popular in society, and perhaps his general 
nputetion for ability made him fearful to hazard it by 
any great undertaking. He was not, like Uivere, a 
deepiser of all men and all things ; but he regarded men 
and things as an indifferent though good-natured spectator 
regards the thronging streete from a drawing-room win- 
dow. He could not be called blat^, but be was thoroughly 
ditUhuumni. Once over-romantic, his character now was 
so entirely imbued with the neutral tints of Ufe that 
romance offended his taste as an obtrusion of violent 
color into a sober woof. He was become a thorough 
Realist in his code of criticism, and in hia worldly mode 
of action and thought But Parson John did not per- 
' ceive this, for Welby listened to that gentleman's eulogies 
on Uie Ideal school without troubling himself te contra- 
dict them. He had grown too indolent to be combative 
in conversation, and only as a critic betrayed such pug- 
nacity as remained to him, by the polished cruelty of 



He came off with flying colors Uirongh an examination 
into hia Church orthodoxy iuetitut«d by the parson and 
Sir Peter. Amid a cloud of ecclesiastical erudition, his 
own opinions vanished in those of the Fathers. In truth, 
he was a Realist in religion as in everything else. He 
regarded Christianity as a type of existent civilization, 
which ought to be lererenced, as one might rect^nize the 
other typos of that civilisation, — such as Uie liberty of 
the press, the rapresestative system, white neokchtths and 
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black eoata of an eveiuDg, etc He belonged, tberefon^ 
to what he himself called the school of Edectical Chris- 
tiolog7, and accommodated the reasonings of Deism to the 
doctrines of the Church, if not as a creed, at least as an 
institution. Finally, he united all the Chillingly rotes in 
his favor, and when he departed from the Hall, carried 
ofT Eenelm for his initiatiaii into the new ideas that were 
to govern his generstion. 
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CHAPTEB XI. 



EmiLlf ramaiDed a joax and a half with thia distm- 
gnuhed preceptor. During that time he learned much 
in book-lore ; he saw much, too, of the emicent men of 
the day, in literature, the law, and the senate. He aatr, 
abo, a good deal of the fashionable world. Fine ladiee, 
who had been friends of his mother in her youth, took 
him up, counselled and petted him. One in especial, the 
U^bionesg of Gleualvon, to whom he was endeared aj 
grateful association; for her youngest son had been a 
fellow-pupil of Kenelm's at Merton School, and Eenelm 
had saved his life from drowning. The poor boy died of 
consumption later, and ber grief for his loss made her 
affection for Kenelm yet more tender. Lady Glenalvon 
was one of the queens of the London world. Though in 
her fiftieth year, she was still very handsome j she was 
also very accomplished, rery dever, and very kind- 
hearted, as some of such queens are, — just one of those 
women invaluable in forming the manners and elevating 
the character of young men destined to make a figure in 
aftei-Iife. But she was very angry with herself in think- 
ing that she failed to arouse any such ambition in the 
heir of the Chillinglys. 

It may here be said that Kenelm was not without great 
advantages of form and countenance. He was tall, and 
the youthful grace of his proportions concealed his physi- 
cal strength, which was extracwdinary rather from the 

TOfc. I, — 4 
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iron textare tlian the bulk of his theirs and sinews. His 
face, though it certainly lacked the roundneee of youth, 
hod a grave, sombre, haunting sort of beauty, not artisti- 
cally regular, but picturesque, peculiar, with large dark, 
expressive eyes, and a certain indescribable combioatioD 
of aweetneas and melancholy in hia quiet smile. He 
never laughed audibly, but he had a quick sense of the 
comic, and his eye would laugh when hia lips were silent. 
He would say queer, droll, unexpected things, which 
passed for humor ; but, save for that gleam in the eye, he 
could not have said them with more seeming innocence 
of intentional joke if he had been a monk of La Trappe 
looking up from the gi»ve he was digging in order to 
utter " memento mori." 

That face of hia was a great " take in." Women thought 
it full of romantic sentiment, — the face of one easily 
moved to love, and whoae love would be replete alike 
with poetry and passion. But he remained aa proof as 
the youthful Hippolytua to all female attraction. He 
delighted the parson by keeping up his practice in aUiletic 
pursuits, and obtained a reputation at the pugilistic school, 
which he attended r^ularly, as the best gentlemac boxer 
about town. 

He made many acquaintances, but still formed no 
friendships. Yet every one who saw him much con- 
ceived affection for him. If he did not letuin that 
affection, he did not repel it He was exceedingly 
gentle in voice and manner, and had all his father's 
placidity of temper, — children and dogs took to him as 
by instinct 

On leaving Mr. Welby'a, Kenelm carried to Cambridge 
a mind lately stocked with the new ideas that were 
budding into leaf. He certainly astonished the other 
freshmen, and occasionally puEzled the mighty Fellows of 
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^Mnity and St. John's. Bat he graduallf withdrew him- 
self much from general society. In ^t, he was too old 
in mind for hie years; and, after having mixed in the 
choicest circles of a metropolis, college suppers and wine 
parties had little charm for him. He maintained his 
pngilistic renown ; and, on certain occasions, when some 
delicate undergraduate had been bullied by some gigantic 
haigeman, his muscular Christianity nobly developed 
itself. He did not do as much as he might have done in 
the more intellectaal ways of academical distinction. 
Still, he was always among the first in the college exami- 
nations ; he won two university prizes, and took a very 
creditable degree, after which he returned home, more odd, 
more saturnine, — in short, less like other people, — than 
when be had left Merton School. He bad woven a solitude 
round him out of his own heart, and in that solitude he 
sat still and watchful as a spider sits in his web. 

Whether from natural temperament, or from his edu- 
cational training under such teachers as Mr. Mirers, who 
carried out the new idess of reform by levering nothing 
in the past, and Mr. Welby, who accepted the routine of 
the present as realistic, and pooh-poohed all visions of 
the future aa idealistic, Eenelm's chief mental charac- 
tetistic was a kind of tranquil iudifferentiam. It was 
difficult to detect in him either of those ordinary incen- 
tives to action, — vanity or ambition, the yearning for 
applause or the desire of power. To all female &scina- 
tions he had been hitherto star-proof. He had never 
experienced love, but he had read a good deal about it, 
and that passion seemed to him an unaccountable aberra- 
tion of human reason, and an ignominious surrender of 
the equanimity of thought which it should be the object 
of masculine natures to maintain undisturbed. A very 
eloquent book in praise of cehbacy, and entitled " The 
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Approach to the Angela," written b; that eminent Oxford 
scholar, Dedmus Boach, had produced bo remarkable 
an effect upon his youthful mind that, had he been a 
Koman Catholic, he might have become a monk, ^here 
he most evinced ardor, it was a logician's ardor for 
abstract truth, — that is, for what he conndered truth ; 
and aa what seems truth to one man ia aure to seem iaiaa- 
hood to some other man, this predilection of his was not 
without its inconvenieneea and dangers, as may probably 
be seen in the foUowing chapter. 

Meanwhile, rightly to appreciate his conduct therein, I 
entreat thee, candid reader (not that any reader ever 
is candid), to remember that he is brimful of new ideas, 
which, met by a deep and hostile undercurrent of old 
ideas, become more provocatively billowy and Bulging. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



Thebx bad been greftt fastivities at Ezmnndhun, in 
celebration of the honor bestowed upon the worid hj the 
fact that Eenebn Chillingly had lived twenty-one years 
in it. 

The young heir had made a speech to the aMcmbled 
tenants and other admitted revellere, which had by no 
means added to the exhilantion of the proceedings. He 
Bpoke with a flaency and aelf-posaesBion which were soi- 
prising in a yonth addreaaing a multitude for the first 
time. But his speech was not cheerful 

The principal tenant on the estate, in proposing his 
health, had naturally referred to the long line of hia 
ancestors. Hin father's merita as man and landlord had 
been enthuaiasticoUy commemorated, and many happy 
auguries for his own future career hod been drawn, partly 
from the excellences of his parentage, partly from his 
own youthful promise in the honors achieved at the 
univerrity. 

Eenelm Chillingly in reply largely availed himself of 
those new ideas which were to influence the rising gen- 
eration, and with which he had been rendered familiar 
by the journal of Mr. Mivers and the conversation of 
Mr. Welby. 

He briefly disposed of the ancestral port of the ques- 
tion. He observed that it was singular to note how long 
any given family or dynasty could continue to flourish in 
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any given nook of matter in creation, without any exhi- 
bition of intellectual powets beyond those displayed by a 
Buccesdon of vegetable crops. " It is certainly toue," he 
said, "that the Chillinglys have lived in this place from 
father to boo for abont a fourth part of the history of the 
wo^ since the date which Sir Isaac Newton assignB to 
the Deluge. But, so far as can be judged by existent 
records, the world has not been in any way wiser oi 
better for their existence. They were bom to eat as long 
as &ey could eat, and when they could eat no longer 
they died. Not that in this respect they were a whit 
less ineigoificant than the generality of ^eir fellow- 
creatures. Most of us now present," continued the 
youthful orator, " are only bom in order to die ; and the 
chief consolation of our wounded pride in admitting this ' 
fact is in the probability that our posterity will not be 
of more consequence to the scheme of nature than we 
ourselves are." Passing from that philosophical view of 
his own ancestors in particular, and of the human race in 
general, Kenelm ChiUiogty then touched with serene 
analyeie on the eulogies lavished on his father as man 
and landlord. 

" As man," he said, " my father no doubt deserves all 
that can be said by man in favor of man. But what, at 
the best, is man I A crude, struggling, undeveloped 
embryo, of whom it is the highest attribute that he feels 
a vague consciousness that he is only an embryo, and 
cannot complete himself till he ceases to be a man ; that 
ia, until he becomes another being in another form of 
existence. We can praise a dog as a dog, because a dog 
is a completed au, and not an embryo. But to praise a 
man as man, fo^ettiug that he is only a germ out of 
which a form wholly different is ultimately to spring, is 
equally opposed to Scriptural belief in hie present crudity 
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and imperfection, and to peychologiul or metaphydal 
examination of a mental conatraction evidentiy designed 
for pnrpoaea that he can never fulfil u man. That mj 
father ia an embryo not more incomplete tlian any 
present, ia quite true j but that, 70a viU aee on lefleo- 
tioD, is aajiag very little on his behalf. Even in the 
boasted physical formation of us men, you are aware that 
the best-ebaped amongst us, according to the last scien- 
tific discoveries, ia only a development of some hideous 
hairy animal, such aa a gorilla ; and the ancestoal gorilla 
itself had its own aboriginal forefather in a small marine 
animal shaped like a two-necked bottle. The profaalrilitf 
is that, some day or other, we shall be exterminated by a 
new development of epedes. 

" As for the merite assigned to my foUier as landlord, 
I must respectfully dissent from the panegyrics so raahly 
bestowed 00 htm. For all sound teasonen most cmicut 
in this, that the flrrt du^ of an owner of land is not to 
the occupiers to whom he leasee it, but to the nation at 
large. It is his duty to see that the land yields to the 
community the utmost it can yield. In order to effect 
this object a landlord should put up his farms to compe- 
tition, exacting the highest rent he can possiUy get from 
responsible competitors. Competitive examination is the 
enlightened order of the day, even in profesaions in which 
the best men would have qualitiee that defy examination. 
In agriculture, happily, the principle of competitive 
exanunatioD is not so hostile to the choice of the best 
man aa it most be, for instance, in diplomacy, where a 
Talleyrand would be excluded for knowing no langiuge 
bat his own ; and still more in the army, where promo- 
tion would be denied to an officer who, like Marlborot^h, 
eonld not spell. But in agriculture a landlord has only 
to inquire who can give the highest rent, having ths 
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lugeet capital, sabject by the strictest penalties of law to 
the ecHulitioiu of a lease dictated by tlie most scientific 
agnoulturists under penalties fixed by the most cautions 
conveyancetfi. Bjr this mode of procedure, recommended 
by the moat liberal eoonomiats of our age, — barring those 
■till more liberal who deny that property in land is any 
property at all, — by tiiis mode of procedure, I say, a 
landlord does his duty to his cotmfoy. He securea 
tsnante who can produce the most to the community by 
&eir capital, tested through competitive examination into 
their baokeis' accounts and the security they con give, 
and through Am rigidity of covenants suggested by a 
liebig and reduced into law by a Chitty. But on my 
father's land I see a great many tenants with little skill 
and less ct^ntal, ignorant of a Uebig and revolting from 
a Chitty, and no filial enthusiasm can induce me honestly 
to say that my father is a good landlord. He has pre- 
ferred his afliaction for individuals to his duties to the 
community. It is not, my friends, a question whether a 
handful of farmers like yourselves go to the woi^houee 
or not It is a consumer's question. Do you produce 
the maximum of com to the consumer! 

"With respect to myself," continued the orator, 
warming, as the cold he had engendered in his audience 
became more freeringly felt, — " with respect to mysaU, 
I do not deny that, owing to the accident of training for 
a very faulty and contracted course of education, I have 
obtained what are called * honors ' at the University of 
Cambridge ; but you must not regard that fact as a 
promise of any worth in my future passage through life. 
Some of the most useless persons — especially narrow- 
minded and Ingoted — have acquired fat higher honors 
at the university than have fallen to my lot. 

" I thank you no lees for the civil things you have said 
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of m« and of m; fomlly ; but I shall endeavor to walk to 
that glare to which wa are all bound with a tranquil 
indifference as to what people may eaj of me in so short 
a journey. And the sooner, my friends, we ^t to our 
jouiuey's end, the better our chance of escaping a great 
many pains, troubles, sina, and diseasea. So that when I 
drink to your good healths, you must feel that in realitj 
I wish you an early deliTeronce from the ills to which 
flesh is exposed, and which ao genetally increase with our 
years that good health is scarcely compatible with the 
decaying faculties of old age. Gentlemen, your good 
healths I" 
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CHAPTEK XIIL 



Tbr moming after these birthdajr rqoidiige, Bit Peter 
and Lady Chilling; held a long conaultation on tlie 
peculiarities of their heii, and the best mode of instiUing 
into his mind the expediency either of entertainiog moie 
pleasing views, or at least of professing less unpopular 
sentiments, — compatibly, of course, though they did not 
say it, with the new ideas that were to govern his cen- 
tury. Having come to an agreement on this delicate 
subject, they went forth, arm in arm, in search of their 
heir. Senelm seldom met them at breakfast. He was 
an early riser, and accustomed to soUtaiy rambles before 
his parents were out of bed. 

The worthy pair found Kenelm seated on the banks of 
a trout-stream that meandered through Chillingly Park, 
dipping his line into the water, and yawning, with 
apparent relief in that operetion. 

"Does fishing Bmnse yon, my boyT" said Sir Peter, 
heartily. 

" Kot in the least, sir," answered Kenelm. 

"Then why do you do itt" asked lady Chillingly. 

" Because I know nothing else that amuses me more." 

" Ah I that is it," said Sir Peter ; " the whole secret of 
Kenelm's oddities is to be found in these words, my defir : 
he needs Bmusement. Yoltaire says truly, 'amusement 
is one of the wanta of man.' And if £enelm could 
be amused like other people, he would be like other 
people." 
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" In that case," said Eenelm, gravely, and extracting 
from the water a amall but lively trout, which settied 
itaelf in Lady Chillingly's lap, — " in that case I would 
rattier not be amused. I have no interest in the abeurdi- 
tiee of other people. The instinct of self-preflervation 
compels me to have some interest in my own." 

" Kenelm, sir," exclaimed Xsdj Chillingly, with an 
animation into which her tranquil ladyship was very 
rarely betrayed, " take away that horrid, damp thing ! 
Put down your rod and attend to what your father says. 
Tour stjange conduct gives no cause of serious anxiety." 

Kenelm unhooked the trout, deposited the fish in his 
basket, and raising his large eyes to his father's face, 
said, " What is there in my conduct that oGcadona you 
displeasure t " 

"Not displeasure, Kenelm," said Sir Peter, kindly, 
" but anxiety ; your mother has hit upon the right word. 
You see, my dear eon, that it is my wish that you should 
distinguish yourself in the world. You might represent 
this county, as your ancestors have done before. I had 
looked forward to the proceedings of yesterday as an 
admirable occasion for youi introduction to your future 
constituenta. Oratory is the talent meet appreciated in a 
free country; and why should you not be an orator t 
Demosthenes says that delivery, delivery, delivery, is the 
art of oratory ; and your delivery is excellent^ graceful, 
aelf-poesessed, claosicaL" 

"Pardon me, my dear father, Demosthenes does not 
say delivery, nor action, as the word is commonly ren- 
dered; he eays, 'acting or atage-play,' — wrtiKpurts: the 
art by which a man delivers a speech in a feigned char- 
acter, — whence we get the word hypocrisy. Hypocriqr, 
hypocrisy, hypocrisy ] is, accoiding to Demoethenea, the 
triple art of the orator. Do you wish me to become 
triply a hypocrite 1" 
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"Eeneltn, I am aehamed of you. You know aa veil 
u I do Uiat it is only by metaphoi that you can twist 
the woid ascribed to the great Atbenian into tlie senae of 
hypocrisy. But wwiiTning it, as you eay, to mean not 
delivery, but actmg, I understand why your ddbut as an 
orator was not saccesBfal. Your delivery was excellent, 
your acting defective. An orator should please, conciliate, 
persuade, prepossesa. You did the reverse of all this ; 
and though you produced a great effect, the effect was so 
decidedly to youi disadvantage that it would have loat 
you an electi<m on any hustings in England." 

" Am I to understand, my dear father," said Kenelm, 
in the mournful and compaaaionate tones with which a 
pious minister of the Church reproves some abandoned 
and hoary sinner, — " am I to understand that you would 
commend to your son the adoption of deliberate falsehood 
for the gain of a selfish ad vantage ) " 

" Delibereto falsehood ! you impertinent puppy ! " 

" Puppy ] " repeated Kenelm, not indignantly but 
musingly, — " puppy 1 — a well-bred puppy takes after 
its parents." 

Sir Petor burst out laughing. 

Lady Chillingly rose with dignity, shook her gown, 
unfolded her parasol, and stalked away apeechleea. 

" Now, look you, Eenalm," said Sir Peter, aa soon as 
be had composed himself, " these quips and homora of 
yours are amusing enough to an eccentric man like myself, 
but they will not do for the world ; and how at your age, 
and with the rare advantages you have had in an early 
introducdon to the heat intellectual society, under &e 
guidance of a tutor acquainted with the new ideas which 
are to influence the conduct of stateemen, you could have 
made so silly a speech as you did yeeteidaj, I cannot 
understand." 
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" M; dear father, allov me to assure 7011 that the idea* 
I expreued aie the new ideas moat in Togne, — ideas 
expreeaed in still plainer, or, if you prefer the epithet^ 
still sillier terms than I employed. You will find them 
iseldlled into the public mind by ' The Londoner,' and by 
most intellectual journals of a liberal charactar." 

"Eenelm, £enelm, such ideas would turn the world 
topsy-turvy," 

"New ideas always do tend to turn old ideas topey- 
tnrvy. And the world, after all, is only an idea, which 
is tamed topsy-tuiry with every successive century." 

"You make me sick of the word ideas. Leave off 
youi metapbyrics and study real life." 

" It ia real life which I did study under Mr. Welby. 
He is the Archimandrit« of Realism. It is sham life 
which you wish me to study. To oblige you I am will- 
ing to commence it. I daresay it is very pleasant. Seal 
life is not ; on the contraiy, dull." And Eenelm yawned 

" Have you no young friends ' among your fellow- 
collegians?" 

" Friends I certainly not, sir. Bat I believe I have 
some enemies, who answer the same purpoee as friends, 
only they don't hurt one so much." 

"Do you mean to say that you lived alone at Cam- 
bridge T" 

"No; I lived a good deal with Aristophanes, and a 
llttie with Conic Sections and Hydrostatics." 

" fiooks. Dry company." 

"Hore innocent, at least, tiian moist company. Did 
you ever get drunk, sir 1 " 

"Drunk!" 

" I tried to do so once with the young oompaniona whom 
you would commend to me as friends. I d<m't think I 
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euoBMieA, but I woke with a headache. Beal life at 
college abounds with headache." 

" Kenelm, m; boy, one thing is cleat, — yaa mtut 
travel." 

" As yen please, dr. Marcus Antoninos aaye that it is 
all one b) a stone whether it be thrown upwards ot down- 
waide. When ahall I start 1 " 

"Veiy soon. Of course there are preparations to 
mako ; jon should tuTS a travelling companion. I don't 
mean a tutor, — you are too clever and too steiMly to need 
one, — but a pleasant, eenaible, well-mannered yonng per^ 
son of your own age." 

" My own age, — male or female t" 

Sir Peter tried hard to frown. The utmost he could 
do was to reply gmvely, " Fkkali ! If I said you were 
too steady to need a tutor, it was because you have 
hitherto seemed little likely to be led out of your i*ay by 
female allurdmente. Among your other studies may I 
inquire if you have included that which no man has ever 
yet thoroughly mastered, — the study of woman 1 " 

"Certainly. Do you object to my catching another 
trout I" 

" Trout be — blest, or the reveiao. So you have 
studied woman. I should never have thought it. 
Where and when did you commence that department 
of science 1 " 

"Wheni Ever since I was ten years old. Where 1 
First in youi own house, then at college. Hush! — a 
bite;" and another trout left its native element and 
alighted on Sir Peter's nose, whence it was solemnly 
transferred to the basket. 

" At ten years old, and in my own house. That flaunt- 
ing huBsy Jane, the under-housemaid — " 

" Jane ! No, sir. Pamela, Miss Byron, Clarissa, — 
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CBmales in Bichardson, who, according to Dr. Johnson, 
' taught the paodone to move at the command of riitue.' 
I tnut for your sake that Dr. Johnson did not err in that 
BBsertion, for Z found all those females at night in you 
own private apartments." 

" Oh !" said Sir Peter, " that 'a aU." 

"All I remember at ten years old," replied Kenelm. 

"And at Mr. Welby's or at college," proceeded Sir 
Peter, timorously, " was your acquaintance with females 
of the same kind 1 " 

Kenelm shook his head. " Much wone ; they were 
very naughty indeed at college." 

" I should think so, with snch a lot of young fellows 
running after them." 

" Very few fellows run sfter the females. I mean, — 
rather avoid them." 

"So much the better." 

" So, my father, so much tbe worse ; wiUiout an inti- 
mate knowledge of those females there is little use going 
to coll^ at all." 

" Explain yourself," 

" Every one who receives a classical education is intro- 
duced into their sode^, — Pyriha and Lydia, Olycen 
and Corinna, and many more, all of the same sort ; and 
then the females in Aristophanes, what do you say to 
them, sirT" 

" Is it only females who lived 2,000 or 3,000 years sgo, 
or more probably never lived at oil, whose intimacy you 
have cultivated! Have you never admired any real 
women t " 

"Real women 1 I never met one. Xevei met a 
woman who was not a sham, — a sham from the moment 
she LB told to be pretty -behaved, conceal her sentiments, 
and look fibs when she does not speak them. Bat if I 
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am to Isarn aluun life, I suppose I must put up vitii- 



" Have you been crosaed in love that you speak so 
bitteily of the aext" 

"I don't speak bitterly of tbe sex. Examine any 
iromaa on her oath, and she '11 own she is a abam, always 
has been, and always will be, and is proud of it." 

" I am glad your mother is not by to hear you. You 
will think differently one of these days. Meanwhile, to 
turn to the other sex, is there no young man of your own 
rank wiUi whom you would like to travel 1 " 

" Certainly not I hate quarrelling." 

"As you please. But you cannot go quite alone; I 
will find you a good travelling servant I must write to 
town to-day about your preparations, and in another week 
or so I hope all will be ready. Your allomnce will be 
whatever you like to fix it at; you have never been 
extravagant, and — boy — I love you. Amuee yourself, 
enjoy yourself, and oome back cured of your oddities, but 
preservii^ your honor." 

Sir Peter bent down and kissed his son's brow. 
Kenelm was moved ; he rose, put his arm round his 
father's shoulder, and lovingly said, in an undertone, 
" If ever I am tempted to do a base thing, may I remem- 
ber whose son I am, — I shall be safe then." He with- 
drew his arm as he said this, and took his solitary way 
along the banks of the stream, forgetful of rod and line. 
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Thk yonng man continued to skirt the eide of the strasm, 
until he leached the boundary pale of the pork. Here, 
placed on a rough gniBa mound, some former proprietor, 
of s soda] temperament, had built a kind of belvedere, 
eo as to command a cheerful view of the highroad belov. 
UechanicaJly the heir of the Chillinglys ascended the 
mound, seated himself within the belvedere, and leaned 
hie chin on his hand in a thoughtful attitude. It waa 
raielj that the buUding was honored hy a human visitor, 

— its habitual occupante were spiders. Of those indus- 
trious insects it was a well-populated colony. Their 
webs, darkened with dust, and ornamented with the 
wings and legs and skeletons of many an unfortunate 
traveller, clung thick to angle and window-sill, festooned 
the rickety table on which the young man leaned his 
elbow, and described geometrical circles and rhomboids 
between the gaping lails that formed the backs of vener^ 
able cbAirs. One large black spider — who was probably 
the oldest inhabitant, and held possession of the best place 
by the window, ready to offer perfidious welcome to every 
winged itinerant who might be tempted to turn aside 
from the highroad for the sake of a little cool and repose 

— rushed from its innermost penetralia at the entrance of 
£enelm, and remained motionless in the centre of its 
meshes, staring at him. It did not seem quite sure 
whether the stranger was too big or not. 
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" It is a wonderful proof of the wisdom of PrOTidencc," 
said Keaelm, " that whenever any Urge number of its 
creatures forms a community or class, a secret element of 
diannion euteie into the hearts of the indiridaals forming 
the congregation, and prevents their cooperating heartily 
and effectually for their common interest 'The fleas 
would have dragged me out of bed if they had been 
unanimoua,' said the great Mr. Cumn ; and there can be 
no doubt that if all the spiders in this commonwealth 
would unite to attack me in a body, I should fall a vic- 
tim to their combined nippers. But spiders, though 
inhabiting the same region, constituting the same race, 
animated by the same instincts, do not combine even 
against a butterfly ; each seeks his own special advantage, 
and not that of the community at large. And how com- 
pletely the life of each thing resembles a circle in this 
respect, that it can never touch another circle at more 
than one point I Nay, I doubt if it quite touches it even 
there : there is a space between every atom, — self is 
always eel&sb ; and yet there are eminent masters in the 
Academe of New Ideas who wish to make us believe 
that all the working classes of a civilized world could 
merge every diflierence of race, creed, intellect, individual 
propensities and interests, into the construction of a single 
web, stocked as a larder in comm<Hi ! " Here the aolilo- 
quist came to a dead stop, and leaning out of the win- 
dow, contemplated the higtiroad. It was a very fine 
highroad, — straight and level, kept in excellent order 
by turnpikes at every eight miles. A pleasant green- 
Bwaid bordered it on either side, and under the belvedere 
the benevolence of some mediaval Chillingly had placed 
a little drinking-fountain for the refreshment of way- 
farers. Close te the fountain stood a rude stone bench, 
overshadowed by a large willow, and commanding from 
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the high table-gionnd on which it vas placed a wide view 
of corn-fields, meadows, and distant hOls, Bnflused in the 
mallow light ot the anmmer sun. Along that road thare . 
came aucceasivel; a wagon filled with pAaaengers seated 
on stnw, — an old woman, a pretty girl, two children ; 
then a stout farmer going to market in his dog-cart ; then 
three flies carrying fares to the nearest railway station ; 
then a handsome young man on horseback, a handsome 
young lady by his side, a groom behind. It was easy to 
see that the young man and young lady were toven, — 
see it in his ardent looks and serious lips parted but for 
whiapeiB only to be heard by hei ; see it in her downcast 
eyes and heightened color. " ' Alas I regardless of tiieir 
doom,' " muttered Kenelm, " what trouble those ' little 
victims ' are preparing for themselves and their progeny I 
Would I could lend them Decimua Roach's ' Approach to 
the Angels ' I " The road now for scone minutea became 
solitary and still, when there was heard to the right a 
sprightly sort of carol, half sung, half recited, in musical 
voice, with a singularly clear enunciation, so that the words 
reached Eenelm's ear distinctly. They isn thus : — 
" Black Kari looked forth from his cottage-door, 
He looked on the foreit green ; 

And down the path, with bia dogs befote. 
Came tbe Bitter of Nierestein : 

Singing, singing, lortily singing, 
Down the path, with hie d(^ before. 

Came the Hitter of Nierertein." 
At a voice so English, attuned to a strain so Germanic, 
Kenelm pricked up attentive ears, and turning his eye 
down tbe road, beheld, eme^ing from the shade of beeches 
that overhung the park pales, a figure that did not alto- 
gether harmonise with tbe idea of a Hitter of NieresteitL 
It was, nevertheless, a picturesque figure enough. The 
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man wu atdred in ■ somewhat threadbare suit of lincoln 
green, with s high-crowned Tyioleae hat ; a kiia[iBaGk was 
slung behind his ehouIdeTS, and he was attended by a 
white Pomeranian dog, evidently foot-sore, hut doing his 
beat to appear proficient in the chase by limping acme 
yards in advance of his master, and sniffing into tlie 
hedges for rate and mice, and such small deer. 

By the time the pedestrian had reached to the close of 
his refrain he had gained the fountain, and greeted it with 
an exclamation of pleasure. Shpping the knapsack from 
his shoulder, he filled the iron ladle attached to the basin. 
He then called to the dog by the name of Max, and held 
the ladle for him to drink. Not till the animal had satisfied 
bis thirst did the master assm^ his own. Then, lifting 
hie hat and bathing his temples and face, the pedestrian 
seated himself on the bench, and the d<% nestled on the 
turf at his feet. After a tittle pause the wayfarer began 
again, thoi^h in a lower and slower tone, to chant his 
refrain, and proceeded, with abrupt snatches, to link the 
veise on to another stanza. It was evident that he was 
either endeavorii^ to remember or to invent, and it 
seemed rather like the latt«r and more laborious opeift- 
tion of mind. 

" 'Why on foot, why on foot, lUtter Earl,' qnoth ha, 
• And not on thy palfrey gray t ' 
Palfrey gray — hum — gray. 

■ The rmi of ilMnck was too strong for m^ 
And has galloped my iteed away.' 

That will do, — good I " 

" Oood indeed I He is easily satisfied,'' muttered 
Eeoelm. " But such pedestrians don't pass the road 
every day. Let us talk to him." So saying, he slipped 
qoietiy out of the window, descended the mound, and 
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letting himaelf into tha road by b screened wicket-gate, 
took hia noiselesa atand behind the wayfarei and beneath 
the bowery willow. 

The man had now sunk into silence. Perhaps he had 
tired himself of rhymee ; or perhape the mechanism of 
verse-making had been replaced by that kind of senti- 
ment, or that kind of reverie, which is common to the 
temperaments of those who indulge in veise-making. 
But the loveliness of the eceue before him had caught his 
eye and fixed it into an intent gaze npon wooded land- 
scapes stretching farther and farther to the range of hills 
en which the heaven seemed to rest. 

" I should like to heat the rest of that German ballad," 
said a voice, abruptly. 

The wayfarer started, and turning round, presented to 
Kenelm's view a countenance in the ripest noon of man- 
hood, with locks and beard of a deep rich auburn, brif^t 
bine eyes, and a wonderful, nameless charm both of fea- 
ture and expression, very cheerful, very frank, and not 
without a certain nobleness of character which seemed to 
exact respect. 

" I beg your pardon for my interruption, " said Kenelm, 
lifting his hat ; " but I overheard you renting, and 
though I Bnppose your verses are a translation from the 
G«rinan, I don't remember anything like them in such 
popular German poets as I happen te have read." 

" It is not a translation, sir," replied the itinerant. " I 
was only trying to strii^ together some ideas that come 
into my head this fine morning." 

" You are a poet, then t " said Eenelm, sealing himself 
on the bench. 

" I dare not say poet I am a verse-maker." 

" Sir, I know there is a distinction. Many poets of 
the present day, considered very good, are uncommonly 
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bad Tene-makera. For my part, I cotild mote readily 
imagine them to be good poets if they did not make vtnea 
at all. But can I not hear the rest of the ballad ) " 

" Alaa I the rest of the ballad is not yet made. It u 
rather a long aubject, and my flights are very brief." 

" That is mach in their favor, and very unlike the 
poetry in fashion. You do not belong, I think, to tiiis 
neighborhotxi. Are you and your dog travelling farT" 

" It is my holiday time, and I ramble on through the 
summer. I am travelling far, for I travel till September. 
Ijfe amid summer fields is a very joyous thing." 

" la it indeed T " said Kenelm, with much itaiwf^. " I 
should have thought that, loi^ before September, you 
would have got very much bored with the fields and the 
dog and yourself altogether. But, to be sure, you have 
the resource of verse-making, and that seema a very 
pleasant and absorbing occupation to those who practise 
it, — from our old friend Honce, kneading labored 
Alcaics into honey in his summer rambles among the 
watered woodlands of Tibur, to Cardinal Richelieu em- 
ployii^ himself on French rhymes in the intervals 
between chopping off noblemen's heads. It does not 
seem to signify much whether the verses be good or bad, 
so far as tiie pleasure of the verse-maker himself is con- 
cerned; for Richelieu was as much charmed with his 
occupation as Horace was, and his verses were certainly 
not Horatian." 

"Surely at your age, nr, and with your evident 
education — " 

" Say culture ; that 's the word in fashion nowadays." 

"Well, your evident culture, — you must have made 
verses." 

" Latin verses, — yes ; and occasionally Greek. I was 
obliged to do so at school. It did not amuse me." 
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" Try En^uh." 

Eeaelm shook his head. "Not L Evtxj oobUai 
ahonld Btick to his last." 

" Wall, put aside the verse-makiog : don't you find a 
Mnsible ei^ojment in those solitary sammer walks, when 
yon have Nature all to yourself, — eitjoyinent in marking 
all the mobile, eTtuescent changes in her face, het laugh, 
her smile, her tears, her very frown 1" 

"Assuming that by Nature you mean a mechanical 
series of external phenomena, I object to youi speaking 
of a machinery as if it weie a person of the feminine 
gender, — ker laugh, htr smile, etc As well talk of the 
laugh and smile of a steam-engine. But to descend to 
common-sense. I grant there is some pleasure in solitary 
lambles in fine weather and amid vaiying scenery. Tog 
say that it is a holiday excuraioD that you are enjc^ng : 
I prssnme, therefore, that you have some practical occu- 
pation which consumes the time that you do not devote 
to a holiday t" 

"Yes; I am not altc^ther an idler. I work some- 
times, though not BO hard as I onght ' Life is earnest,' 
ss the poet says. But I and my dog are rested now, and 
as I have still a long walk before me, I must wish yon 
good-day." 

" I fear," said Eenelm, with a grave and aweet p<^te- 
neas of tone and manner, which he could command' at 
times, and which, in its difference from merely conven- 
tional urbanity, was not without fascination, — " I fear 
that I have ofi'ended you by a question that most have 
seemed to you inquisitive, perhaps impertinent ; accept 
my excuse : it is very rarely that I meet any one who 
interests me, and you do." As he spoke he ofi'ered his 
hand, which the wayfarer shook very cordially. 

"I should be a churl indeed if your qneation could 
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have given me offence. It is rather perhaps I who am 
gailty of impertinence, if I take advantage of my seniority 
in yeoiB, and tender yon a counsel. Do not despise 
Nature, or regard her as a steam-engine ; yon will find in 
her a very agreeable and conversable friend, if you will 
cultivate her intimacy. And I don't know a better mode 
of doing BO at your age, and with your strong limbs, thui 
putting a knapsack on your shoulders, and turning foot- 
taiveller, like myself." 

"Sir, I thank you for your counsel; and I trust we 
may meet again, and interchange ideas as to the thing 
you call Nature, — a thii^ which science and art never 
appear to see with the same eyes. If to an artist Nature 
has a soul, why, so has a steam-engine. Art gifts with 
soul all matter Uiat it contemplates ; science turns all that 
is already gifted with soul into matter. Good-day, sir." 

Here Eenelm turned bock abruptly, and the traveler 
want his way, silently and thoughtfully. 
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CHAPTEB XV. 



KxNUiif letncad his stepa homeward under the ahade of 
his "old hereditary trees." One mi^t have thought his 
path along the greenswatde, and by the aide of the bab- 
blii^ rivulet, was pleaaonter and more condndve to 
peaceful thoughts than the broad, duaty thoroughfare 
along which plodded the wanderer he bad quitted. But 
the man addicted to reverie forms his own landscapes 
and colors his own skies. 

"It is," soliloquized Eenetm Chillingly, "a strangr 
yearning I have long felt, to get out of myself, — to get, 
as it were, into another man's skin, and have a little 
variety of thoi^ht and emotion. One's self is always the 
same self ; and that is why I yawn so often. But if I 
can't get into another man's skin, the next best thing is 
to get as unlike myself as I possibly con do. Let me see 
what is myself. Myself is Kenelm Chillin^y, son and 
heir to a rich gentleman. But a fellow with a knapsack 
on his back, sleeping at wayside inns, is not at all lik« 
Eeoelm Chillingly, — especially if he is very short of 
money, and may come to want a dinner. Perhaps that 
sort of fellow may take a livelier view of things ; he can't 
take, a duller one. Courage, Hyself, — you and I can 
bnt try." 

For the next two days Eenelm was obeetved to be 
unusually pleasant He yawned much less frequency, 
walked with his father, played piquet with his mothei; 
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was more like other people. Sir PeUr was charmed ; he 
ascribed this happ; change to the preparations he was 
making for Keuelm's travelling in style. The proud 
father was in active correspondence with his great Lon- 
don friends, seeking letters of introdnction to Eenelm for 
all the courts of Europe. Fortmanteaue, with every 
modem convenience, were ordered ; an experienced 
courier, who could talk all languages, — and cook French 
dishes if required, — was invited to name his terms. In 
short, every arrangement worthy a young patrician's en- 
trance into the great world was in rapid progress, when 
suddenly Eenelm Chillingly disappeared, leaving behind 
him on Sir Peter's library table the following letter: — 

Hv TBSI DKAB FatHCH, — Obedient to yonr deaii«, I 
depart in search of real life and real persons, or of tlte best 
imitations of them. Forgive me, I beseech yon, if I com- 
mence that search in my own way. I have Been enough of 
ladies and gentlemen for the present, — they must be all very 
much aUke in every part of the world. Tou desired me to be 
amused. 1 go to try if that be ponible. Ladies and gentle- 
men are not amusing ; the more ladylike or gentlemanlike 
they are, the more insipid I find tbem. My dear father, I go 
in quest of adventure like Anutdis of Qanl, like Don Quixote, 
like Oil Bias, like Roderick Random, like, in short, the only 
people seeking real life, — the people who never existed except 
in books. I go on foot ; I go alone. I have provided myself 
with a larger amount of money than I ought to spend, hecatue 
every man must buy experience, and the first fees are heavy. 
In foct, I have put Gfly pounds into my pocket-book and into 
my pnree five sovereigns and seventeen shillings. This sum 
ought to la»t me a year, bat I daresay inexperience will do me 
out of it in a month, so we will count U as nothing. Since 
you have asked nie to fix my own allowance, I will beg ynu 
kindly to commence it this day in advance, by an order to 
your banker to cash my checks to the amount of five pounds, 
and to the same amount monthly, — namely, at the rate of 
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dxtj poimdB a jmr. With that anm 1 can't starre, and if I 
want more, ft may be amnaiiig to work foT it. Piaj dont lend 
after ma, or iutitate inquiriea, or disturb the hoiuehold and 
Mt all the neighborhood talking, by' any mention either of mj 
project or of jonr anrpriBB at it. I will not fail to write to 
70a from time to time. 

Yon will judge beat what to aaj to my dear mother. If 
yon tell her the troth, which of comae I ahould do did I tell 
her anything, my reqoeat ia virtoallj fnutrated, and I (hall be 
the talk of the conntj. Ton, I know, dont think telling fiba 
ii immoral, when it happeni to be convenient, aa it wonld be 
in diii caae. 

I expect to be abient a year or eighteen montha; if I pro- 
long my traTeln, it shall be in the way yon proposed. I will 
then take my place in polite locjety, call upon yon to pay all 
ezpenMB, and fib on my own account to any extent required 
by that world of fiction which ia peopled by illuBions and 
governed by Bhama. 

Heaven bless yon, my dear father, and be quite snre that 
if 1 get into any tronble requiring « friend, it is to you I shall 
turn. As yet I have no otbei friend on earth, and with pru* 
dence and good-luck I mi^ eecape the infliction of any other 

Vonrs ever aSeetionately, 

EXHKLU. 

P, 3. — Dear father, I open my letter in your litoaiy to 
say again, " Bless you," and to tell you how fondly I kissed 
yonr old beaver gloves, which I found on the table. 

Wliea Sir Pet«r came to that poatocript he took off hia 
spectacles and wiped them ; they were vety moist 

Then he fell into a profound meditation. Sir Peter 
was, aa I have said, a learned man ; he was also in aome 
things a seueible man ; and he had a strong sympathy 
with the humoroue side of his son's crotchety character. 
What was to lie said to Lady Chillingly 1 That matron 
waa quit« guiltless of any criine which should deprive her 
of a husband's confidence in a natter relating to her only 
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Bon. 8h6 was k Tutnoiu matron, — moTala irreproach- 
able, ma&nera dignified, and Ae-iartmely. Any one see- 
ing her for the first time would intuitively eay, "Your 
ladyship." Was this a matron to be snppressed in any 
well-ordered domestic circlet Sir Peter's conscience 
loudly answered, " No ; " but when, patting conscience 
into his pocket, he r^arded the question at issue as a 
man of the world, Sir Peter felt that to communicate the 
contente of his son's letter to Lady Chillingly would be 
the foolishest thing he could possibly do. Did she know 
that Kenelm had absconded with the family dignity 
invested in his very name, no marital authority short 
of such abuses of power as coustitiite the offence of 
cruelty in a wife's acUon for divorce from social boaid 
and nuptial bed, could prevent Lady Chillingly from 
summoning all the grooms, sending them in all directions, 
with strict orders to brii^ back the runaway dead or 
alive; the walls would be placarded with handbills, 
" Strayed from his home," etc. ; the police would be tele- 
graphing private instructions from town to town ; the 
scandal would stick to Eenelm Chillingly for life, accom- 
panied with vague hints of criminal propensities and 
insane hallucinations ; he would be ever afterwards 
pointed out as "the hah who had dibafpearkd." And 
to disappear and to turn up again, instead of beii^ mur- 
dered, is the most hateful thing a man can do ; all the 
newspapers bark at him, "Tray, Blanche, Sweetheart, 
and all ; " strict explanations of the unseemly fact of his 
safe existence are demanded in the name of public deco- 
rum, and no explanations are accepted, —it is life saved, 
character loet 

Sir Peter seized his hat and walked forth, not to 
deliberate whether to fib or not to fib to the wife of hia 
boeom, but to consider what kind of fib would the most 
quickly sink into the bosom of his wife. 
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A tew taroB to and fro the terrace aofficad for the con- 
oeption and outuiing of the fib aeboted, — a pnxd that 
Sir Fetei was a practiBed fibber. He le-enterad the 
hooM, passed into her ladyship's liabitiul nttin^room, 
and said with careless gayety, " My old friend the Duke 
<rf Cnareville is juat setting off on a toor to Switierhmd 
with his family. His youngest dau^iter, I*dy Jane, ia 
a pretty girl, and would not be a bad match for Kenelm." 

"I^y Jane, the youngest danghter with bir hair, 
whom I saw last as a very charming child, nursing a 
lovely doll presented to her by the Empress Eng^e ; a 
good match indeed for Kenelm." 

" I am glad you agree with me. Would it not be a 
favorable step towards that alliance, and an excellent 
thing for Kenelm generally, if he were to visit ib.9 Ctm.- 
tinent as one of the duke's travelling party t " 

"Of course it would." 

"Then you approve what I have done, — the Duke 
starts the day after to-morrow, and I have packed Kenelm 
off to town, with a letter to my old friend. You will 
excuse all leave-taking. You know that though the best 
of sons, he is an odd fellow ; and seeing that I had talked 
him into it, I struck while the iron was hot, and sent 
him off by the express at nine o'clock this morning, tta 
fear that if I allowed any delay he would talk himself 
ont of it." 

" Do you mean to say Kenelm is actually gone t Good 
gracious I" 

Sir Peter stole softly from the room, and summoning 
his valet, said, " I have sent Mr. Chillingly to London. 
Pack up the clothes he is likely to want, so that he can 
have them sent at once, whenever be writes for them." 

And thus hy a judicioos violation of tfriih on tb4 
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part of hu father, that exemplarjr truth-teller Eenslm 
Chillingly saved the hoDor of his house and his own 
reputation from t^e breath of scandal and the inquisi- 
tion of the police. He was not "thb lus wso bad 
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BOOK n. — CHAPTEB L 

KCNIUC GHlLLnroLT had quitted the patsmol home at 
daybreak before any of the household was astir. 

" UnqneBtionably," aoid he, aa he walked along the 
■olitaty lanes, — " Dnquestionably Z b^^ the world aa 
poets begin poetry, an imitator and a plagiarist. I am 
imitating an itinerant veree-maker, as, no donbt, he began 
by imitating some other maker of vene. But if ttiere be 
anything in me, it will work iteelf oat in original form. 
And after all, the rerae-maker is not the inventor of 
ideas. Adventoie <m foot is a notion that remounta to 
the age ot fitble. Hercules, for instance, — that wss the 
way in which he got to heaven, as a foot-traveller. How 
solitary the world is at this hour ! Is it not for that 
reason that this is of all hours the moat beautiful T " 

Here he paused, and looked around and above. It was 
the very height of rammer. The sun was just rising 
over gentie, sloping uplands. All the dews on the hedge- 
rows sparkled. There was not a clond in the heavens. 
trproM from die green blades of the com a solitary sky- 
lark. His voice woke up the other binds. A few 
roinntes more, and the joyous concert began. Kenelm. 
reverently dofied his hat and bowed his head in mute 
homage and thanksgiving. 
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About nine o'clock Eenelm entered a tovm aome twelve 
miles distant from his father's house, and towards which 
be had designedly made his way, becanse in Uiat town ha 
was acaicely if at all known by sight, and he might there 
make the pnrchasee be requiied witbont attracting any 
marked obaerration. He had selected for his travelling 
costume a shooting-dress, as Uie simplest and least likely 
to belong to bis rank as a gentleman. But still in its 
very cut there was an air of distinction, and every laborer 
he bad met on the way bad touched bia bat to bim. 
Besides, who wears a shootingnireeB in the middle of 
June, or a sfaooting-dresa at all, unless be be either a 
game-keeper or a gentleman licensed to shoot f 

Kenelm entered a lai^ store-shop for leady-made 
clothes, and purchased a suit such as might be worn on 
Sundays by a small country yeoman or tenant-farmer of a 
petty holding, — a stout coarse broadcloth upper pttmenti 
half coat, half jacket, witli waistcoat to match, strong cor- 
duroy trousen, a smart Belcher neckcloth, with a small 
stock of linen and woollen socks in harmony wiUi the 
otber raiment. He bought also a leathern knapsack, 
just big enough to contain this wardrobe, and a couple of 
books, which, with bis combe and brushes, he bad brought 
away in his pockets ; for among all his trunks at home 
there was no knapsack. 

These purchases made and paid for, he passed quickly 
through the town, and stopped at a humble inn at the 
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ontakirta, to which he ma attracted by the notice, 
" Befreahmeiit for man and beast" He entered a little 
sanded parlor, which at that hour he had all to himself 
called for breakfast, aad devoured the best part of a 
fouipenny loa^ with a couple of hard egga. 

ThoB memitecl, he again sallied forth ; and deviating 
into a thick wood by the roadside, he exchanged the 
habiliments with which he had left home for those he 
had purchased, and by the help of one or two big stones 
sunk the relinquished garments into a small but deep 
pool which he was lucky enough to find in a bush-grown 
dell much haunted by snipes in the winter. 

" Now," said KeneUn, " I really begin to think I have 
got out of myself. I am in another man's skin; for 
what, after aD, is a skin hut a soul's clothing, and what is 
clothing but a decenter skin t Of its own natural skin 
every civilized soul is ashamed. It is the height <rf 
impropriety for any one but the lowest kind of savi^ to 
show it. If the purest soul now existent upon earth, the 
Pope of Rome's or the Archbishop of Canterbuty's, were 
to pass down the Strand with the skin which nature gave 
to it bare to the eye, it would be brought up before a 
m^istrate, prosecuted by the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice, and committed to jail as a public nuisance. 

" Decidedly I am now in another man's skin. Ken- 
elm Chillingly, I no longer 



Tears faithfully ; 
But am, 

With profound consideration, 

Tour obedient, humble Servant." 
With light step and elated crest, the wanderer, titw 
transforme*], sprang from the wood into the dust; 
thoroughfare. 
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H« h(ul travelled on for about an hour, meeting bat 
few other pasBengera, when he heatd to the right a loud, 
ehrill young roice, " Help, help j I will not go, — I teU 
you, I will not ! " Just before him stood, by a high five- 
baned gate, a pensive gray cob attached to a neat-looking 
gig. The bridle was loose on the cob's neck. The 
animal was evidently accustomed to stand quietly when 
(odered to do so, and ^ad of tbe opportunity. 

The cries, " Help, help ! " were renewed, mingled with 
louder tones in a rougher voice, — tones of wrath and 
menace. Evidently these sounds did not come from the 
cob. Eenelm looked over tbe gate, and saw a few yards 
distant, in a grass field, a wdl-dreseed boy strug^ing 
violently against a stout, middle-aged man who was 
rudely haulii^ him along by the arm. 

Hie chivalry natural to a namesake of the valiant Sir 
Kenelm Digby was instantly aroused. He vaulted over 
the gate, seized the man by the collar, and exclaimed, 
" For shame I what are you doing to that poor boy t 
Let him go ! " 

" Why the devil do you interfere ! " cried the stoat 
man, his eyes glaring and his hps foaming with rage. 
" Ah, are you the villain I Tee, no doubt of it. 1 11 
give it to you, jackanapes;" and still grasping tlie boy 
with one hand, with the other the stout man darted a 
blow at Eenelm, from which nothing leee than the 
practised pugilistic skill and natural, alertness of the 
youth thus suddenly assaulted could have saved his eyes 
and nose. As it was, the stout man had the worst of 
it; the blow was parried, returned with a dexterous 
manceuvie of Kenelm's right foot in Cornish fashion, and 
proeumbil Aumt hot, — the stout man lay sprawling on his 
back. The boy, thus released, seized hold of Eenelm by 
the arm, and hurrying him along up the field, cried, 
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" Come, come before he gets np I uve me I save me I * 
Ere he had reoovered his own auTpnao, the bo; had 
dngged Kenelm to the gate, uid jumped into the gi^ 
sobbing forth, ** Qet in, get in, I can't drive I Oetin, and 
driTe, — yon I Qnick ! quick ! " 

" Bat — " b^n Eenelm. 

"Get in, or I shall go mad." Kenehn obeyed; the 
bc^ gave him the reins, and seising the whip himself 
applied it Instily to the cob. On sprang the cob. " Stop, 
•top, ebap, Uiief I — villain 1 Holloa ! — thieves, thieves, 
thieves I Stop 1 " cried a voice behind. Kenelm in- 
voluntarily turned bis head and beheld the stout man 
perched upon &e gate and gesticulating furiously. It 
was but a glimpee; again the whip was plied, the cob 
frantically broke into a gallop, the gig jolted and 
bumped and swerved, luid it was not till they had put 
a good mile between tbemselves and the stout man 
that Keuelm succeeded in obtaining poeeesdoD of the 
whip, and calming the -cob into a rational trot 

"Toung gentleman," then said Ksnelm, "perfaape 
you will have the goodnesa to explain." 

" By-and-by ; get on, that 's a good fellow ; you shall 
be well paid for it, — well and handsomely." 

Quoth Eenelm, gravely, " I know that in real life pay- 
ment and service naturaUy go together. Bat we will put 
aside Uie payment till you tell me what is to be the 
service. And first, whither am I to drive you T We an 
coming to a place where three roads meet ; which of the 
three dull I toket" 

" Oh, I don't know ; there is a finger-poet I want 
to get to — but it is a secret ; you II not betiay me. 
PKnuise, — swear." 

" t don't swear except when I am in a passion, which, 
T nni sorry to say, is very seldom ; and I don't piwniie 
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till I know what I promise ; neither do I go on driving 
ranaw&y boys in other men's gigs unless I know that I 
am toking them to a safe place, where their papas and 
mammas can get at them." 

" I have no papa, no mamma," said the bo;, dolefully, 
and with quivering lips. 

" Poor boy I I suppose that hurly brute is yourschool- 
master, and yon are running away hofne for fear of a 



The boy bnrst out laughing, — a' pretty, silvery merry 
laugh ; it thrilled through Eenelm Chillingly. " No ; he 
wotdd not Hog me. He is not a schoolmaster ; he is WEOsa 
than that" 

"Isit poeaible? What is he I" 

" An uncle." 

" Hum I uncles are proverbial for cruelty ; were so in 
the classical days, and Richard III. was the only scholar 
in his family." 

" Eh ! classical and Richard III. I " said the boy, 
startled, and looking attentively at the pensive driver. 
" Who are yon 1 You talk like a gentleman." 

" I b^ pardon. I '11 not do so again if I can help 
it — Decidedly," thought Kenelm, " I am beginning to 
be amused. What a blessing it is to get into another 
man's skin, and another man's gig too I " Aloud, " Here 
we are at the finger-post If you are running away from 
your uncle, it is time to inform me where you are running 
to." 

Here the boy leaned over the gig and examined the 
finger-post Then he clapped his hands joyfully. 

" All right ! I thought so, — 'To Tor-Hadham, eigh- 
teen mites.' That's the road to Tor-Hadham." 

"Do you mean to say I am to drive you all that 
way, — eighteen miles J " 
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-Tee." 

"And to whom are you gob^I" 

" I will toll you by-and-by. Do go on, — do, pray. I 
can't drive, — never drove in my life, — or I would not 
ask you. Pmy, pray, don't deeert me 1 If yon are a 
gentleman, you will not ; and if you are not a gentleman, 
I have got ^10 in my purse, which you shall have when 
I am safe at Tor-Hadham. Don't heaitato; my whole 
life is at stake I " And the boy began once more to sob. 

Kenelm directed the pony's head towards Tot-Hadham, 
and the boy ceased to sob. 

" You are a good, dear fellow," said the boy, wiping 
his eyes. " I am afraid I am taking you very much out 
of yonr road." 

" I have no road in particular, and would as soon go 
to Tor-Hadham, which I have never seen, aa anywhere 
else. I am but a wanderer on the face of the earth." 

" Have you loet your papa and mamma too I Why, 
you are not much older than I am." 

" Little gentleman," said Kenelm, gravely, " I am just 
of age J and you, I suppose, are about fourteen." 

" What fun ! " criod the boy, abruptly. " Is n't it 
funt" 

"It will not be fun if I am eentonced to penal servi- 
tude for stealing your uncle's gi^ and robbing hia little 
nephew of £10. By the bye, that choleric relation of 
yours meant to knock down somebody else when he 
struck at me. He asked, 'Are y»u the villain)' Pray 
who is the villain 1 he is evidently in your confidence." 

" Villain I he is the most honorable, high-minded — 
But no matter now ; I 'U introduce you to him when we 
reach Tor-Hadham. Whip that pony ; he is crawling." 

" It is up-hill ; a good man spores his beaat." 

No art and no eloquence could extort from his young 
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companion any further expknatiou than Kenelm had jet 
received ; and, indeed, aa the journey advanced, and the; 
approached theii deatination, both parties sank into 
silence. Eenelm was seriously oonsidenng that his first 
day's experience of real life in the akin of another had 
placed in some peril his own. He had knocked down a . 
man evidently respectable and well to do, had carried off 
that man's nephew, and made free with that man's goods 
and chattels, — that is, his gig and horse. All this might 
be explained satisfactorily to a justice of the peace, bat 
how ! By returning to his former akin ; by avowing 
himself to be Eenelm Chillingly, a distioguished uni- 
versity medalist, heir to no ignoble name and some 
£10,000 a year. But then, what a scandal ! — he who 
abhorred scandal ; in vulgar pariaoce, what a " row I " — be 
who denied that the very word " row " was sanctioned by 
any classic authorities in the Kngiish language. Be 
would have to explain how he came to be found dis- 
guised, carefully disguised, in garments such as no 
baronet's eldest son — even though that baronet be the 
least ancestral man oi mark wbom it suits the conven- 
ience of a First Uinister to recommend to the Sovereign 
for exaltation over the rank of Uistar — was ever beheld 
in, unless he had taken flight to the gold-diggiiigB. Was 
this a positiui in which the heir of the Chillinglys, a dis- 
tinguished family whoee coat-of-arms dated ttota the 
earliest authenticated period of Ei^iah heraldry under 
Edward III. as Three Fishes antr, could be placed, with- 
out grievous slur on the txAd and ancient blood of tha 
Three Fishes. 

And then individually to himself, Kenelm, imspe^ 
tively of the Three Fishes. What a humiliati<m I He 
had put aaide his respected father's deliberate preparatioiu 
for his entrance into real life ; he had perversely choara 
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his own walk on hia own tesponsibilit; ; and here, before 
half the fint day was over, what an infernal scrape he 
had walked himself into! And what was his excuse t 
A wretched little boy, sobbing and chuckling by turns, 
and yet who was clever enough to twiat Kenelm Chil- 
lingly round his finger j twiat him, — a msn who thought 
himself so much wiser than hia parents ; a man who had 
gained honors at the University ; a man of the gr&veet 
temperament ; a man of so nicely a critical turn of mind 
that there was not a law of art or nature in which be did 
not detect a flaw ; that he should get himaelf into this 
mess waa, to say the least of it, an uncomfortable 
reflection. 

The boy himself, as Eenelm glanced at him from time 
to time, became impish and Will-of-the-Wisp-ish. Some- 
times he laughed to himself loudly ; sometimes he wept to 
himself quietly ; sometimes, neither laughing nor weep- 
ing, he seemed absorbed in reflection. Twic«, as they 
came nearer to the town of Tor-Hadham, Eenelm nudged 
the boy, and said, " My boy, I must talk with yon ; " and 
twice the boy, withdrawing his arm from the nudge, had 
answered dreamily, — 

"Hush ! I am tlfinking." 

And so they entered the town of Tor-Hadham, — the 
cob very much done up. 
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"Kow, young nr," eaid Eenelm, in a tone calm but 
peiemptoiy, — " now we ue in the town, where am I to 
take you f and wheraver it be, there to say goodby." 

"No, not good-by. Stay with me a little bit. I 
begin to feel fri^tened, and I am bo friendless j " and 
tba boy, who had before resented the slightest nudge on 
the part of Kenelm, now wound hie arm into Kenelm's, 
and clung to him caressingly. 

I don't know what my readers have hitherto thought 
of Kenelm Chillingly, but amid all the curves and wind- 
ings of hie whimsical humor, there was one way that 
went straight to his heart, — you had only to be weaker 
than himself, and ask his protection. 

He turned round abruptiy ; he foigot all the strange- 
ness of his position, and replied, " Little brute that you 
are, 1 11 be shot if I forsake you if in trouble. But some 
compassion is also due to the cob; for his sake say 
where we are to stop." 

" I 'm sure I can't say ; I never was here before. Let 
US go to a nice quiet inn. Drive slowly ; we 11 look 
out for one." 

ToF-Hadham was a large town, not nominally the 
capital of the county, but in point of trade and bustle 
and life, virtually the capital. The straight street, 
through which the cob went as slowly as if he had been 
drawing a Triumphal Car up the Sacred Hill, presented 
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an uumated appearance. The shops had handaame 
fayadea and plat«-gla3a windows ; the pavements exhib- 
ited a lively conconrBe, evidently not merely of bosi- 
nesB, but of pleasuie, for a large proportion of the 
passers-by was compoeed of the fair eex, smartly dressed, 
many of tbem young, and some pretty. In fact, a 
regiment of Hei Majesty's — th Hussars bad been sent 
into the town two days before ; and between the officers 
of that fortunate re^ment, and the fair sex in that hospi- 
table town, there was a natural emulation which should 
make the greater number of slain and wounded. The 
advent of these heroes (professional Bubtiacters from 
hostile, and multipliers of friendly, populations) gave a 
stimulus to the caterers for those amusements which 
bring young foUu together, — archery-meetings, rifle- 
shootii^H, concerts, balls, announced in bills attached to 
boards and walls, and exposed at shop-windows. 

The boy looked eagerly forth from the gig, scanning 
especially these advertisements, till at length he uttered 
an excited exclamation, " Ah, I was right, — there it 
is!" 

" There what is t " asked Eenelm. " The ion 1 " His 
companion did not answer, but Eenelm, following the 
boy's eyes, perceived an immense hand-bilL 

"To-HORROW NlQHT ThXATRE OPBNB. 

RICHARD lU., Mr. Comitok." 
" Bo just ask where the theatre is," said ^e boy, in a 
whisper, turning away his bead. 

Eenelm stopped the cob, made the inquiry, and was 
directed to take the next turning to the right. In a few 
minutes the compo portico of an ugly, dilapidated build- 
ing, dedicated to the Dramatic Muses, presented itself at 
the angle of a dreary, deserted lane. The walls were 
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placarded with play-billa, in which the name of Compton 
stood forth as gigaotic as capitals could make it. The 
boy drew a sigh. " Sow," said he, " let us look out for 
an inn near here, — the nearest." 

No inn, however, beyoad the rank of a Bmall and 
questionable-looking public-house, waa apparent, until at 
a distance somewhat remote from the theatre, and in a 
quaint, old-fashioned, deserted square, a neat, newly 
whitewashed house displayed upon its frontispiece, in 
la^ black letters of funereal aspect^ "Temperance 
Hotel" 

" Stop," said the boy. " Don't you think that would 
suit US 1 it looks quiet" 

" Could not look more quiet if it were a tombstone," 
replied Kenelm. 

The boy put bis hand npon the reins and stopped the 
cob. Tile cob was in that condition that the sl^htest 
touch sufficed to stop him, though he turned bis head 
Bomewhat ruefully, as if in doubt whether hay and com 
would be within the regulations of a Temperance HoteL 
Kenelm descended and entered the house. A tidy 
woman emerged from a sort of glass cupboard which con- 
stituted the bar, minus the comforting drinks associated 
with the btau tdial of a bar, but which displayed instead 
two large decanters of cold water with tumblers h du- 
eretion, and sundry pistes of thin biscuite and Spoi^- 
cakes. This tidy woman politely inquired what waa his 
" pleasure." 

" Pleasure," answered Eenelm, with his usual gravity, 
"is not the woid I should myself have choaen. But 
could you oblige my horee — I mean that hone — with 
a stall uid a feed of oats ; and that ybimg gentleman and 
myself with a private room and a dinner t" 

" Dinner 1 " echoed the hostess, — " dinner I " 
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"A thotuaDd pardons, ma'am. But if the word 
'dumer' shock you, I retract it, and wonid eay instead, 
'aomething to eat and diink.'" 

" Drink ! This is strictly a Temperance Hotel, or." 

" Oh, if you don't eat and drink here," exclaimed 
Kenelm, fiercely, for he was famished, "I wish yon 
good-morning." 

" Stay a hit, dr. We do eat and drink here. Bnt we 
are very simple folks. We allow no fermented liquors." 

" Not even a glass of beer 1" 

"Only ginger-beer. Alcohols ate strictly forbidden. 
We have tea and cofTee and milk. But most of our 
customers prefer the puie liquid. As for eating, sir, 
anything you order, in reason." 

Eenelm shook his head and was retreating, when ttie 
boy, who had sprung from the gig and overheard the 
conversation, cried petulantly, " What does it signify t 
Who wants fermented liqnoml Water will da very well. 
And as for dinner, — anything convenient. Please, 
ma'am, show us into a private room; I am so tired. "^ 
The last words were said in a caressing manner, and so 
prettily that the hostess at once changed her tone, and 
muttering, " Poor boy I " and in a still more subdued 
mutter, " What a pretty face he has I " nodded, and led 
the way up a very clean <Jd-fa8bioned staircase. 

" But the horse and gig, — where are they to go t " 
said Eenelm, with a pang of conscience on reflecting how 
ill-treated hitherto had been both horse and owner. 

" Oh, as for the horee and gig, sir, you will find Jukes's 
livery-ateblee a few yards farther down. We don't take 
in hotsea ourselves, — our customers seldom keep them ; 
but you will find the beet of accommodation at Jukes's." 

Eenelm conducted the cob to the livery-stables thus 
indicated, and waited to see him walked about to cool. 
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well rubbed down, and made comfortable over balf a peck 
of oata (for Keaelm ChUlingty was a humane man to 
the brute creation), and then, in a state of niTenoaa 
appetite, returned to the Temperance Hotel, and was 
ushered into a amaU drawii^-room, with b small bit of 
carpet in the centre, six small chairs with cane seats, 
prints on the walls descriptive of the variouB effects of 
intoxicating liquore upon sundry specimens of mankind, 
some resembling ghosts, others fiends, and all wiUi a 
general aspect of beggary and perdition, contrastod by 
Happy -Family pictures, — smiling wives, portly husbands, 
rosy infants, emblematic of the beatified condition of 
members of the Temperance Society. 

A table with a spotless cloth, and knives and forks for 
two, chiefly, however, attracted Kenelm's attention. 

The boy was standing by the window, seemingly gazing 
on a small aquarium which was there placod, and con- 
tained the usual variety of small fishes, reptiles, and 
insects, enjoying the pleasures of temperance in its native 
element, including, of course, an occasional meal upon 
each other. 

" What are they going to give us to eat ) " Inquired 
Kenelm. "It must be ready by this time, I should 
think." 

Here he gave a brisk tug at the bell-pulL The boy 
advanced fiom tJie window ; and as he did so, Eenelm was 
struck with the grace of his bearing and the improvement 
in his looks, now that he was without his hat, and not 
and ablution had refreshed from heat and dust the deli- 
ct bloom of his complexion. There was no doubt about 
it that he was an exceedingly pretty boy, and if he lived 
to be a man would make many a lady's heart ache. It 
was with a certain air of gracious superiority such as is 
seldom warranted by superior rank if it be less than 
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Kyal, and chiefly becomes a marked aeiuority in jean, 
that this young gentleman, approaching the solemn heit 
of the Chillinglye^ held out his hand and said, — 

" Sir, you have behaved extremely veil, and I thank 
you very much." 

" Your Boyol HighneSB is condescending to say so," 
replied Eeaelm Chillingly, bowing low ; "but have you 
ordered dinner, and what are they going to give ns t No 
one seems to answer the bell here. Aa it is a Temperance 
Hotel, probably all the servants ore drunk." 

"Why should they be drunk at a Temperance Hotel 1" 

" Why I because, as a general rule, people who fla- 
grantly pretend to anything are the reverse of that which 
they pretend to. A man who sets up for a saint is Bur« 
tobea.sinner; and a man who boasts that he is a sinner 
is sure to have soma feeble, maudlin, soivelliDg bit of 
saintship about him which is enough to make him a ham- 
bug. Itfasculine honesty, whether it be saint-like or 
sinner-like, does not label itself either saint or sinner. 
Fancy St. Augustin labelling himself saint, or Robert 
Bums sinner ; and therefore, though, little boy, you have 
probably not read the Poems of Bobert Bums, and have 
certainly not read the Confessions of St. Augustin, iaki 
my word for it that both those personages were very good 
fellowa ; and with a little difference of training and expe- 
rience, Bums might have written the Confessions, and 
August &e Poems. Powers above 1 I am starving. 
What did you order for dinner, and when is it to 
appear t " 

The boy, who had opened to an enormous width a 
naturally large pair of lucel eyes, while his tall companion 
in fustian trousers and Belcher neckcloth spoke thus 
potroniiingly of Bobert Bums and St Augustin, now 
replied with rather a deprecatoiy and shamefaced aspect) 
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"I am Bony I waa not thinking of dinner. I was not so 
mindful of you aa I ought bi have been. The landlady 
asked me what we would have. I eaid, ' What yon like ; ' 
and the landlady muttered something about — " (here the 
boy hesitated). 

" Yes, About what t Mutton-chops ) " 

" No. Cauliflowers and rice-padding." 

Kenalm Chillingly never ewore, never x^ed. Where 
ruder beings of human mould aware or raged, he vented 
displeasure in an expression of countenance so pathetically 
melancholic and lugubrious that it would have melted 
the heart of an Hyrcanian tiger. He turned his coun- 
tenance now on the boy, and murmuring, " Cauliflower I 
— starvation ! " sank into one of the cane-bottomed chairs, 
and added q^uietly, " So much for human gratitude ! " 

The boy was evidently smitten to the heart by the 
bitter sweetness of thJa reproach. There were almost 
tears in his voice as he said falteringly, " Pray fo^ve 
me ; I mu ungtatefuL 1 11 run down and see what there 
is ; " and suiting the action to the word, he disappeared. 

Kenelm remained motionleas ; in fact, he was plunged 
into one of those reveries, or rather absorptions of inward 
and spiritual being, into which it is said that the 
consciousness of the Indian Dervish can be, by prolonged 
fasting, pretematurally resolved. The appetite of all 
men of powerful muscular development is of a nature far 
exceeding the properties of any reasonable number of 
cauliflowers and rice-puddings to satisfy. Witness Herculea 
himself whose cravings for substantial nourishment were 
the standing joke of the classic poets. I don't know that 
Kenelm Chillingly would have beaten the Theban 
Hercules either in fighting or in eating ; but when he 
wanted to fight or when he wanted to eat, Herculea 
would have had to put forth all his strength not to be 
beaten- 
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After ten ndnuleB* absence, the boy came back radiant. 
He tapped Kenelm on the shonlder, and said playfolly, 
"I made them cut a whole loin into chops besides the 
caulifiower, and such a big rice-pudding, and eggs and 
bacon too. Cheer up I it will be served in a minnte." 

" A — h ! " said Eenelm. 

" They are good people ; they did not mean to stint 
yon ; but moet of their oaBtomerB, it eeema, Ure upon 
vegetables and farinaceons food. There is a socie^ here 
formed upon that principle ; the landlady says they are 
philoeophere ! " 

At the word " philoeophere " Kenelm's creat rose as 
that of a practised hunter at the cry of " Yoiks t Tally- 
ho I " " Fhiloeophera I " sud he, — " philoeophen in- 
deed! O ignoramuses, who do not even know the 
structure of the human tooth ! Look you, little boy, if 
nothing vere left on this earth of the present race of 
man, as we are Bsanred upon great authority will he the 
case one of these days, — and a mighty good riddance it 
will be, — if nothing, I say, of staa were left except foe- 
aile of his teeth and his thumbs, a phflosopher of that su- 
perior race which will aocceed to man would at once see 
in those relics all his characteristics and all his history ; 
would Bay, comparing his thumb with the talons of an 
eagle, the claws of a tiger, the hoof of a horse, the owner 
of that thumb must have been lord over craatores with 
talons and claws and hoofs. You may eay the monkey 
tribe has thumbs. True ; but compare an ape's thumb 
with a man's, — could the biggest ape's thumb have built 
Westminster Abbey T But even thumbs aw trivial evi- 
dence of man as compared with his teeth. Look at hie 
teeth I " — here Kenelm expanded hie jaws from ear to 
ear, and displayed semicircles of ivory, bo perfect for the 
purposes of mastication that the most artistic dentist 
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mi^t bavo despaired of hie power to imitate them, — 
" look, I say, at hia teeth ! " The boy involuotanly re- 
coiled. " Are the teeth those of a miserable cauliflower- 
eater t Or is it purely by farinaceous food that the 
proprietor of teeth like man's obtains the rank of the 
Bovereign destroyer of creation! No, little boy, no," 
continued Kenelm, closiDg his jaws, but advancing upon 
the infant, who at each stride receded towards the aqua- 
rium, — " no ; man is the master of the world, because 
of all created beings be devours the greatest variety and 
the greatest number of created things. His teeth evince 
that man can live upon every soil, from the torrid to the 
frosen zone, because man can eat everything that other 
creatures cannot eat And the formation of bis teeth 
proves it. A tiger can eat a deer, — so can man ; bnt a 
tiger can't eat ao eel, — man can. An elephant can eat 
cauliflowers and rice-pudding, — so can man ; but aa 
elephant can't eat a bee&teak, — man can. In sum, man 
can live everywhere, because he can eat anything, Uianka 
to his dental fonnaUon t " concluded Kenelm, making a 
prodigious stride towards the boy. " Mao, when every- 
thing else fails him, eats bis own epeciee." 

"Don't; you frighten me," said the boy. "Aha!" 
clapping bis hands with a sensatioa of ^eef ul relief, 
" here come the mutton-chops I " 

A wonderfully dean, well-washed, indeed well-washed- 
out, middle-aged pailor-maid now appeared, dish in hand. 
Putting the dish on the table and taking off the cover, 
the handmaiden said civilly, though frigidly, like one 
who lived upon aalad and cold water, " Mistress is sony 
to have kept yon waiting, but she thought you were 
vegetarians," 

After helping his young friend to a mutton-chop, 
Kenelm helped himself, and replied gravely, " Tell your 
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iniBtreas that if she had only giveo us v^eUblea, I ahoold 
have eaten you. Tell her that though man is partially 
grammiTorooB, he is principally carnivorous. Tell her 
that though a awine eate rahbagOB and suchlike, yet 
There a swine can get a baby, it eate the baby. Tell 
her," continued Keiielm (now at his third chop), " that 
there is no animal that in digeatiTe organs more resem- 
bles man than a swine. Aak her if there is any baby in 
the house ; if so, it would be eafe for the baby to send 
up some more chops." 

As the acutest obeeivet could rarely be quite sure 
when Kenelm Chillingly was in jest or in earnest^ the 
parlor-maid paused a moment and attempted a pale smile. 
Kenelm lifted hia dark eyes, unspeakably sad and pro- 
found, and said mournfully, " I should be ao sorry for 
the baby. Bring the chops ! " The parlor-maid vanished. 
The boy laid down his knife and fork, and looked fixedly 
and inquisitively on Kenelm. Kenelm, unheeding the 
look, placed the last chop on the boy's plate. 

" No more," cried the boy, impulsively, and returned 
the chop to the dish. " I have dined ; I have had 
enough." 

"Little boy, you lie," said Kenelm ; "you have not 
had enough to keep body and soul tc^ther. Eat that 
chop, or I shall thrash you ; whatever I say, I do," 

Somehow or other the boy felt quelled ; he ate the 
chop in silence, again looked at Kenolm's face, and said 
to himself, " I am afraid." 

The parlor-maid here entered with a fresh supply of 
chops and a dish of bacon and eggs, soon followed by a 
rioe-pudding baked in a tin dish, and of size suAcient to 
have nourished a charity schooL When the repast was 
finished, Kenelm seemed to fo^t the dangerous proper- 
ties of tlie carnivorous animal, and stretching himself 
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inddently oat, appeared to be as iimocen.tly nunio^Te 
08 the moet domeatic of animalH granuiuToroua, 

Then said the boy, rather tiiQidly, " May I ask you 
anotliei favor } " 

"la it to knock down another uncle, or to steal an- 
other gig and cob t " 

" No, it is very simple ; it is merely to find out the 
address of a friend here, and when found, to give him a 
note from me." 

"Does the commission press T 'After dinner, rest 
awhile,' aaith the proverb ; and proverbs are bo wise that 
no one can gueas the author of them. They are supposed 
to be fragments of the philosophy of the antediluvians, — 
came to us packed up in the ark." 

" Beolly, indeed ! " said the boy, seriously. " How 
interesting ! No, my commiseion does not press for an 
hour or so. Do you think, sir, they had any drama 
before the Deluge)" 

" Drama ! not a doubt of it. Men who lived one or 
two thousuid years had time to invent and improve every- 
thing ; and a play could have had its natural length then. 
It would not have been necessary to crowd the whole 
history of Macbeth, from his youth to his old age, into 
an absurd epitome of three houis. One cannot trace a 
touch of real human nature in any actor's delineation of 
that very interesting Scotchman, because the actor always 
comes on the stage as if he were the same age when he 
murdered Duncan, and when, in his eear and yellow leaf, 
he was lopped "ff ^y MacduC" 

" Do you think Macbeth was young when he murdered 
Duncan t " 

"Certainly. No man ever commits a first crime of 
violent nature, such as murder, after thirty ; if he begins 
before, he may go on up to any age. But youth is the 
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seaflOD for commencing those wrong caloulatiotu which 
belong to irrational hope and the sbdm of phTsical power. 
You thus read in tba newspapers that the peisons who 
murder their sweethearts are generally from two to six 
and twenty ; and persons who mnider from other motivea 
than lore — that is, from revenge, avarice, or ambition — 
kre generally about twenty-eight, logo's age. Twenty- 
ei^t is the uaual cloae of the active seaaon for getting rid 
of one's fellow-creatures, — a prize-fighter falls off after 
tiiat age. I take it that Macbeth was abo^t twenty-eight 
when he murdered Duncan, and from about fifty-four to 
sixty when he began to whine about missing the comforts 
of old ^e. But can any audience understand that differ- 
ence of years in seeing a three-hauls' play ; or does any 
actor ever pretend to impress it on the audience, and 
appear as twenty-eight in the first act and a sexagenarian 
in the fifth 1" 

"I never thought of that," said the boy, evidently 
Interested. "But I never saw 'Macbeth.' I have seen 
'Bicbaid III.,' — is not that niceY Don't you dote on 
the Piay 1 I do. What a glorious life an actor's must 
be!" 

Kenelm, who had been hitherto rather talking to him- 
self than to his youthful companion, here roused his 
attention, looked on the boy intenUy, and said, — 

" I see you are stage-stricken. You have nin away 
from home in order to turn player ; and I sbonld not 
wonder if this note you want me to give is for the 
manager of the theatre or one of his company." 

The young face ^at encountered Kenelm's dark eye 
became very flushed; hut set and difiant in its expression. 

" And what if it were, — would not you give it ? " 

" What 1 help a child of your age run away from his 
home, to go upon the stage against the consent of hll 
relations. Certainly not^" 
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" I am not a child ; but that has nothing to do wiUi it 
I dant want to go on the stage, at all eyetita, without the 
Gonaeut of the petaon who haa a Tight to dictate 1117 
actiona. H7 note is not to the manager of the theatre, 
nor to one of hia company ; but it is to a gentleman who 
condescends to act here for a few nights: a thorough 
gentleman, a great actor, — my Mend, the only friend I 
have in the world. I say frankly I have run away from 
home 80 that he may have that note ; and if you will not 
give it, some one else will ! " 

The boy bad risen while he spoke, and he stood erect 
beeide the recumbent Kenelm, his lips quivering, hia eyee 
Buffused with suppressed tears, hut his whole aspect reso- 
lute and determined. Evidently, if he did not get his 
own way in this world, it would not be for want of will. 

"I will take yoor note," said Eenelm. 

"There it is ; give it into the hands of the person it is 
addressed tc^ — Mr. Herbert Comptoo." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



EffitBLM took bis way to the theatre, and inqaired of the 
doorkeeper for Mr. Herbert Comptoo. That functionar; 
replied, " Mr. Gompton does not act to-D^^ht, and ia not 
in the house." v 

" Where does he lo^ ? " 

The doorkeeper pointed to a grocer's ahop on the other 
side of the vay, and said tersely, " There, private door ; 
knock and ring." 

Kenelm did as he was directed. A slatternly maid- 
eervant opened the door, and in answer to hia inter- 
rogatory said that Mr. Compton was at home, but at 

" I am soriy to disturb bim," said Kenelm, raising his 
voice, for he heard a clatter of knives and plsftes within a 
room hard by at his left, " but my business requires to 
see bim forthwith;" and pushing the maid aside, he 
entered at once the adjoining banquet-hall. 

Before a savory stew smelling strongly of onions sat a 
man very much at bis ease, Vitbout coat or neckcloth, — 
a decidedly handsome man, his hair cut short and bis face 
closely shaven, as beSta an actor who has wigs and beards 
of all hnea and forms at his command. The man was not 
alone ; opposite to bim sat a lady, who m^ht be a few 
years younger, of a somewhat faded complexion, but still 
pretty, with good stage features and a profusion of blond 
tingleta. 
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"Mr. Compton, I presume," said KeneLm, with a 
solenin bow. 

" My name ia Compton. Any measage from the 
theatre 1 — or what do 7011 want with met" 

"IT Xothing 1 " replied Kenelm, and then deepening 
his nBturally mournful voice into tones ominous and 
tragic, continued, "By whom you are wanted, let this 
explain ; " therewith he placed in Mr. Compton's hand 
the letter with which he was charged, and stretching his 
arms and interlacing his fingers in thB;>ow of Talma as 
Julius Ciaaar, added, " ' Qu'm dxHu, BrvU t ' " 

Whether it was from the sombre aspect and awe- 
inspiring delivery, or vroKpurvt, of the messenger, or the 
sight of the handwiiting on the address of the misaire, 
Mr. Compton's countenance suddenly fell, and his hand 
rested irresolute, as if not daring bo open the letter. 

" Never mind roe, dear," said the lady wiUi blond 
ringlete, in a tone of Btinging alhhility ; " read your 
bUUl-doiuc. Don't keep the young man waiting, love I " 

" Nouaense, Matilda, nonsense I bilitl-doux indeed I 
more likely a hill from Duke the tailor. Excuse me for 
a moment, my dear. Follow me, sir ; " and rising, still 
with shirt-sleeves uncovered, he quitted the room, closing 
the door after him, motioned Eenelm into a small parlor 
on the opposite side of the paasage, and by the light 
of a suspended gas-lamp ran his eye hastily over the 
letter, which, though it seemed vary shtnt, drew from 
him sundry exclamations; "Good Heavens I how very 
abeurd ! what 's to be done ! " Then, trusting the letter 
into bis trousers-pocket, he fixed upon Eenelm a very 
brilliant pair of dark eyes, which soon dropped before the 
steadfast look of that saturnine adventurer. 

"Are yon in the confidence of the writer of thia 
letter ! " asked Mr. Compton, rather confusedly. 
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"I un not the confidant of the vnitet," answeied 
Kenelm, " but for Uie time being I am the protector 1 " 
"Protector I" 



Mr. Compton again eyed the messenger; and thia time 
fully raalizing the gladiatorial development of that dark 
stranger's physical form, he grew many shades paler, and 
involuntarily retreated towards the bell-pull. 

After a short pause, he said, "I un requested to call 
on the writer. If I do so, may I understand that the 
interview will be strictly private I " 

"So far as I am concerned, yes, — on the condition 
that no attempt be made to withdraw the writer from the 
house." 

"Certainly not, certainly not; quite the contrary," 
exclaimed Mr. Compton, with genuine animation. " 9ay 
I will call in half an hour." 

" I will give your message," said Kenelm, witli a polite 
inclination of his head ; " and pray pardon me if I remind 
you that I styled myself the protector of your coirespon' 
dent, and if the sl^hteat advantage be taken of that 
correspondent's youth and inexperience, or the smallast 
encouragement be given to plans of abduction from home 
and friends, the stage will lose an ornament, and Herbert 
Compton vanish from the scene.'' With those words 
Kenelm left the player standing aghast Gaining the 
street-door, a lad with a bandbox ran against him and 
was nearly upset. 

" Stupid," cried the lad, " can't you see where you are 
going t Give this to Mis. Compton." 

" I should deserve the title you give if I did for noth- 
ing the business for which yon are paid," replied Eenehi^ 
sententiously, and striding on. 
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CHAPTER V. 



" I HAVX fulfilled my muaion,'' uid Eenelm, on rqoin- 
ing his trayelling companioo. "Mr. Comptoo said he 
would be here in half an houi." 

" You saw him T " 

"Of coune ; I promiaed to give your letter into hia 
own hands." 

" Was he alone t " 

" No ; at Buppei with his wife." 

"His wifef What do you mean, sirT — wife I hehu 
no wife." 

" Appearances are deceitful. At least he was with a 
lady who called him ' dear ' and ' lore ' in as spiteful a tone 
cd voice sa if she had been his wife ; and aa I waa coming 
out of his street-dooi a lad who lan against me asked me 
to give a bandbox to Mrs. Compton." 

The boy turned as white as death, staggered back a 
few steps, and dropped into a chair. 

A suspicion which during his absence had suggested 
itself to Eenelm'a inquiring mind, now took atoing con- 
firmation. He approached softly, drew a chair close to 
the companion whom fate had forced upon him, and said 
in a gentle whisper, — 

" This is no boy's agitation. If you have been de- 
ceived or misled, and I can in any way advise or aid you, 
count on me as women under the circumstances count on 
men and gentlemen." 
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The l>oy started to his feet, and paced the room with 
disordered steps, and a counteiiance working with pas- 
eioDB which he attempted vainly to suppress. Suddenly 
arresting his steps, he seized Kenelm's hand, pressed it 
convulsively, and said, in a voice struggling against a 
Bob, — 

" I thank you ; I bless you. Leave me now, — I 
would he alone. Alone, too, I most foce this man. 
There may be some mistake yet ; go." 

"You will promise not to leave the house tUl I 
return I" 

"Yes ; I promise that." 

" And if it be as I fear, you will then let me counsel 
wi& and advise you 1 " 

" Heaven help me, if so 1 Whom else should I trust 
tot Go,go!" 

Eenelm once more found himself in the streets, be- 
neath the mingled light of gas-lamps and the midsummer 
moon. He walked on mechanically till he reached the 
extremity of the town. There he halted, and seating 
himself on a milestone, indulged in these meditations : 

"Kenelm, my friend, you are in a still worse scrape 
than I thought you were an hour ago. You have evi- 
dently now got a woman on your hands. Wbat on earth 
are you to do with her ? A runaway woman, who, mean- 
ing to run off with somebody else, — such are the crosses 
and contradictions in human destiny, — has run off with 
you instead. What mortal can hope to be safe) The 
last thing I thought could befall me when 1 got up this 
morning was that I should have any trouble about the 
other sex before the day was over. If I were of an 
amatory temperament, the Fates might have some justi- 
fication for leading me into this snare, but as it is, those 
meddling old maids have none. £enelm, my friend, do 
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fou think you ever con be in lovel And if you wen in 
love, do you tiiink ;ou could be a greater fool thou you 
are now t " 

Kenelm had not decided this knotty queation in the 
conference held with bimself, when a light and eoft strain 
of music came upon his ear. It was but from a stringed 
inatrumeot, and might have sounded Uiin and tinkling 
but for the stillness of the night, and that peculiar addi- 
tion of fulness which music acquires when it is borne 
along a tianquil air. Presently a voice in song was 
heard from the diabmce accompanying the instrument 
It was a man's voice, a mellow and a rich voice, but 
Keuelm's ear could not catch the words. Mechanically 
he moved on towards the quarter from which the sounds 
cams ; for Kenelm Chillingly had music in fais soul, 
though he was not quite aware of it himself. He saw 
before him a patch of greensward, on which grew a soli- 
tary elm with a seat for wayhrere beneath it From this 
sward the ground receded in a wide semicircle bordered 
partly by shops, partly by the tea-gardens of a pretty 
cottage-like tavern. Round the tables scattered through- 
out the gardens were grouped quiet customers, evidently 
belonging to the class of small tradespeople or superior 
artisans. They had an appearance of decorous respecta- 
bili^, and were listening int«ntly to the music ; so were 
many persons at the shop-doors, and at the windows of 
upper rooms. On the swaid, a little in advance of the 
tree, but beneath its shadow, stood tlie musician, and in 
that musician Kenelm recognized the wanderer from 
whose talk he hod conceived the idea of the pedestrian 
excursion which had already brought him into a very 
awkward position. The instrument on which the singer 
accompanied himself was a guitar, and his song waa 
evidently a love-song, though, as it was now drawing neat 
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to its close, Kenelm could but imperfectly gaees at its 
general meaning. He heard enough to perceive ttiat its 
voida were at leaet free from the Tulgarity which geuer- 
eHj charocterizeB street ballads, and were yet simple 
enough to please a very homely audience. 

When the stiver ended, there was no sppUuBe; but 
there was evident sensation among the audience, — a 
feeling as if something that had given a common enjoy- 
ment had ceased. Presently the white Pomeranian dog, 
who had hitherto kept himself out of sight under the 
eeat of the elm-tree, advanced, with a small metal tiay 
between his teeth, and after looking round him deUber- 
ately, aa if to select whom of the audience should be 
honored with the commencement of a general subscrip- 
tion, gravely approached Kenelm, stood on his hind-legs, 
stared at him, and presented the tray. 

Kenelm dropped a shilling into that depository ; and 
the dog, looking gratified, took his way towards the 
tea-gardens. 

lifting his hat, — for he was, in bis way, a very polite 
man, — Kenelm approached the singer, and trusting to 
the alteration in his dress for not being rect^nized by a 
stranger who bad only once before encountered him, he 
said, — 

"Judging by the little I heard, you sing very well, sii. 
May I ask who composed the words !" 

" They are mine," replied the singer. 

"And the aiit" 

" Mine too," 

"Accept my compliments. I hope you find these 
manifestations of genius lucrative!" 

The singer, who had not hitherto vouchsafed more 
than a eaieless glance at the rustic garb of the qaeationer, 
now fixed his syes full u^ion Kenelm, and said, with a 
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Bmile, "Your voice betrays you, sir. We bare met 
before." 

" Trae ; but I did not Uien notice yoar guitar, nor, 
though acquainted with your poetical gifts, auppoee that 
you selected this primitive method of making them 
publicly known." 

"Nor did I anticipate the pleasure of meeting you 
again in the character of HolmaiL Hist ! let ub keep 
each other's secret I am known hereabouts by no other 
designation than that of the ' Wandering Minstrel.' " 

" It is in the capacity of minstrel that I address yoa 
it be not an impertinent question, do you know any 
eongs which take the other side of the case 1 " 

" What case ? I don't understand you, air." 

"The song I heard seemed in praise of that sham 
called love. Don't you think you could say something 
more new and more true, treating that aberration from 
reason with the contempt it deserrea?" 

" Not if I am to get my travelling expenses paid." 

" What 1 the folly is so popular f " 

" Does not your own heart tell you so t " 

"Not a bit of it, — rather the contrary. Tour audi- 
ence at present seem folks who live by work, and can 
have little time for such idle fantasies ; for, as it is well 
observed by Ovid, a poet who wrote much on that subject^ 
and professed the most intimate acquaintance with it, 
'Idleness is the parent of bva' Can't you sing some- 
thii^ in praise of a good dinner I Everybody who works 
hard has on appetite for food." 

The singer again fixed on Kenelm his inquiring eye, 
but not detecting a vestige of humor in the grave face he 
contemplated, was rather punled how to reply, and there- 
f'^re remained silent. 

" I perceive," resumed Kenelm, " that my observatioos 
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suTptiae yoti ; the surprise will vanish on reflectioD. It 
has been said by another poet, mote reflective than Ovid, 
' that the world is governed by love and hunger.' Bat 
hunger certainly has the lion's share of the government; 
and if a poet is really to do what he pretends to do, — 
namely, represent nature, — the greater part of his lays 
should be addressed to the stomach." Here, wanning 
with his Bul^ect, Kenelm familiarly laid his hand on the 
musician's shoulder, and his voice took a tone bordering 
on enthusiasm. "You will allow that a man, in the nor- 
mal condition of health, does not fall in love every day ; 
but in the normal condition of health he is hungry every 
day. Ifay, in those early years when you poeta aaj he is 
moat prone to love, be is so especially disposed to hunger 
tiiat less than three meals a day can scarcely satisfy bis 
appetite. You may imprison a man for months, for years, 
nay, for his whole life, — from infancy to any age which 
Sir Comew&ll Lewis may allow him to attain, — without 
letting him be in love at alL But if you shnt him up for 
a week without putting something into his stomach, you 
will find him at the end of it as dead as a door-naiL" 

Here the singer, who had gradually retreated before 
the energetic advance of the orator, sank into the seat by 
the elm-tiee, and said pathetically, "Sir, you have fairly 
a^ued me down. Will you please to come to the con- 
clusion which you deduce from your premises I " 

" Simply this, that where you find one human being 
who cares about love, you will find a thousand susceptible 
to the charms of a dinner ; and if you wish to be the popular 
minnesinger or troubadour of the age, appeal to nature, 
sir, — appeal to nature ; drop all hackneyed rhapsodies 
about a rosy cheek, and strike your'lyre to the theme of 
a beefsteak." 

The dog had for some minutes regained bu naster'a 
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fdde, atanding on his hind-legB, witJi the tny, tolenbly 
Tell filled with copper coins, between his teeth ; and now, 
justly ai^fived bjr the inattention which detained him 
in that artifidal attitude, dropped the tiay and growled 
at Eenelm. 

At the same time theie came an impatient eonnd from 
the aadienc« in the tea-garden. They wanted another 
Bong for their money. 

The singer rose, obedient to the enmrnons. " Excuse 
me, BUT ; but I am caUed upon to — " 

" To sing again i " 

"Tee." 

"And on the sul^ect I anggestf" 

"No, indeed." 

""What! love, again t" 

" I am afraid so." 

"I wish you good-evening, then. Tou seem a well< 
educated man, — more shame to you. Pethape we may 
meet once more in our rambles, when the question can 
be properly argued out" 

Kenelm lifted his hat, and turned on his heeL Before 
he reached the street, the sweet voice of the singer again 
smote his ears ; but Uie only word distinguishable in the 
distance, ringing out at the close of the refrain, was " love." 

" Fiddle-de-dee," said Eenelm. 
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Ab Kenfllm regained the street dignified by the edifice 
of the Temperance Hotel, a %ure, dressed picturesquely 
in a Spanish cloak, brushed hurriedly by him, but not 
so fast ae to be nnrect^ized as the tragedian. " Hem ! " 
muttered Kenelm ; " I don't Uiink there is much tri- 
nmpfa in that face. I suspect he has been scolded." 

The bc^ — if Kenelm's travelling compaoion is still to 
be so designated — vaa leaning against the mantel-piece 
as Kenelm re-entered the dining-room. There was an air 
of profound dejection about the boy's listless at^tude and 
in the drooping learleee eyes. 

"My dear child," said Kenelm, in the softest tones of 
his plaintive voice, " do not honor me with any confidence 
that may be painful ; but let me hope that you have dis- 
missed fcoever all thoughts of going on the stage." 

" Yes," was the scarce audible answer. 

" And now only remains the question, ' What ia to be 
done?'" 

" I am sure I don't know, and I dont care." 

"Then you leave it to me to know and to care, and 
assuming for tiie moment as a fact, that which is one of 
the greatest lies in this mendacious world, — namely, 
that all men aie brothers, — you will consider me as an 
elder tvother, who will counsel and control you as he 
would an imprudent young sister. I see very well bow 
it is. Somehow or otiier, you, having first adniind Ml 
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Compton as Borneo or Richard III., made his acquunt- 
ance as Mr. Compton. He allowed jou to believe him a 
single man. In a romantic moment you escaped from 
your home, with the design of adoptii^ the professioD of 
the stage, and of bacoming Mrs. Compton." 

"Oh," broke out the girl, aiuce her sex most now be 
declared, — " oh," she exclaimed, with a passionate sob, 
" what a fool I have been I Only do not think worM of 
me than I deserve. The man did deceive me ; he did 
not think I should take him at bis word and follow him 
here, or hie wife would not have appeared. I should not 
have known he had one, and — and — " here her voice 
was choked under her passion. 

" But now you have discovered the truth, let us thank 
Heaven that you are saved from shame and misery. I 
must despatch a tel^ntm to your uncle; give me his 
address." 

" No, no." 

" There is not a ''So' possible in this case, my child. 
Toui reputation and youi future must be saved. Leave 
me to explain all to your uncle. He is your guardian. 
I must send for him ; nay, nay, there is no option. Hate 
me now foi enforcing your will, you will thank me here- 
after. And listen, young lady : if it does pain you to 
see your uncle, and encounter his reproaches, every fault 
must undergo its punishment. A brave nature under- 
goes it cheerfully, as a part of atonement Ton are 
brave. Submit, and in submitting rejoice I " 

There was something in Eenelm's voice and manner at 
once so kindly and so commanding that the wayward 
nature he addressed fairly succumbed. She gave him her 
uncle's address, " John Bovill, Esq., Oakdale, near West- 
mere," and after giving it, fixed her eyes mournfully 
upon her young adviser, and said with a simple, dreary 
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pathOB, "Now, will you esteem me more, or rather despise 
me Ibm ) " 

She looked ao young, oay, so childlike, as she thus 
Mpoke, that Kenelm felt a parental inclination to draw 
her on his lap and kiaa away her teara. But he prudently 
conqnered that impulse, and said, with a melancholy 
half-smile, — 

" If human beings despise each other for being young 
and foolish, the sooner we are exterminated by that 
superior race which is to succeed us on earth, the better 
it will be. Adien till your uncle comes." 

" What I yon leave me here, — alone 1 " 

"Nay, if yonr nncle found me under the same roof, 
now that I know you are his niece, don't you think he 
would hare a right to throw me out of the window 1 
Allow me to practise for myself the prudence I preach to 
yon. Send for the landlady to show you your room, shut 
yourself in there, go to bed, and don't cry more than you 
can help." 

Kenelm shouldered the knapsack he had deposited in 
a comer of the room, inquired for the telegraph-office, 
despatched a telegram to Mr. Borill, obtained a bedroom 
at the Commercial Hotel, and fell asleep muttering these 
sensible words, — 

"Rochefoucauld was perfectly right when he said, 
'Very few people would fall in love if they had not 
heard it ao much talked about'" 
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CHAPTER VIL 



Kxnut CinuJNeLT rose with the son, Bccafding to bis 
usual cuBtom, and took his way to the Temperance Hot«l 
All in that sober building seemed still in the anoB of 
Uorpheus. He turned towards the etables in which he 
had left the gray cob, and had the pleasure to see that ill- 
oaed animal in the healthful process of rubbing down. 

" That 'a righ^" said he to the oatler. " I am ^ad to see 
you are so early a riser." 

" Why," quoth the ostler, " the gentleman as owna the 
pony knocked me up at two o'clock in the morning, and 
pleased enough he was to see the creature again lying 
down in the clean straw." 

" Oh, he has arriyed at the hotel, I presume 1 A stout 
gentleman}" 

" Yes, stout enough ; and a passionate gentleman too. 
Came in a yellow and two posters, knocked up the Tem- 
perance, and then knocked up me to see for the pony, 
and was much put out as he could not get any grog at 
the Temperance." 

" I daresay he was. I wish he had got his grog ; it 
might have put him in better humor. Poor little thing I " 
muttered Kenelm, turning away ; " I am afraid she is in 
for a regular vituperation. My turn next, I suppose. 
But he must be a good fellow to have come at once for 
his niece in the dead of the night" 

About nine o'clock Eenelm presented himself again et 
the Temperance Hotel, inquired for Mr. Bovill, and was 
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shown by the prim maid-Mrvuit into the drawing-room, 
where he found Mi. Bovill seated amicably at bieakfaat 
with hie niece, who, of couise, was atill in boy's clothio^ 
having no other costume at hand. To Kenelm'a great 
leUe^ Mi. Bortll loee fiom the table with a beaming 
conntenance, and extending his hand to Kenelm, Midi — 

"Sir, you are a gentleman; sit down, ait down, and 
take breakfast." 

Then, as soon as the maid was out of the room, the 
uncle continued, — 

"I have heard all your good conduct from thia yoong 
simpleton. Things might have been worse, aii." 

Kenelm bowed his head, and drew the loaf towards 
him in silence. Then conaidering that some apology 
was due to his entertainer, he said, — - 

"1 hope you forgive me for that unfortunate mistake, 
when — " 

"Tou knocked me down, or rathw tripped me up. 
All right now. Elsie, give the gentleman a cup of tea. 
Pietty little K^e, is not she T and a good girl, in spite 
of her nonsense. It was all my fault letting her go to 
the play and be intimate with Miss Lockit, — a stage- 
stiicken, foolish old maid, who ought to have knows 
better than lead hei into all tiaa trouble." 

"No, unde," cried the girl, resolutely ; "don't bUme 
her, nor any one but me." 

Kenelm tamed his dark eyes approvingly towards the 
girl, and saw that her lips were firmly set ; there was an 
ezpieasion not of grief nor shame, but compressed resolu- 
tion in hei countenance. But when her eyes met his, 
they fell softly, and a blush mantled over her cheeks up 
to her very forehead. 

"Ah !" said the uncle, "just like you, Elsie; always 
leady to take everybody's fault on your own shoulders. 
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Well, well, say no more about that. Now, my yonng 
friend, what brings you across the country tramping it on 
foot, eh ! a young man's whim 1 " As he spoke, he eyed 
Eenelm veiy cloeely, and his look was that of an intelli- 
gent man not unaccustomed to observe the faces of those 
he conversed with. In fsd^ a more shrewd man of busi- 
nese than Mr. Bovill is seldom met with on 'Change or in 
market 

"I travel on foot to please myself, sir," answered 
Eenelm, curtly, and unconsciously set on his guard. 

"Of course you do," cried Mr. Bovill, with a jovial 
laugh. " But it seems you don't object to a chaise and 
pony whenever you can get them for nothing, — ha, ha ! 
— excuse me, — a joke." 

Herewith Mr. Bovill, still in excellent good-humor, 
abruptly changed the conversation to general matters : 
agricultural prospecte — chance of a good harvest — com 
trade— money market in general — politics — state of 
the nation. Eenelm felt there was an attempt to 
draw him out, to sound, to pump him, and replied only 
by monosyllables, generally significant of ignorance on 
the questions broached ; and at the close, if the philo- 
sophical heir of the Ghillinglys was in the habit of allow- 
ing himself to he surprised, he would certainly have been 
startled when Mr. Bovill rose, slapped him on ttie 
shoulder, and said in a tone of great satisfaction, " Just 
as I thought, sir ; you know nothing of these matters : 
you are a gentleman bora and bred, — your clothes cant 
disguise you, sir. Elsie was right My dear, just leave 
US for a few minutes ; I have something to say to our 
young friend. You can get ready meanwhile to go with 
me." Elsie left the table and walked obediently towards 
the doorway. There she halted a moment, turned round, 
and looked timidly towards Keuelm. He had naturally 
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risen from his seat u she rose, and advanced some pace^ 
as if to open the door for her. Thus their looks en- 
couQtored. He could not interpret that shy gaze of hers : 
it was tender, it was deprecating, it was hnmble, it was 
pleading; a mao accustomed to female conquests might 
have thought it was something more, something in which 
was the key to all. But that eomething more was an 
unknown toi^e to Eenelm Chillingly. 

When the two men were alone, Mr. Bovill reseated 
himself and motioned to Eenelm to do the same. " Sow, 
young sir," said the former, " you and I con talk at our 
ease. That adventure of youis yesterday may be tbe 
luckiest thing that could happen to yon." 

" It is sufficiently lucky if I have been of aoy service 
to your niece. But her own good sense would have been 
her safegnard if she had b^en alone, and discovered, as 
she would have done, that Mr. Compton had, knowingly 
or not, misled her to beUeve that he was a sii^e man." 

" Hang Mr. Compton ! we have done with him. I am 
a plain man, and I come to the point. It ia you who 
have carried off my niece ; it is with you that she came 
to this hotel. Jfow, when Elsie told me how well you 
had behaved, and that your language and manneta were 
those of a nal genUeman, my mind was made up. I 
guess pretty well what you are : you are a gentleman'a 
son, — probably a college youth, not overburdened with 
cash; had a quarrel with your governor, and he keeps 
you short Don't interrupt me. Well, Elsie is a good 
girl and a pretty giil, aod will make a good wife, as 
wives go ; and, hark ye, she has £20,000. So just con- 
fide in me, — and if you don't like your parents te know 
about it till the thing's done, and they be only got to 
forgive and bless you, why, you shall many Elsie before 
you can say Jack Robinson." 
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Fo» the fint time in his life Kanelm ChiUioglf wu 
wiied with terror, — terror and consternation. Hie jaw 
dropped ; his tongue was palsied. If hair ever staods on 
end, his hair did. At last, with superhaman effort^ he 
gasped out the word, " Marry ! " 

" Yes, — many. If yon are a gentleman, you ate 
bound to it. Tou have compromiaed my niece : a respec- 
teblfi, virtuous girl, sir, — an orphan, but not unpro- 
tected. I repeat^ it ia you who have plucked her bom 
my very arms, and with violence and assault, — eloped 
with her; and what would tiie world say if it knewt 
Would it believe in your prudent conduct ! — conduct 
only to be explained by the reapect you felt due to jour 
future wife. And where will you find a better 1 Where 
will you find an uncle who will part with hia ward and 
X20,000 without asking if you have a sixpence I And the 
girl has taken a fancy to you, — I see it Would she 
have given up that player so easily if you had not stolen 
her heart f Would you break that heart) Ho, young 
man, — you are not a villain. Shake hands on it t " 

" Mr. Bovill," said Kenelm, recovering bis wonted equa- 
nimity, " I am inexpiessibly flattered by the honor you 
propose to me, and I do not deny that Mias Elsie is worthy 
of a much better man than myself. But I have incon- 
ceivable prejudices against the coimubial state. If it be 
permitted to a member of the Established Church to cavil 
at any sentence written by SL Paul, — and I think that 
liberty nt^y he permitted to a simple layman, since emi- 
nent members of the clergy criticise the whole Bible as 
freely as if it were the history of Queen Elisabeth, by 
Mr. Froude, — I should demur at the doctrine that it is 
better to marry than to bum ; I myself should prefer 
bummg. Witii these sentiments it would ill become any 
one entitled to that distinction of ' gentleman ' which yon 
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cooter on me, to lead a fellow-victim to the aacrificial altar. 
A» for any reproach attached to Miaa Elsie, since in my 
telegram I directed yoa to aek for a young gentleman at 
thia hotel, her very aex is not known in thia place unleae 
you divulge it. And — " 

Hftre Kenelm was int«mipted hy a violent explosion 
of rage from the uncle. He stamped his feet ; he almost 
foamed at the mouth ; he doubled his &at, and shook it 
in Eenelm's face. 

" Sir, you are mocking me : John Bovill is not a man 
to be jeered in this way. You lAall marry the girl. 1 11 
not have her thrust back upon me to be the plague of my 
life with her whims and tantruma. You have taken her, 
and you shall keep her, ar I '11 break every bone in your 
akin." 

"Break them," aaid Eenelm, resignedly, but at the 
same time falling back into a formidable attitude of 
defence, which cooled the pugnacity of his accuser. Mr. 
Bovill sank into his chair, and wiped hie forehead. 
Eeoelm craftily pursued the advantage he had gained, 
and in mild accents proceeded to reason, — 

" When you recover your habitual serenity of humor, 
Mr. Bovill, you will see how much your very excusable 
desire to secure your niece's happiness, and, I may add, 
to reward what you allow to have Iteen forbearing and 
well-bred conduct on my part, has hurried you into an 
error of judgment. You know nothing of me. I may 
be, for what you know, an impoetor or swindler ; I may 
have every bod quality, and yet you are to be contented 
with my assurance, or rather your own assumption, that I 
am bom s gentleman, in order to give me your niece and 
her jG20,000. This is temporary insanity on your part. 
Allow me to leave you to recover from your excitement." 

" Stop, sir," said Mr. Bovill, in a changed and sullen 
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tone ; " I am not quite the madman you think me. But 
I daresay I have heeo too hasty and too rough. Never- 
theless, the facta are as I have stated them, and I do not 
Me hov, as a man of honor, you can get off marrying my 
niece. The mistake you made in running away vith her 
was, no doubt, innocent on your part, but still there it 
is ; and supposing the case came before a jury, it would 
be an ugly one for you and your family. Uorriage alone 
conld mend it. Come, come, I own I was too businesa- 
like in ruahing to the point at once, and I no loi^r say, 
' If arry my uece off-hand.' Yon have only seeo her dia- 
guiaed and in a false position. Pay me a visit at Oakdale : 
stay with me a month, — and if at the end of that time 
you do not like her well enough to propose, 1 11 let you 
off and aay no more about it." 

While Mr. Bovill thus spoke, and Kenelm listened, 
neither saw that the door had been noiselessly opened, 
and that Elsie stood at the threshold. Now, before 
Eenelm could reply, she advanced into the middle of the 
room, and, her small figure drawn up to its fullest height, 
her cheeks ^ovin(^ her lips quivering, exclaimed, — 

" Uncle, for shame ! " Then, addressing Eenelm in 
a sharp tone of anguish, "Oh, do not beheve I knew 
anything of this ! " ^e covered her face with ixAh hands, 
and stood mute. 

All of chivalry that Kenelm had received with his 
baptiamal appellation was aroused. He sprang up, and 
bending his knee as ha drew one of her hands into his 
own, he said, — 

" I am as convinced that your uncle's words are abhor- 
rent to you as I am that you are a pure-hearted and high- 
spirited woman, of whose friendBhip I shall be proud. 
We meet again." Then releasing her hand, he addressed 
Mr. BovlU ; " Sir, you are unworthy the charge of your 
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niece. Hod you not been so, she would have committed 
no imprudence. If she hare any female relation, to that 
lebtion tranafer your charge." 

"I have I I have.!" cried Elsie: "my lost mother's 
sister ; let me go to her." 

" The woman who keeps a school I " said Mr. Bovill, 
sneeringly. 

" Why not t " asked Kenelm. 

" She never would go there. I proposed it to her a 
year ago. The minx would not go into a schoad." 

" I will now, nucle," 

" Well, then, you shall at once ; and I hope you 11 be 
put on bread and water. Fool 1 fool I you have ap(»ied 
your own game. Mi. Chillingly, now that Miss Elsie has 
turned ber back on beiself, I can convince you that I am 
not the madman you thought me. I waa at the festive 
meeting held when you came of age, — my brother is one 
of your fathei's tenants. I did not rect^nize yooi face 
immediately in the excitement of our encounter and in_ 
your change of dress ; but in walking home, it atmck me 
ttiat I had seen it befon, and I knew it at once when you 
entered the loom today. It has been a tussle between 
ua which should beat the other. You have beat me ; and 
thanks to that idiot 1 If she had not put her spoke into 
my wheel, she should have lived to be 'my lady.' 2fow 
good-day, sir." 

" Mr. Bovill, you offered to shake hands : shake hands 
now, and promise me, with the good faith of one honor- 
able combatant to another, that Miss Elsie shall go to her 
aunt^ the schoolmistresa, at once if she wishes it. Hark 
ye, my friend " (this in Mr. Bovill's ear) : " a man can 
never manage a woman. Till a woman marries, a pru< 
dent man leaves her to women ; when ahe does maRy, 
she manages ber husband, and there 's an end of it," 
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Kenelm was gone. 

" Oh, wise young man 1 " murmurod the uncle. " Wa.», 
dear, how can we go to your aunVs while yon are in that 

Elsie started aa from a trance, her eyee directed towards 
the doorway through which Keoelm had vanished. " This 
dress," ehe said contemptuously, — " this dress ! is not 
that easily altered with shops in the town 1 " 

"Gad!" muttered Mr. Bovill, "that youngster is a 
second Solomon; and if I can't manage Elsie, she'll 
manage a husband, — whenever she gets one." 
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CHAPTER Tin. 



"Bt the powers that guard innocence and celibacy* 
ec4iloquiEed Eenelm Chillingly, " but I have had a nar- 
row eocape I and had that amphibious creature been in 
girl's clothea instead of boy's, when she intervened like 
the deity of the ancient drama, I might hare plunged my 
aimorisl Fishes into hot water. Though, indeed, it is 
hard to Buppoae that a youi^ lady head-over-eats in love 
with Mr. Compton yesterday could have consigned her 
affectiona to me to-day. Still, she looked as if she could, 
which proves either that one is never to trust a woman's 
heart, or never to trust a woman's looks. Decimus 
Boach is right. Man must never relax bis flight from 
the women, if he strives to achieve an ' Approach to the 
Angels."' 

These reflections were made by Kenelm Chillii^y as, 
having turned his back upon the town in whidi such 
temptations and trials had befallea him, he took his soU- 
tary way along a footpath that wound thraugh meads and 
corn-fields, and shortened by three milee the distance to 
a cathedral town at which he proposed to rest for the 
night. 

He ' had travelled for some hours, and the sun wss 
beginning to slope towards a range of blue hills in the 
west, when he came to the margin of a fresh rivulet, 
overshadowed by feathery willows, and the quivering 
leaves of silvery Italian poplars. Tempted 1^ the quiet 
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Bud cool of this pleasant spot, he flung himself down od 
the banks, drew from his knapsack some cnists of bread 
witli which he had wisely provided himself, and, dipping 
them into the pore lymph aa it rippled over its pebbly 
bed, enjoyed one of those luxurious repasts for which 
epicures would exchange their banqnete in return for the 
appetite of youth. Then, reclined along the bank, and 
crushing the wild thyme which grows best and sweetest 
in wooded covert^ provided they be neighbored by water, 
DO matter whether in pool oi rill, he resigned himMlf to 
that intermediate state between thought and dreamland 
which we call " reverie." At a little distance he hewd 
the low, still sound of the mower's scythe, and the air 
. came to his brow sweet with the fragrance of new-mown 
hay. 

He was roused by a gentle tap on the shoulder, and 
turning lazily round, saw a good-humored, jovial face 
upon a pair of massive shoulders, and heard a hearty and 
winning voice say, — 

"Toung man, if you are not too tired, will you lend 
a hand to get in my hay t We are veiy abort of hands, 
and I am afraid we efaall have rain pretty soon." 

Eenelm rose and shook himself, gravely contemplated 
the stranger, and readied in his customary sentenUoua 
foshion, " Man is bom to help his fellow-man, — espe- 
cially to get in bay while the sun shines. I am at your 

"That 's a good fellow, and I 'm greatly obliged to you. 
Tou see I had counted on a gang of roving haymakers, 
bnt they were bought up by another former. Thia way ; " 
and leading on through a gap in the brushwood, he 
emerged, followed by Kenelno, into a large meadow, one 
third of which was still under the scythe, the rest being 
occupied with persons of both sexes, toesing and spread- 
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ing th« eut graae. Among the latter, Eenelm, atnpped 
to hu ahirt-eleeTee, soon found himself tossing and spread- 
ing like the lest, with hia usual melancholy resignation 
of mien and aspect Though a little awkward at first in 
the use of bis unfamiliar implements, his practice in all 
athletic accomplishments bestowed on him that invalaable 
quaUty which ie termed " handineea," and he soon distin- 
guished himself by the superior activity and ueatnesa 
with which be performed hia work. Something — it 
might be in hia countenance or in the charm of bis being 
a stranger — attracted the attention of the feminine sec- 
tion of haymakers, and one very pretty girl who was 
nearer to him than the rest attempted to commence 
«oiiTersation. 

"This is new to you," ahe said, amiling. 

''Ifothing is new to me," answered Kenelm, mourn- 
fully. " But allow me to obeerre that to do things well 
you should only do one thing at a time. I am here to 
make hay, and not conversation." 

" My ! " said the girl, in amazed qaculation, and 
turned off with a toaa of her pret^ head. 

"I wonder if that jade has got an uncle," thought 
Eenelm. 

The farmer, who took his share of work witii the men, 
halting now and then t« look round, noticed Eenelm'a 
vigorous application with much approval, and at tiie close 
of the day's work shook him heartily by the hand, Ibbt- 
ing a two-shilling piece in his palm. The heir of the 
ChUlin^ye gazed on that honorarium, and tamed it over 
with the finger and thumb of the left hand. 

" Be n't it eno' t " said the farmer, nettled. 

" Pardon me," answered Eenelm. " But to tell you 
the truth, it is the first money I ever earned by my own 
bodily labor; and I regard it with equal curiosity and 
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respect But if it vould not offend you, I would nihet 
that, instead of tbe money, you had offered me aome 
supper ; for I have tasted nothing but bread and water 
since the morning." 

" You shall have the money and supper both, my lad," 
said the farmer, cheerily. " And if you wiU stay and 
help till I have got in the hay, I daresay my good 
woman can find yon a better bed than you '11 get at the 
village inn, — if, indeed, you can get one there at alL" 

" You are very kind. But before I accept your hospi- 
tality excuse one question, — have you any nieces about 
you 1 " 

" fjieces I " echoed the farmer, mechanically thrustii^ 
his hands into his breeches-pockets, as if in search of 
something there, — " nieces about me I What do you 
mean) Be that a new-fangled word for coppers 1 " 

"!Not for coppers, though perhaps for brass. But I 
spoke without metaphor. I object to nieoes upon abstract 
principle, confirmed by the test of experience." 

The farmer stared, and thought his new friend not 
quite 80 sound in his mental as he evidently was in his 
physical conformation, but replied, with a laugh, "Make 
yourself easy, then. I have only one niece^ and ahe is 
married to an ironmonger and lives in Exeter." 

On entering the farmhouse, Kenelm's host conducted 
him straight into the kitchen, and cried out, in a heuty 
voice, to a comely, middle-aged dame, who, witii a stout 
girl, was intent on culioary operations, " Hulloa I old 
woman, I have brought you a guest who has well earned 
his supper, for he has done the work of two, and I have 
promised him a bed." 

The farmer's wife turned sliarply round. " He is 
heartily welcome to supper. As to a bed," she said 
doubtfully, " I don't know." But here her eyes settled 
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on Kenclm ; and there was aomething in hie aspect m 
unlike what ahe expected to eee in an itinerant hay- 
maker, that she inTotnntariiy dropped a courteay, and 
reBomed, with a change of tone, " The gentleman shall 
have ttke gueet-room ; but it will take a little time to get 
ready, — yon know, John, all the furniture ie covered 
np." 

" Well, wife, there will be leisure eao' for that. He 
dcm't want to go to roost till he has supped." 

" Certainly not," said Kenelm, enifiSng a very agreeable 
odor. 

" Where are the girls i " asked tlie farmer. 

" They have been in these fire minutes, and gone 
npetairs to tidy themselves." 

"What gills f" faltered Eenelm, retreating towards 
the door. "I thought you said yon bad no nieces." 

" But I did not say I had no daughters. Why, you 
are not afraid of them, are you t " 

" Sir," replied Kenelm, with a polite and politic eva- 
sion of that queetaon, " if your dai^hters are like their 
mother, yon can't say tbab they are not dai^^erous." 

" Come," cried the fanner, looking very much pleased, 
while his dame emiled and blushed, — " come, that 's as 
nicely oaid as if you were canvassing tbe county. Tie 
not among haymakers that yon learned manners, I guess ; 
and perhaps I have been making too free with my 
betters." 

" What ! " quoth the conrteoua Kenelm, " do you mean 
to imply that you were too free with your shillings T 
Apologize for that, if you like, but I don't think you '11 
get back the shillings. I have not seen so much of this 
life as you have, but, according to my experience, when a 
man once parte with hia money, whether to his betters 
or his worsers, the chances are that he 'U never see it 
afrain." 
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Ai this aphorisin tbe fonner laughed ready to kill him- 
self, hie irife chuckled, and eveu the maid-of-all-wwk 
grinned. Eenelm, preeerring his unalterable gravity, 
said to himself, — 

"Wit consists in the epigiammatio expression of a 
commonplace trath ; and the dullest remark on the worth 
of money is almost as sure of successful appreciation as 
tile dullest remark on the worthleesneu of women. Cer- 
tainly I am a wit without knowing it" 

Here the farmer touched him on the shoulder, — 
touched it, did not slap it, as he would have done ten 
minutes before, — and said, — 

" We must not disturb the missis, or we shall get no 
supper. I '11 just go and give a look into the coW'«heds. 
Do you know mudi about cows!" 

" Tea ; cows produce cream and butter. The beat cows 
are those which produce at ^e least cost the best cream 
and butter. But how the best cream and butter can be 
produced at a price which will place them free of expense 
on a poor man's breakfast-table, is a question to be settled 
by a Reformed Parliament and a Liberal Administration. 
In the mean while let us not delay the supper." 

The fanner and his guest quitted the kitchen and 
entered the farmyard. 

" You are quite a stranger in these parts t " 

" Quite." 

"Ton don't even know my name!" 

" N<^ except that I heard your wife call you John." 

" My name is John Saunderson." 

" Ah I yon come from the north, then i That 's why 
you are so sensible and ahrewd. Xames that end in 
' son ' are chiefly borne by the descendante of the Danes, 
to whom King Alfred, Heaven bless him, peacefully 
assigned no less than sixteen English countiea. And 
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iriten a Dane was called Bomebody'a eon, it is a eign Uiat 
lie was the son of a somebody." 

" By gosh I I Qever heard that before." 
" If I thought you had, I should not hare said it" 
" Now I have told you my name, what is yours T " 
" A wise man asks queetions, and a fool aoBwera them. 
Suppose for a moment that I am not a fooL" 

Farmer Saunderson scratched his head, and looked 
more puzzled than became the descendant of a Dane set- 
tled by King Alfred in the north of England. 

" Dash it," said be at last, " but 1 think you at« 
Torkdiire too." 

" Han, who is the most conceited of all animals, says 
that he alone has the prerogative of thought^ and con- 
demns the other animals to the meaner mechanical 
operation which he calls insttm:t. But as instincts aie 
unerring and thoughts generally go wrong, man has not 
much to boast of according to his own definition. When 
you say yon think, and take it for granted, that I am 
Yorkshire, you err. I am not Yorkshire. Confining 
yourself to instinct, can you divine when we shall sup I 
The cows you are about to visit divine to a mtonent 
when they shall be fed." 

Said the farmer, recovering his sense of superiority to 
the guest whom he obliged with a supper, "In ten min- 
utes." Then, after a pause, and in a tone of deprecation, as 
if he feared he might be thought fine, he continued, " We 
don't sup in the kitchen. My father did, and so did I 
till ' I married ; but my Bees, though she 's as good a 
fanner's wife as ever wore shoe-leather, was a tradesman's 
dat^hter, and had been brought up different. You see 
she was not without a good bit of money ; but even if 
she had been, I should not have liked her folks to say I 
had lowered her, — so we sup in the parlor." 
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Quoth Kenelm, "The first coneideiation is ta sup at 
alL Supper conceded, every man is more likely to get 
on in life vho would rather sup in his parlor thsn his 
kitchen. Meanwhile, I see a pump ; while you go to the 
cows I will stay here and wash my hands of them." 

" Hold ; you seem a sharp fellow, and certainly no 
fool. I have a eon, a good, smart chap, but stuck up ; 
crows it over us all ; thinks no small beer of himself. 
Tou 'd do me a service, and him too, if you 'd let him 
down a peg or twa" 

Kenelm, who was now hard at work at the pump- 
handle, only replied by a gracious nod. But as he sel- 
dom lost an opportunity for reflection, he said to himself, 
while he laved his face in the steeom from the spoat, 
"One can't wonder why every small man thinks it so 
pleasant to let down a big one, when a hther asks a 
stranger to let down his own son for even fancying that 
he is not small beer. It is upon that principle in human 
nature that criticism wisely relinquishes its pretensions 
as an analytical science, and becomes a lucrative profes- 
sion. It lelies on the pleasure its readers find in letting 
a man down." 
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CHAPTER EL 



It wob a pretty, quaint farmhouse, such as might go well 
with two or three hundred acres of tolerably good land, 
tolerably well farmed by aa active, old-faahioned tenant, 
who, though be did not use mowing-machineB uor ateara- 
ploughs, nor dabble in chemical experiments, still brought 
an adequate capital to his land, and made the capital yield 
a very fair return of interest. The supper was laid out 
in a good-aized though low-pitcbed parlor, with a gUied 
door, now wide open, as were all the latticed windows, look- 
ing into a small gaiden, rich in tboee straggling old English 
flowers which are nowadays banished from gardens more 
pretentious and infinitely less fragrant. At one comer 
was an arbor covered with honeysuckle, and opposite to 
it, a row of beehives. The room iteelf had an air of 
comfort, and that sort of elegance which indicates the 
presiding genius of feminine taste. There were shelves 
suspended to the well by blue ribboiui, and filled with 
small books neatly bound ; there were flower-pote in all 
the window-silla ; there was a small cottage piano ; the 
walla were graced partly with engraved portraito of 
county m^nates and prize oxen ; partly with samplera in 
worsted work, comprising verses of moral character and 
the names and birthdays of the farmer's grandmother, 
mother, wife, and daughters. Over the chimoey-piece 
was a small mirror, and above that the trophy of a fox's 
brush ; while niched into an angle in the room was a 
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glazed cupboard, rich with specimeas of old china, Indian 
and Engheh. 

The party conoated of the fanner, hia wife, three 
buxom daughteia, and a pale-faced, slender lad of about 
twenty, the only aon, who did not take willingly to fann- 
ing : he hod been educated at a superior grammar school, 
and had high notions about the march of intellect and 
the progress of the age. 

Eenelm, though among the gravest of mortals, was one 
of the least shy. In fact, shyness is the usual symptom 
of a keen amow-propn ; and of that quality the youth- 
ful Chillingly scarcely possessed more than did the three 
Fishes of hia hereditary scutcheon. He felt himself per- 
fectly at home with his ent«rtainers, taking care, how- 
ever, that his attentions were so equally divided between 
the three daughters as to prevent all suspicion of a 
particular preference. "There is safety in numbers," 
thought he, "especially in odd numbers. The three 
Graces never married, neither did the nine Muses." 

" I presome, young ladies, that yon are fond of music," 
aaid KeneUn, glancing at the piano. 

"Yea; I love it dearly," said the eldest girl, speaking 
for the others. 

Quoth the farmer, as he heaped the stranget'e plate 
with boiled beef and carrots, " Things are not what they 
were when I was a boy ; then it was only great tenant- 
formers who had their girls taught the piano, and sent 
their boys to a good school. Now we small folks are for 
helping our children a step or two higher than our own 
place on the ladder." 

" The schoolmaster is abroad," said the son, with the 
emphasis of a sage adding an original aphorism to the 
stores of philoeophy. 

" There is, no doubt, a greater equality of culture than 
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there waa in the last generation," said Kenelm. " People 
of all rauka utter the same commonplace ideas in very 
much ttke same arrangementB of a3nitax. And in propor- 
tion as the democracy of inteUigeoce extends — a friend 
of mine, who is a doctor, telle me that complainte foi^ 
merly reserved to what is called aristocracy (though what 
that word means in plain English I don't know) are 
equally shared by the commonality — tic-douloureux and 
other neuralgic maladies abound. And the human race, 
in England at least, is becoming more slight and delicate. 
There ia a fable of a man who, when be became exceed- 
ingly old, was turned into a grasehopper. England is 
very old, and is evidently approaching the grasshopper 
state of development. Perhaps we don't eat as much beef 
asoui forefathers did. May I ask you for another slice t" 

KeneWa remaike were somewhat over the heads of 
his audience. But the son, taking them as a slur upon 
the eul^htened spirit of the age, colored up and said, 
with a knitted brow, " I hope, sir, that you are not an 
enemy to pn^tress." 

" That depends ; for inetance, I prafei staying hei«, 
where I am well off, to going farther and faring worse." 

" Well said ! " cried the fanner. 

Not deigning to notice that intemiption, the son took 
up Kenelm'e reply with a sneer, " I suppose you mean 
that it is to fare worse, if you march with the time." 

" I am afraid we have no option but to march with the 
time ; but when we reach that stage when to march any 
farther is to march into old age, we should not be sorry 
if time would be kind enough to stand etill ; and all good 
doctors concur in advising us to do nothing to hurry 
him," 

"There is no sign of old age in this country, sir; and 
tbauk Heaven we are not standing still I " 
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" GraBshoppers never do ; they are always hopping and 
jumpiog, and making what they think ' progreaa,' till 
(unless the; bop into the water and are swallowed up 
prematurely by a carp or a frog) they die of the exhana- 
tion which hops and jumps unremitting naturally produce. 
Uay I ask you, Mrs. Saundereon, for some of that rice- 
pudding T " 

The farmer, who, though he did not quite comprehend 
Keuelm'a metaphorical mode of arguing saw delightedly 
that his wise sou looked more posed than himself, cried 
with great glee, " Bob, my boy, — Bob ! our visitor ia a 
litUe too much for you I " 

" Ob, no," said Kenelm, modestly ; " but I honestly 
think Mr. Bab would be a wiser man, and a weightier 
man, and more removed from the grasshopper state, if be 
would think less and eat more pudding." 

When the euppw was over the farmer offered Keoelm 
a clay pipe filled with ehag, which that adventurer 
accepted with hia habitual resignation to the ills of life ; 
and the whole party, excepting Mrs. Saundetson, strolled 
into the garden. Kenelm and Mr. Saunderson seated 
themselves in the honeysuckle arbor ; the girls and the 
advocate of pn^resB stood without among the garden 
flowers. It was a still and lovely night, the moon at her 
full. The farmer, seated facing his hay-fields, smoked on 
placidly. Eenelm, at the third whif^ laid aside his pipe, 
and glanced furtively at the three Graces ; they formed 
a pretty group, all clustered tc^tber near the silenced 
beehives, the two younger seated on tbe gross strip that 
bordered the flower-beds, their arms over each other's 
shoulders, the elder one standing behind tbem, with the 
moonlight shining soft on her auburn hair. 

Young Saunderson walked restlessly by himself to sod 
fro the path of graveL 
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"It is a strange thing," ruminated Kenelm, "that girls 
are not unpleasant to look at if 70U take them collec- 
tively, — two or three bound up together ; but if you 
detach any one of them from the bunch, the odds are 
that she is aa plain as a pike-staff. I wonder whether 
that bucohcal grasshopper, who is so enamoured of the hop 
and jump that he calls ' progress,' classes the society of 
the Mormons among the evidences of civilized advance- 
ment. There is a good deal to be said in favor of taking 
a whole lot of wives as one may buy a whole lot of cheap 
racors. For it is not impoasible that out of a dozen a 
good one may be found. And then, too, a whole nosegay 
of variegated blooms, with a faded leaf here and there, 
must be more agreeable to the eye than the same monoto- 
nous solitary lady's smock. But I fear these reflections 
are naughty; let us change them. — farmer," he said 
aloud, " I suppose your handsome daughters are too fine 
to assist you much. I did not see Uiem among the 
haymakeiB." 

" Oh, they were there, but by themselves, in the hack 
part of the field. I did not want them to mix with all 
the girls, many of whom are strangers fiom other places. 
I don't know anything against them ; but as I don't know 
anything for them, I thought it as well to keep my lasses 
apart" 

" But I should have supposed it wiser to keep your 
son apart from them. I saw him in the thick of those 
nymphs." 

" Well," said the fanner, musingly, and withdrawing 
his pipe from his Upe, " I don't think lasses not quite well 
brougjit up — poor things I — do as much harm to the lads 
as they can do to proper-behaved lasses, — leastways my 
wife does not think so. ' Keep good girls from bad girls,' 
says she, ' and good girls will never go wrong.' And you 
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will find there ie something in that when you have girls 
of your owa to take care of." 

" Without waiting for that time, — which I truat may 
never occur, — I can recognise the wisdom of your exoel- 
lent wife's obeerration. Hy own opinion is that a woman 
can more easily do mischief to her own sex than to oun; 
— since, of course, she cannot exist without doing mis- 
chief to Bomebody or o&er." 

" And good, too," said the jovial farmer, thumping hie 
fiat on the table. " What should we be without tha 
women 1 " 

" Yery mtich better, I take it, eir. Adam was as good 
as gold, and never had a qualm of conscience or stomach 
till Eve seduced him into eating raw apples." 

" Young man, thou 'et been crossed in love. I see it 
now. That 's why thou look'st so sorrowful." 

"Sorrowful! Did you ever know a man crossed in 
love who looked less sorrowful when he came acroM a 
podding 1" 

" Hey ! but thou canst ply a good knife and fork, — 
that I will say for thee." Here the farmer turned round, 
and gued on Kenelm with deliberate scntiny. That 
scrutiny accomplished, his voice took a somewhat more 
respectiul tone, as he resumed, " Do you know Uiat you 
pnzile me somewhat I" 

" Very likely. I am sure that I punle myself. Say 
on." 

" Looking at your dress, and — and — " 

"The two shillings you gave moT Yes — " 

" I took you for the son of some small former like 
mysell But now I jndge from your talk titat you are a 
oollege chap, — anyhow, a gentleman. Be n't it so t " 

" My dear Mr. Saunderson, I set out on my travels, 
which is not long ago, with a strong dislike to telling 
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Ilea. But I doubt if a mEtn can get long tiiiougb this 
TOTld without finding that the faculty of lying was 
bestowed on him by nature aa & neceesary means of self- 
preservation. If yon are going to ask me any questions 
about myself, I am euro that I shall tell you lies. Per- 
haps, therefore, it may be best for both if I decline the 
bed you proffered ms, and take my night's rest under a 
hedge." 

" Pooh I I don't want to know more of a man's affairs 
than he thinks fit to tell me. Stay and finish the bay- 
making. And I say, lad, I 'ro glad you don't seem to 
eare for the girls ; for I saw a very pretty one trying to 
fiirt with you, and if you don't mind she 11 bring you into 
trouble." 

"Howl Does she want to run away from her 
unde ) " 

" Uncle I Bless yon, she don't live with him I She 
lives with her father ; and I never knew that she wants 
to run away. In fact, Jessie Wiles — that's her same 
— is, I believe, a very good girl, and eveiybody likes 
her, ^ perhaps a little too much ; but then, she knows 
she 'h a beauty, and does not object to admiratioD.'' 

" No woman ever does, whether she 'a a beauty or not 
But I don't yet uuderstand why Jessie Wiles should bring 
me into trouble." 

" Because there is a big, faulkii^ fellow who has gone 
half out of his wito for her ; and when be fancies he 
sees any other chap too sweet on her, he thrashes him 
into a jelly. So, youngster, you just keep your skin out 
of that trap." 

" Hem I And what does the girl say to those proofs 
of affection t Does she like the man the better for 
thrashing other admirers into jelly 1 " 

" Poor child 1 No ; she hates the very sight of him 
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But he awean she shall many nobody else, if he hangs 
for it And to tell yon the truth, I eospect that if Jeasie 
does seem to trifie with others a little too lightly, it is 
to draw away this bully's suspicion from the only man I 
think she does care for, — a poor, eickly young fellow 
who was crippled by an accident, and whom Tom Bowles 
could brain with his little finger." 

"This is really interesting," cried Kenelm, showing 
something like excitement. " I should like to know this 
terrible suitor." 

"That's easy eno'," said the farmer, dryly. "Tou 
have only to take a stroll with Jeseie Wiles after sunset, 
and you '11 know more of Tom Bowles than you are likely 
to forget in a month." 

"Thank you very much for your information," said 
Kenelm, in a soft tone, grateful but pensive. " I hope 
to profit by it." 

" Do. I should be sorry if any harm csme to thee ; 
and Tom Bowles in one of his furies is as bad to cioas as 
a mad bull. So now, as we must be up early, I '11 just 
take a look round the stables, and then off to bed ; and 
I advise jou to do the same." 

" Thank you for the hint. I see the young ladies have 
already gone in. Good-night." 

Passing through the garden, Kenelm encountered the 
junior Sauuderson. 

" I fear," said the votary of progress, " that you have 
found the governor awful slow. What have you been 
talking about t " 

" Girls," said Kenelm, — "a subject always awful, hut 
not necessarily alow." 

" Girls, — the governor been talking about giris I You 
joke." 

" I wish I did joke ; but that is a thing I could never 
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do sioce I came upon earth. Even in the cradle, I felt 
that life was & veiy serious iuat1«r, and did not allow of 
jokes. I lemember too well my first dose of cutoroiL 
Ton too, Mr. Bob, have doubtiess imbibed that initiatory 
preparation to the sweets of existence. The comers of 
joor month have not KCOTered from the downward 
curves into which it so rigidly dr^ged them. Like my- 
self, yon are of grave temperament, and not easily moved 
to jocularity, — nay, an enthosioat for progress is of ne- 
cessity a man eminently dissatisfied with the present state 
of affairs. And chronic dissatisfaction resents the momen- 
tary relief of a joke." 

" Give off chaffing, if you please," said Bob, lowering 
the didascnlar intonations of his voice, "and jubt tell me 
plainly, did cot my father say anything particular about 
met" 

" Not a word ; the only person of the male sex of 
whom he said anything particular was Tom Bowles." 

" What, fighting Tom ! — the terror of the whole neigh- 
borhood I Ah, I giiess the old gentleman is afrnid lest 
Tom may fall foul upon me. But Jeuie Wiles is not 
worth a quarrel with that brute. It lb a crying shame in 
the Government — " 

" What ! has the Government failed to appreciate the 
heroism of Tom Bowles, or rather to restrain the excesses 
of its ardor 1 " 

" Stuff I it is a shame in the Government not to have 
compelled his father to put him to school. If edncatioD 
were nniversal — " 

"Yon think there would be no brutes in particniar. 
It may be so, but edncation is universal in China, — and 
so is the bostinada I thouj^ht, however, that yon said 
the schoolmaster was abroad, and that the age of en- 
lightenment was in full piogreaa." 
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"Yes, in the towns, but not in theae obsolete mtil 
districte ; and that brings me to the point. I feel lost, 
thrown sway, here. I have something in me, sir, and it 
can only come out by collision wit^ equal minds. So do 
me a favor, will you 1 " 

" Witli the greatest pleasuie." 

" Give the governor a. hint that he can't expect me, 
after the education I have had, to follow the plough and 
fatten pigs ; and that llanchester is the place far iis." 

" "Why Manchester ! " 

" Because I have a relation in business there who will 
give me a clerkship, if the governor will consent. And 
Manchester rules England." 

" Mr. Bob Sannderson, I will do my best to promote 
your wishes. This is a land of liberty, and every man 
ahould choose his own walk in it, so that, at the last, if 
he goes to the doga, he goes to them without that disturb- 
ance of temper which is naturally occasioned by the sense 
of being driven to their jaws by another man against his 
own will. He has then no one te blame but himself ; 
and that, Mr. . Bob, is a great comfort When, having 
got into a scrape, we blame others, we unconsciously 
become unjust, spiteful, uncharitable, malignant^ perhaps 
revengeful We indulge in feelings which tend to 
demoralise the whole character. But when we only 
blame ourselves, we become modest and penitent. We 
make allowaoces for others. And, Indeed, self-blame is 
a salutary exercise of conscience, which a really good man 
performs every day of his life. And now will you show 
me the room in which I am to deep, and foiget for a few 
hours that I am alive at all, — the best thing that can 
happen to us in this world, my dear Mr. Bob I There "a 
never much amiss with our days, so long aa we can forget 
all about them the moment we lay our heads on the 
pUlow." 
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The two young men enteied the house amicBbly, arm 
in ann. "Bte giils had already retired ; hut Wn. Saundeis 
son was still up to conduct her vieitor to the guest's 
chamber, — a pretty loom which had been fumished 
twenty-two yean ago, on the occasion of the farmer's 
marriage, at the expense of Mrs. Saunderson's mother, 
for her own occupation whenever she paid them a visit. 
And with its dimity cortains and trellised paper, it still 
looked as fresh and new as if decorated and furnished 
yesterday. 

Left alone, Kenelm undressed, and before he got into 
bed, bared his right am, and doubling it, gravely contem- 
plated its muscular development, passing his left hand 
over that prominence in the upper part which is vulgarly 
called the balL Satisfied apparently with Ute aiie and 
the firmness of that pugilistic protuberance, he gently 
sighed forth, " I fear I shall hare to lick Thomas BowW 
In five minutes more he was asleep. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Thb next day the haf-mowing wu completed, and a 
I.iTge portion of tl\e hay already made carted away to he 
stacked. Kenelm acquitted himself with a credit not Ims 
praiseworthy than had previously won Mr. Sanndeison's 
approbation; but instead of r^ectiug aa before ^e 
acquaintance of Miss Jesaie Wiles, he contrived towarda 
Doon to place himself near to ^at dangeroos beauty, and 
commenced omvereation. " I am afraid I was rather 
rode to you yesterday, and I want to b^ pardon." 

"Oh," answered the girl, in that simple intelligible 
English which is more frequent among our village foUca 
nowadays than many popular novelists would lead ua into 
supposing, — " oh, I ought to ask pardon for taking a 
liberty in speaking to you. But I thought you 'd feel 
strange, and I intended it kindly." 

"I'm sure you did," returned Kenelm, chivalrously 
raking her portion of hay as well as his own, white he 
spoke. " And I want to be good friends with you. It is 
very near the time when we shall leave off for dinner, 
and Mrs. Saunderson has filled my pockets with some 
excellent beef -sandwiches, which I ahall be happy to share 
with you if you do not object to dine witii me here, 
instead of going home for your dinner." 

The girl hesitated, and then shook her head in dissent 
from the propoaitioa 

"Are you afraid that youc Deigbhon will think it 
wrong!" 
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Jessie curied up her lip with a pretty scom, and said, 
"I don't mncb cue what other folks say; but isn't it 
wrong t" 

" Not in the least. Let me make your mind easy. I 
am here but fot a day or two ; we are not likely ever to 
meet again ; but before I go, I should be glad if I could 
do yon stMne little serrice." As be spoke, he had paused 
from his work, and, leaning on bis rake, fixed bis eyes, 
for the first time attentively, on the fair haymaker. 

Yea, she was decidedly pretty, — pretty to a rare 
iBgtm: Inicuriant brown bair neatly tied up, under a 
straw hal doub^eea of her own plaiting ; for, as a general 
rale, nothing more educates the village maid for the des- 
tinies of flirt than the acoomplisbment of straw-plaiting. 
Sbe had large, soft blue eyes, delicate email features, and 
a complexion more dear in its healthful bloom than rural 
beauties generally retain against the influences of wind 
and Bun. She smiled and slightly colored as he gazed on 
her, and, lifting her eyea, gave him one gentle, trustful 
glance, which might have bewitched a philosopher and 
deceived a roui. And yet Eenelin, by that intuitive 
knowledge of cbaiactei which is often tnithfulest where ' 
it is least diaturbed by the doubts and cavils of acquired 
knowlM^e, felt at once that in that girl's mind coquetry, 
perhaps nnconscious, was conjoined with an innocence of 
anything worse than coquetry as complete as a child's. 
He bowed his bead, in withdrawing bis gaze, and took 
her into his heart as tenderly as if sbe had been a child 
appealing to it for protection. 

"Certainly," he said inly, — "certainly I must lick 
Tom Bowles ; yet stay, — perhaps, after all, she likes bim. 

" But," he continued aloud, " you do not see how I can 
be of any service to you. Before I explain, let me ask 
which of the men in the fiehl is Tom Bowles I " 
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** Tom BowUe ! " excUimed Jeane, in a tone of surpriae 
and Blarm, and tinning pale as she looked hastily round ; 
" you frightened me, sir, but he is not here ; he does 
not work in the fields. But how came you to hear of 
Tom Bowleal" 

"Dine wi& me, and 111 tell you. Look, there is a 
quiet place in yon comer under the tbom-treee by that 
piece of water. See, they are leaving off wcn-k : I will 
go for a can of beer, and then, pray, let me join you 
there." 

Jessie paused for a moment as if doubtfnl still, then 
again glancing at Kenelm, and assured by the grave kind- 
ness of his countenance, uttered a scarce audible assent, 
and moved away toiraids the thorn-trees. 

As the Bun now stood perpendicularly over their heads, 
and the hand of the dock in the village church tower, 
soaring over the hedgerows, reached the first hour after 
noon, all work ceased in a sudden silence ; some of the 
girls went back to their homes ; those who stayed grouped 
together, apart from the men, who took Uieir way to the 
shadows of a large oak-tzee in the hedgnow, when beer 
kegi and cans awaited them. 
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CHAPTER XL 



"And now," said Kenelm, as the two young peisona, 
having finished theii simple repast, ut under the thorn- 
trees and hj the side of the water, fringed at that port 
with tall reeds through which the light summer breoEe 
stirred with a pleasant murmur, — " now I will tolk to 
you about Tom Bowles. Is it b^e that yon don't like 
that brave young fellow t — I say young, as I take his 
youth for granted-" 

"Like him ! I hate the sight of him." 

"Did you always hate the sight of bimt You must 
surely at one time have allowed him to think that you 
did nott" 

The girl winced, and made no answer, hut plucked a 
daffodil from the soil, and tore it mUilesaly to pieces. 

" I am afraid you like to serve your admirers as you do 
that ill-fated flower," said Kenelm, with some severi^ of 
tone ; " but concealed in the flower, you may sometimes 
find the sting of a bee. I see by your countenance that 
you did not tell Tom Bowles that you hated him till it 
was too lato to prevent his losing his wits for you." 

"Noj I wasn't so bad as that," said Jeosie, looking, 
nevertheless, rather ashamed of herself ; " but I was silly 
and giddy-like, I own ; and when he first took notice of me, 
I was pleased, without thinking much of it, because, you 
see, Mr. Bowles " (emphasis on Mr.) " is higher up than 
a poor girl like me. He is a tradesman, and I am oalj a 
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shepherd's daughter, though, indeed fi^thet ii more lik« 
Mr. Saunderson'a foreman than a men shepherd. But I 
nevei thought anything sertous of it, aud did not suppose 
he did, — that is, at first." 

" So Tom Bowles is a tradesman. What tradet " 

" A farrier, air." 

" And, I am told, a very fine youi^ man." 

*' I don't know as to that ; he is very big." 

" And what made you h&to him I " 

"The first thing Uiat made me hate him was that 
he insulted father, who is a very quiet, timid man, and 
threatened I don't know what, if father did not make me 
keep company with him. Make me, indeed! But Mr. 
Bowles is a dangerous, bad-hearted, violent man, and — 
don't laugh at me, sir ; but I dreamed one night he was 
murdering me. And I think he niU too, if he stays 
here ; and so does his poor mother, who ia a very nice 
woman, and wants him to go away, but he 11 nob" 

" Jessie," said Eenelm, softly, " I said I wanted to 
make friends with you. Do you think you can make a 
friend of me I I can never be more than friend ; but I 
should like to be that. Can you trust me as one T " 

" Yes," answered the girl, firmly, and as she lifted her 
eyes to him, theii look was pure from all vestige of 
coquetry, — guileless, frank, giatefuL 

" Is there not another young man who courts you more 
civilly than Tom Bowles does, aud whom you really could 
find it in your heart to like I " 

Jessie looked round for another daffodil, and not find- 
ing one, contented herself with a bluebell, which she did 
not tear to pieces, but caressed with a tender hand. 
Kenelm bent hie eyes down on her charming taca with 
something in their gaie rarely seen there, — something of 
that unreasoning, inexpressible human fondness, for which 
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phUosoi^en of bu school haye no excnee. Had ordinsT; 
mortals, like yon or myself, for instance, peered tluough 
the leaves of the tbom-tieee, we should have sighed or 
frowned, according to our Beyeral temperaments ; but we 
should all haye said, whether spitefully or envyingly, 
" Happy young loyers I " and should all haye blundered 
lamentably in so saying. 

Still, there is no denying the fact that a pretty face has 
a very unfair adyantage over a pluu one. And, much to 
the discredit of Eenelm's philanthropy, it may be reason- 
ably doubted whether, had Jessie Wiles been endowed 1^ 
nature with a snnb nose and a squint, Eeuelm wonld have 
yolunteered his friendly services, or meditated battle with 
Tom Bowles on her behalf. 

But there waa no touch of envy or jealousy in the tone 
with which he said, — 

" I see there ia some one you wonld like well enough 
to marry, and that yon make a great difference in the 
way yoa treat a daffodil and a bluebeU. Who and what 
is the young man whom the bluebell represents I Come, 
confide." 

"We were much brought up tf^ther," said Jessie, 
s^ looking down, and still smoothing the leaves of the 
bluebell " His mother lived in the next cottage ; and 
my mother was very fond of him, and so was father too ; 
and before I was ten years old, they used to laugh when 
poor Will called me his little wife." Here the tears 
which had started to Jessie'e eyes began to fall over 
the flower. " But now father would not bear of it ; and 
it can't be. And I 've tried to care for some one else, 
and I can't, and that's the truth." 

" But why 1 Has he turned out ill, — taken to poschr 
ing or drink T " 

" No, no, no ; he 's as steady and good a lad as ever 
lived. But — but — " 
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"Tea; but — " 

" H« is a cripple now, — and I love him all the better 
for it." Here Jesaie fairly Bobbed. 

Kenelm was greatly moTed, aud pradently held his 
peace till abe had a little lecoTered herself; then in 
answer to his gentle questionings, he learned l^t Will 
Somen — till then a healthy and strong lad — had fallen 
from the height of a scaffolding at the ege of dzteen, and 
been so seriously injured that he was moved at once to 
the hoepitaL When he came out of it, — what with the 
fall, and what with Uie long illness which had followed the 
effects of the accident, — he was not only crippled for life, 
but of health bo delicate and weakly that he was no longer 
fit for outdoor labor and the hard life of a peasant He 
was an only son of a widowed mother, and his sole mode of 
assisting her was a very precarious one. He had teught 
himself basket-making ; and though, Jessie said, his work 
was very ii^nioua and clever, atiU there were but few 
customers for it in that neighborhood. And, alas ! even 
if Jessie's father would consent to give hia daugbtei to 
the poor cripple, how could the poor cripple earn enough 
to maintain a wife 1 

"And," said Jessie, "still I was happy, walking oiit 
with him on Sunday evenings, or going to ait with him 
and his mother, — for we are both young and can wait 
But I dare nt do it any more now, — for Tom Bowles 
has sworn that if I do he will beat him before my 
eyes ; and Will has a high spirit, and I should break my 
heart if any harm happened to him on my account" 

" Ab for Mr. Bowles, we 11 not think of him at pres- 
ent But if Will could tnaintain himsclf and you, youi 
father would not object, nor you either, to a marriage 
with the poor cripple t " 

"Father would not; and as for me, if it weren't for 
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disobeTing father, I'd many Hm to-morrow. / can 

" They are going back to the hay aow ; but after that 
task ie over, let me walk home with you, and show me 
WiU's cottage and Mr. Bowlea's shop, or forge." 

"But you'll not say anything to Mr. Bowles. Ha 
would n't mind your being a gentleman, as I now see you 
are, sir ; and he 'a dangeroue, — oh, so dangerous ! — and 
BO etroi^." 

" Never fear," answered Eenelm, with the nearest 
approach to a laugh he had ever made since childhood j 
" but when we are relieved, wait for me a few minutes 
at yon gate." 
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CHAPTER XIL 



Kknklh spoke no more to his new friend in the hay- 
fieldif; but when the day's work was over, he looked 
round ica the farmer to make an excuse for not imme- 
diately joining the &mily supper. However, he did not 
see either Mr. Saunderson or his son. Both were busied 
in the stackyard. Well pleased to escape excuse and the 
questions it might provoke, Eenelm therefore put on the 
coat he had laid aside, and joined Jessie, who had waited 
for him at the gate. They entered the lane aide by aide, 
following the stream of villagers, who were slowly wending 
their bomewaid way, It was a primitive English village, 
not adorned on tjie one hand with fancy or model cot- 
tages, nor on the other hand indicatii^ penury and 
squalor. The church rose before them gray and Qothic, 
backed by the red clouds in which the sun had set, and 
bordered by the glebe-land of the half-eeen parsonage. 
Then came the village green, with a pretty schoolhouse ; 
and to this succeeded a long street of scattered white- 
washed cottages, in the midst of their own litUe gardens. 

As they walked, the moon roae in full splendor, ail- 
vering the road before tbem. 

" Who is the squire here ) " aaked Kenelm. " I should 
guess him to be a good sort of man and well off." 

" Yes, Squire Traveie ; he is a great gentleman, and 
they say very rich. But his place is a good way from 
this village. You can see it if you star '-v he gives a 
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harveBt-home eupper on Satnidaj', and Ur. SatmdeiBon 
and all his tenonta ore going. It is a beautiful park, and 
Uis8 TraveTB is a a^ht to look at Oh, ehe ia lovely I " 
continued Jesde, with an unaffected butst of admiiation ; 
for women are more sensible of the chaim of each other's 
beauty than men give them credit for. 

" As pretty as yomself t " 

" Oh, pretty is not the word. She is a thousand times 
handaomei ! " 

" Humph I " said Eenelm, incredulously. ^ 

There waa a pause, broken by a quick sigh from Jessie. 

"What are you sighing fori Tell me." 

"I was thinking that a very little can make fdks 
happy, but that somehow or other that very little ia aa 
hard to get aa if one set one's heart on a great deal" 

"That's very wisely said. Everybody coveta a little 
something for which, perhaps, nobody else would give a 
straw. But what 's the very little thing for which you 
are sighing 1 " 

"Utb. Bawtrey want» to sell that shop of hers. She 
is getting old, and has had fits ; and she can get nobody 
to buy ; and if Will had that shop and I could keep it, — 
but 'tis no use thinking of that." 

" What shop do you meuk t " 

"There 1" 

" Where I I aoe no shop." 

"But it is ^ shop of the village, — the only one, 
where the poetroffice is." 

" Ah 1 1 see something at the windows like a t«d cloak. 
What do they seU » " 

"Everything, — tea and sugar, and candles, and shawls, 
and gowns, and cloaks, and mouse-traps, and letter-paper ; 
and Mrs. Bawtrey buys poor Will's basketa, and seUs 
them for a good deal more than she pays.' 
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" It aeema a nice cottage, with a field and orcbaid at 
tbe back." 

" Yes. TAn. Bawtrey peja £8 a year for it ; but the 
shop can well afl'ord it." 

Eenelm made no nply. They both walked on in 
silence, and had now reached the centre of the Tillage 
street when Jeasie, looking up, uttered an abrupt excU- 
malaon, gave an af&ighted start, and then came to a dead 
atop. 

Kenelm's eye followed the direction of hera, and saw, 
a few yards distant, at the other side of the way, a small 
red brick house, njtfa that<!hed sheds adjoining it, the 
whole standing in a wide yard, over the gate of which 
leaned a man emt^ing a small cntty-pipe. "It is Tom 
Bowles," whispered Jessie, and instinctively she twined 
her arm into Kenelm's, then, as if on second thoughts, 
withdrew it, and said, still in a whisper, " Go hack now, 
sit, — do." 

" Not L It is Tom Bowles whom I want to know. 
Hushl" 

For here Tom Bowles had thrown down his pipe and 
was coining alowly acroes the road towards them. 

£anslm eyed him with attention. A singularly pow- 
erful man, not so Ull as Eenelm by some inches, but 
still above the middle height, faerculeBn shouldeis and 
chest, the lower limbe not in equal proportion, a sort of 
slouching, shambling gait. As be advanced, the moon- 
light fell on his face, — it was a handsome one. He wore 
no hat, and his hair, of a light brown, curled close. His 
face was fresh-colored, with aquiline features ; his age 
apparently about six or seven and twenty. Coming nearer 
and nearer, whatever favorable impression the firat glance 
at his physiognomy might have made on Eeuebn was 
dispelled, for the expression of his face changed and 
became fierce and lowering, 
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Eenelm was still walking on, Jessie bj hia aide, vhaa 
Bowles rudely thrust himself between them, and teifing 
Uie girl's aim with one hand, he turned his face full on 
Eenelm, with a menacing wave of the other hand, and 
said in a deep burly voice, — 

" Who be you t " 

"Let go that young woman before I tell you." 

"If you weren't a stranger," answered Bowles, seem- 
ing B8 if he tried to suppress a rising fit of wrath, " you 'd 
be in the kennel for those words. But I s'pose you don't 
know that I'm Tom Bowles, and I don't dioose the giri 
as I 'm after to keep company with any other man. So 
you be off." 

" And I don't choose any other man to lay violent 
hands on any gill waUcing by my side witbout telling him 
that he 's a brute ; and that I only wait till be has both 
hid hands at liberty to let him know that he has not a 
poor cripple to deal with." 

Tom Bowles could scarcely believe his ears. Amase 
swallowed up for the moment every other sentiment. 
Mechanically he loosened his hold of Jesaie, who fled off 
like a bird released. But evidently she thought of her 
new friend's danger more than her own escape ; for in- 
stead of sheltering herself in her father's cottage, she ran 
towards a group of laborers, who, near at hand, had 
stopped loitering before the public-honse, and returned 
with those allies towards the spot in which she had left 
the two men. She was very popular with the villagers, 
who, strong in the seuae of numbers, overcame their awe 
of Tom Bowles, and arrived at the place, half running, 
half striding, in time, they hoped, to interpoee between 
his terrible arm and the bones of the unoffending 
stranger. 

Meanwhile Bowles, having recovered his first astoniel^ 
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ment, and Bcarcelj noticing Jessie's escape, ttSU left Ms 
right arm extended towards the place she bad vacated, 
and with a quick back-stroke of the left levelled at 
Eenelm'a face, growled contemptuously, "Xboult find 
one hand enough foi thee." 

But quick as was bia aim, Eenelm caught the lified 
arm just above the elbow, causing the blow to waste 
itself on air, and with a simultaneous advance of his 
right knee and foot, dexterously tripped up bis bulky 
antagonist, and laid him sprawling on his back. The 
njovemeut was so sudden, and the stun it occasioned so 
utter, morally as well as physically, that a minute or 
more elapsed before Tom Bowles picked himself up. 
And he then stood another minute glowering at his 
antagonist, with a vague sentiment of awe almost like a 
supeistitioua panic For it is noticeable that^ however 
fierce and fearless a man or even a wild beast may be, 
yet if either has hitherto been only familiar with victory 
and triumph, never yet having met with a foe that could 
cope with its force, the first effect of a defeat^ especially 
from a despised adversary, unhinges and half poialyzee 
the whole nervous system. But as Fighting Tom gradu- 
ally recovered to the c-onsciouanesa of his own strength, 
and the recollection that it bad been only foiled by the 
skilful trick of a wrestler, not the hand-to-hand might of 
» pugilist, the panic vanished, and Tom Bowles was him- 
self again. " Oh, that 's your sort, is itl We don't fight 
with our heels hereabouts, like Comishers and donkeys ; 
we fight wiUi our fists, youngster; and since you vitl 
have a bout at that, why, you must." 

" Providence," answered Eenelm, solemnly, " sent m« 
to this village for the express purpose of Ucking Tom 
Bowles. It is a signal mercy vouchsafed to yourself, as 
you will one day acknowledge." 
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Again a thrill of awe, something like that which tiie 
demagogue ia Aiistophanefl might hare felt wb«Q beared 
by the eausage-maker, shot through iha valiant heart of 
Tom fiovlee. He did not like thoee ominous words, and 
still leaa the lugahrious tone of voice in which they were 
uttered ; but resolved, at least, to proceed to battle with 
more preparation than he had at first dedgned, he now 
deliberately disencumbered himself of bis heavy fustian 
jacket and vest, rolled np his ehirt-sleevee, and then 
slowly advanced towards the foe. 

Eenelm bad also, with still greater deliberation, taken 
off bis coat — which he folded up with core, as being 
both a new and an only one, and deposited by the hedge- 
side, — and bared arms, lean indeed, and almost slight, 
as compared with the vast muscle of his adversary, but 
firm in sinew as the faind-leg of a stag. 

By this time ttie lahorera, led by Jessie, had arrived at 
the spot, and were about to crowd in between the combat- 
ants, when Kenelm waved them back, and said in a calm 
and impressive voice, — 

" Stand round, my good friends ; make a ring, and see 
that it is fair [day ofl my side. I am sure it will be fair 
on Mr. Bowles's. He 's big enough to scorn what is 
little; and now, Mr. Bowles, just a word with you in 
the presence of your ueighbore. I am not going to say 
anything uncivil. If you are rather rough and hasty, a 
man is not always master of himself — at least, so I am 
told — when he thinks more than he ought to do about 
a pretty girl. But I can't look at your face even by this 
moonlight, and though its expression at Has moment is 
rather cross, without being sure that you are a fine fellow 
at bottom ; and that if you give a promise as man to man 
you will keep it. Is Uiat so }" 

One or two of the bystanders murmured assent ; the 
others pressed round in silent wonder. 
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"What's an that soft-sawder about T" said Tom 
Bowles, somewhat falteringly. 

" Simply this : if in the fight between iu I beat 7011, 
I ask you to promise before your neighbors that you will 
not by word or de«d molest or interfere again with Bfiss 
Jessie Wiles." 

" Eh I " roared Tom. " Is it that yoM are after her t " 

" Suppoee I am, if that pleases you ; and, on my side, 
I promise that if you beat me, I quit this place as soon 
as you leave me well enough to do so, and will never 
visit it again. What I do you hesitate to promise 1 Are 
you really afraid I shall lick you t " 

" Tou ! I 'd smash a dosen of you to powder." 

" In that case, you sje safe to promise. Come, 't is a 
fiiir bargain. Is n't it, neighbors ! " 

Won over by Kenelm'e easy show of good temper, and 
by the sense of justice, the bystanders joined in a com- 
mon exclamation of assent. 

" Come, Tom," said on old fellow, " the genUeman 
can't apeak fairer ; and we shall all think you be afeard 
if ynu hold back." 

Tom's face worked ; but at last be growled, " Well, I 
promise, — that is, if he beats me." 

"All right," said Kenelm. "You hear, neighbors; 
and Tom Bowlee could not show Hat handsome face 
of his among you if he broke his word. Shake hands 
on it" 

Fighting Tom sulkily shook hands. 

" Well, now, that's what I call English," said Kenelm, 
— "all pluck and no malice. Fall back, friends, and 
leave a clear space for us." 

The men all receded ; and as Kenelm took his ground, 
there was a supple ease in his posture which at once 
brou^t out into clearer evidence the nervous strength of 
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Us t}uild, and, contraated with loin's bulk of cliMt^ made 
the tatter loot clumay and top-heavy. 

The two men faced each other a minute, the eyes ttf 
both vigilant and steadfast. Tom's blood began to fin 
up as he gased ; nor, with all his ontward calm, wai 
Eenelm insensible of that proud beat of the heart which 
is aroused by the fierce joy of combat Tom struck out 
first, and a blow was parried, but not returned ; another 
and another blow, — still parried, still unretumed. 
Kenelm, acting eTidently on the defensive, took all the 
advantages for that strat^y which he derived from 
superior length of arm and lighter agihty of frame. Per- 
hape he wished to ascertain Uie extent of his adversary's 
skill, or to try the endurance of his wind, before he ven- 
tured on the hazards of attack. Tom, galled to the quick 
that blows which might have felled an oz were thos 
warded off from their maxk, and dimly aware that he was 
encountering some mystorioas skill which turned hia 
bruto strength into waste force, and might overmaster 
him in the long run, came to a rapid conclusion that the 
sooner ho brought that brute strength to bear, the better 
it would be for him. Accordingly, after three rounds, in 
which, without once breaking the guard of his antagonist, 
he had received a few playful tape on the noee and mouth, 
he drew bock, and made a bull-like rash at his foe, — 
buU-like, for it butted full at him with the powerful 
down-bent head, and the two Ssts doing duty as boms. 
The rush spent, he found himself in the position of a man 
milled. I take it for granted that every Englishman who 
can call himself a man — that is, every man who has 
been an English boy, and, as such, been compelled to the 
use of his fists — knows what a "mill" is. Sut I sing not 
only "pueris," but " virginibus," Ladiee, "a mill," — 
rising, with reluctance and contempt for myself, that slang 
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in which ladj-writerB indulge, and girls of die period 
know much better than they do their Manaj ; " s 
mill," speaking not to lady-writers, not to girls of the 
period, but to innoMnt damsels, and in explanation to 
Uiose foreigners who only understand the English lan- 
guage as tai^ht by Addison and Macaulay, — "a mill," 
periphiaatically, means this : your adversary, in the noble 
encounter between fist and fist, has so plunged his head 
that it gets caught, as in a vice, between the dde and 
doubled left arm of the adversary, exposing that bead, 
unprotected and helpless, to be pounded out of recogniz- 
able shape by the right fist of the opponent. It is a 
situation in which raw superiority of force sometimea 
finds itaelf, and is seldom spared by disoiplined superiority 
of skill. Kenelm, his ri^t fiat raised, paused for a 
moment ; then, loosening the left arm, releasing the 
prisoner, and giving him a friendly slap on the shoulder, 
he turned round to the spectators, and ssid apologetically, 
" He has a handsome face, — it would be a shame to 
spoil it." 

Tom's position of peril was so obvious to all, and that 
good-humored abnegation of the advantage which the 
position gave to the adversary seemed so generous, that 
the laborers actually hurrahed. Tom himsalf felt as if 
treated like a child ; and alas, and alas, for him ! in 
wheeling round, and regathering himself up, his eye rested 
on Jessie's face. Her lips were apart with breathless ter- 
ror ; he fancied they were apart with a amile of contempt. 
And now he became formidable. He fought as fights the 
bull in presence of the heifer, who, as he knows too well, 
will go with the conqueror. 

If Tom had never yet fought with a man taught by 
a priie-figbter, so never yet had Kenelm encountered a 
strength which, but for the lack of that teaching, would 
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Abtb conquered his own. He could act no longer on the 
defensive ; he could no longer play, like a dexterouB 
fencer, with the Bledge-hammBra of those mighty anna. 
They broke through his guard, — they sounded on hia 
chest as on an anviL He felt that did they alight on his 
head he was a lost man. He felt also that the blows 
spent on the cheat of his adveisary were idle as the stroke 
of a cane on the bide of a rhinoceroe. But now his noo- 
trils dilated, his eyes flashed fire, — Kenelm Chilliugly 
had ceased to be a philoeopher. Crash came his blow 
(how unlike the swinging iDund-about hits of Tom 
Bowles I ), straight to ito aim as the rifle-ball of a Tyro 
lese, or a British marksman at AJdershot^ — aU the 
sbength of nerve, sinew, purpose, and mind concentred 
in its vigor, — crash just at that part of the &ant where 
the eyes meet, and followed up with the rapidity of light- 
ning, flash upon flash, by a more restrained but more 
disabling blow with the left hand just where t^e left ear 
meets throat and jaw-hone. 

At the first blow Tom Bowles had reeled and staggered, 
at the second he threw up his hands, made a jump in 
the air as if shot through the heart, and then heavily fell 
forwards, an inert mass. 

The spectators pressed round him in terror. They 
thought he was dead. Kenelm knelt, passed quickly his 
hand over Tcmi's lips, pulse, and heart, and then rising, 
said humbly and with an air of apology, — 

" If he had been a lees magnificent creataie, I assure 
you on my honor that I should never have ventured that 
second blow. The first would have done for any man less 
splendidly endowed by nature. Lift him gently; take 
him home. Tell hie mother, with my kind regards, tiiat 
1 11 call and see her and him to-morrow. And, stop, doea 
he ever drink too much beerl" 
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" Well," eaid one of the Tillagera, " Tom <xm drink." 

" I thought 80. Too much fleah foi that muscle. Go 
for the nearest doctor. Ton, my Ud 1 — good. 0£F with 
you, — quick I No danger, but perhaps it may be a case 
for the lancet." 

Tom Bowlw waa lifted tenderly by four of the etouteat 
men present and borne into hia home, evincing no sign 
of conaciousnesB ; but hie face, where not clouted with 
blood, very pale, very calm, with a alight froth at the 
lipa. 

Kenelm pulled down his shirb.Bleeves, put on hia coat, 
and turned to Jeaeie, — 

" Now, my young friend, show me Will's cottage." 

The girl came to him, white and trembling. She did 
not dare to speak. The stranger had become a new man 
in her eyea. Fcrhape be tightened her as much aa Tom 
Bowles had done. But ehe quickened her pace, leaving 
the public-house behind, till abe came to the farther end 
of the village. Kenelm walked beside her, muttering to 
himself; and though Jessie caught his words, happily 
she did not understand, for they repeated one of those 
bitter reproaches on faer aez as the main cause of all 
strife, bloodshed, and mischief in general, with which 
the classic authors abound. His spleen soothed by that 
recourse to the lesaona of the ancients, Kenelm turned 
at last to his silent companion, and said kindly but 
gravely, — 

" Mr. Bowles has given me his promiae, and it is fair 
that I should now ask a promise from you. It ie this, — 
just consider how easily a girl so pretty as you can be the 
cause of a man's death. Had. Bowlea struck me where 
I struck him, I should have been past the help of a 
surgeon. 

" Oh ! " groaned Jessie, shuddering, and covering her 
&ce with both hands. 
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" And puttit^ aside that danger, consider that a man 
may be bit mortally on the heart aa well as on the bead, 
and that a woman has much to answer for wbo, no 
matter wbat her excuse, foigete what misery and wbat 
gailt can be inflicted by a word from her lip and a glance 
&om ber eye. Consider this, and promise that, wbetber 
you marry Will Somers or not, you will never again give 
a man fati cause to think you van like bim unless your 
own heart tells you that you can. Will you promise 
tbatr 

" I will, indeed, — indeed." Poor Jessie's voice died 
in sobs. 

" There, my child, I don't ask you not to cry, because 
I know bow mucb women like crying, and in tbis instance 
it does you a great deal of good. But we are just at the 
end of tbe village ) Which is Will's cottage I " 

Jessie lift«d her head, and pointed to a solitary, small, 
tbatcbed cottage. 

" I would ask yon to come in and introduce me ; bat 
that might look too much like crowing over poor Tom 
Bowles. So good-nigbt to yon, Jessie, and forgive me 
for preaching." 
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CHAPTER Xllt 



KxNBLH knocked at the cottage door; a voice said 
faintly, "Come in." 

He stooped bis head, and stepped orer the threshold. 

Since his encounter with Tom Bowles hie sympathies 
had gone with that unfortunate lover, — it ia natural to 
like a man after you have beaten him ; and he was by no 
means predisposed to favor Jessie's preference for a sickly 
cripple. Yet when two bright, aoft daik eyes and a 
pale, intellectual countenance, with that nameless aspect 
of refinement which delicate health eo often gives, espe- 
cially to the young, greeted his quiet gaze, his heart was at 
once won over to the side of the rivd. Will Bomers was 
seated by the hearth, on which a few live embers, despite 
the warmth of the summer evening, still burned ; a rude 
little table was by his side, on which were laid oeier twigs 
and white peeled chipa, together with an open hook. Hia 
hands, pale and slender, were at work on a small basket 
half finished. TTiw mother was just clearing away the tea- 
things from another table that stood by the window. 
Will rose, with the good-breeding that belongs to the 
rural peasant^ as the stranger entered ; the widow looked 
round with surprise, and dropped her simple courtesy, — 
a little, thin woman, with a mild, patient face. 

The cottage was very tidily kept, as it is in most vil- 
lage homes where the woman has it her own way. The 
deal dresser opposite the door had its display of homble 
crockery. The wbitewsahad walls were leheved with 
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colored printfl, chiefly Scriptmal eubjects froiji the Kew 
Teatament, euch as the return of the Prodigal Son, la a 
blue coat and yellov inexpreBsibleB, with his etockinge 
about his heels. 

At one comer there were piled up baaketa of varions 
sixes, and at another comer was an open cupboard con- 
taining books, — an article of decorative fnmitare jound 
in cottages mnch more rarel; than colored prints and 
gleaming crockery. 

All this, of course, Kenelm could not at a glance com- 
prehend in detail. But as the mind of a man accus- 
tomed to generaliiation is marvellously quick in fomung 
a sound judgment, whereas a mind accustomed to dwell 
only on detail ia wonderfully slow at arriving ai any 
judgment at all, and when it does the probability is that 
it will arrive at a wrong one, Kenelm judged comctly 
when he came to this conclusion : " I am among simple 
English peasants ; hut for some reason or other, not to be 
explained by the relative amount of wages, it is a favor- 
able specimen of that class." 

" I beg your pardon for intruding at this hour, Mrs. 
Somers," said Kenelm, who had been too familiar with 
peasania from his earliest childhood not to know how 
quickly, when in the presence of their household gods, 
they appreciate respect, and how acutely they feel the 
want of it ; " but my stay in the village is vei^ short, and 
I should not like to leave without seeing your eon's 
basket-work, of which I have heard much." 

"You are very good, sir," said Will, with a pleased 
smile that wonderfully brightened up his face. "It is 
only just a few common things that I keep by me. Any 
finer sort of work I mostly do by order." 

"You see, sir," said Mrs. Somets, " it takes so much 
more time for pret^ work-baskets, and suchlike; and 
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anlees done to order, it might be a chance if he conld get 
it sold. Bnt pra; be seated, sir," and Mtb. Somers placed 
a chair for her visiUir, "while I just run upetairs for the 
wortbasket which my bod has made for Uisa TraTers. 
It ia to go home to-morrow, and I put it away for fear of 
accidents." 

Keneltu seated hinuelf, and drawing hia chair near to 
Will's, took up the half-finiBhed basket which the young 
man had laid down on the table. 

" This seems to me very nice and delicate workman- 
ship," said Eenelm; "and the shape, when you have 
finished it, will be elegant enough to please the taste of 
a lady," 

" It is for Mrs. Letbbridge,' said Will ; " ehe wanted 
something to hold cards and letters ; and I took the shape 
from a book of drawings which Mr. Letbbridge kindly 
lent rae. You know Mr. Letbbridge, tdrl He b a rery 
good gentieman." 

" No, I don't know him. Who is he t " 

"Our clergyman, sir. This is the book." 

To Kenelm's surprise, it was a work on Pompeii, and 
contained woodcuts of the implements and ornaments, 
mosaics and frescos, found in that memorable little ci^. 

"I see this is your model," said Eenelm; "what they 
call a patera, and rather a famoos one. You are copying 
it much more truthfully than I should have supposed it 
possible to do in eubstituMng basket-work for bronze. 
But you observe that much of the beauty of this shallow 
bowl depends on the two doves perched on the brim. 
Ton can't mon^e that ornamental addition." 

" Mrs. Letbbridge thought of putting there two litUe 
stnfi'ed canary-birds." 

" Did she T Oood heavens ! " exclaimed Kenelm. 

" But somehow," continued Will, " I did not like that, 
and I made bold to say so." 
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" Why did not you like it ) " 

" Well, I d<m't know ; bat I did not think it would be 
the right thing." 

" It would h&ve been very bad taate, and spoiled the 
effeet of your basket-work ; and I '11 endeavor to explain 
why. You Bee here, in the next page, a drawing of a 
very beautiful statue. Of comae this statue is intended 
to be a repT«Bentation of nature, but nature idealized. 
You don't know the meaning of that hard word ' idealised,' 
and veiy few people da But it means the perfonnance 
of a BomeUung in art according to the idea which a man's 
mind forme to iteelf out of a something in nature. That 
something in nature must, of course, have been carefully 
studied before the man can work out anythii^ in art 
by wfaidi it is faithfully represented. The artie^ for 
instance, who made that statue, must have known the 
proportions of the human frame. He must have made 
studies (4 vaiions ports of it, — heads and hands, and 
arms and legs, and so forth, — and having done so, he 
then puts together all bis various studies of details, so as 
to form a new whole, which is intended to personate an 
idea formed in his own mind. Do you go with met" 

"Partly, sir ; but I 'm puszled a little still." 

" Of coarse you are ; but you 11 puszle yourself right if 
you think over what I >say. Now if in order to make 
this statue, which is composed of metal or stone, more 
natuial, I stuck on it a wig of real hair, would not you 
fee] at <mce that I had spoiled the work, — that, as you 
clearly express it, 'it would not be the right thing') 
and instead of making the work of art more natural, I 
sbould have made it laughably unnatural, by forcing 
insensibly upon the mind of him who looked at it the 
ctmtnst between the real life, represented by a wig of 
actual hair, and the artistic life, represented by an idea 
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embodied in stone or metal The higher the work of art 
(that is, the higher the idea it repreaeuts ae a new combi- 
nation of details taken from nature), the mote it is 
dcfpraded or spoiled by an attempt to give it a kind of 
reality which is out of keeping witii the materials 
employed. But the same role applies to everytiiing in 
art, however humble; and a couple of stuffed canaiy- 
birds at the brim of a basket-work iinitati<Hi of a Greek 
drinking-cup would be as bad taste as a wig from the 
barber's on the head of a marble statue of Apollo." 

" I see," said Will, his head downcast, like a man pon- 
dering — " at least I think I see ; and I "m very much 
obliged to you, sir." 

Mrs. Somers had long aince returned with the work- 
basket, hut etood with it in her hands, not daring to 
interrupt the gentleman, and listening to his discourse 
with as much patience and as little comprehension as if it 
had been one of the controversial sermons upon Ritualism 
with which on great occasions Mr. Lethbridge favored his 
congregation. 

Kenelm, having now exhausted his critical lecture, — 
from which certain poets and novelists, who contrive to 
caricature the ideal by their attempt to put wigs of real 
hair upon the heade of stone statues, might borrow a use- 
ful hint or two if they would condescend to do so, which 
is not likely, — perceived Mrs. Somets standing by him, 
took from her the basket, which was really very pretty 
and elegant, subdivided into various compartments for 
the implements in use among ladies, and bestowed on 
it a well-merited eulogium. 

"The young lady means to finish it herself with 
ribbons, and Une it with satin," said Mrs. Somers, 
proudly. 

"The ribbons will not be amiss, sirl" said Will, 
intem^tiveljr. 
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"ITot at aU. Yont natural Henee of the fitness of 
things tells you that ribbons go well with straw and light 
fltrawlike work such as this, though you would not put 
ribbons im those rude hampeis and game-baskets in the 
corner. like to like ; a stout cold goes suitably with 
them, — just as a poet who undeistands his art employs 
pretty expresEdoos for poems intended to be pretty and 
Biiit a fashionable drawing-room, and carefully shuns 
them to Hubstitnto a simple cord for poems intended to 
be strong and travel for, despite of rough usage by the 
way. But you really ought to make much mcoe money 
by this fancy-work than you could as a day-laborer." 

Will sighed. " Ifot in thia neighborhood, sir ; I might 
in a town." 

" Why not move to a town, then ? " 

The young man colored, and shook his head. 

Eenelm turned appealingly to Mis. Somen. " 1 11 be 
willing to go wherever it would be best for my boy, sir. 
But — " and here she checked herself, and a tear trickled 
silently down her cheeks. 

Will resumed, in a more cheerful tone, "I am getting 
~a httie known now, and work will come if one waits for 
it" 

Kenelm did not deem it coorteouB or discreet to 
intrude further on Will's confidence in the first inter- 
view ; and he began to feel, more than he bad done at 
fiiat, not only the dull pain of the bruises be had re- 
ceived in the recent combat, but also somewhat more than 
the weariness which follows a long summer-day's work in 
the open air. He therefore rather abruptly now took 
his leave, saying that he should be very glad of a few 
specimens of Will's ingenuity and skill, and would call or 
write to give directions about them. 

Just as he came in sight of Tom Bowles's house on his 
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way back to Mr. Saunderson's, Ecaelm saw a man mount- 
ing ft pony that stood tied up at the gate, and exchanging a 
few words with a reapectable-looking woman before be 
rode on. He was passing by Eenelm without notice, 
when that philoeophtcal vagrant stopped him, saying, 
"If I am not mistaken, sir, you are the doctor. There 
is not much the matter with Mr. Bowles ! " 

The doctor shook his head. " I can't say yet. He has 
had a very ugly blow somewhere." 

" It was jiist under the left ear. I did not aim at 
that exact spot; but Bowles unluckily swerved a little 
aside at the moment, perhaps in surprise at a tap be- 
tween his eyes immediately preceding it ; and so, as you 
say, it was an ugly blow that he received. But if it 
cures him of the habit of giving ugly blows to other peo- 
ple who can bear them less safely, perhaps it may be all 
for his good, as, no doubt, «ir, your schoolmaster said 
when he flogged you." 

" Bless my soul ! are yon the man who fought with 
him, — you t I can't believe it" 

"Why not?" 

"Why not I So far as I can judge by this light, 
though yoo are a tall fellow, Tom Bowles must be a 
much heavier weight than you are." 

"Tom Spring was the champion of England ; and 
according to the records of his weight, which history 
has preserved in her archives, Tom Sprii^ was a lighter 
weight than I am." 

" But are you a prize-fighter t " 

" I am as much that as I am anything else. But to 
return to Mr. Bowles, was it necessary to bleed himT" 

" Yes ; he was unconscious, or nearly so, when I came. 
I took away a few ounces, and I am happy to day he is 
now sensible, but must be kept very quiet." 
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" No doubt ; but I hope he will be veil enough to see 
me to-morrow." 

"I hope so too ; but I can't say yeL Quarrel about a 
girl, — eh t " 

" It vaa not about money. And I euppoee if then 
were no money and no women in the world, there would 
be no quarrels, and very few doctore. Good-n^ht, sir, 

" It is a strange thing to me," said Eenelm, as he now 
opened the gaiden gate of Wt. Saunderaon'B homestead, 
"that thou^ I 'to had nothing to eat all day except a few 
pitiful sandwiches, 1 don't feel the least hungry. Such 
arrest of the lawful duties of the digestiTe otgans never 
happened to me before. There must be something weiid 
and ominous in it." 

On entering the parlor, the family party, though they 
had long since finished supper, were still seated round tbe 
table. They all rose at sight of Kenelm. The fame of 
his achievements had preceded him. He checked the 
congratulations, the compliments, and the questions 
which the hearty brmer rapidly heaped upon him, with 
a melancholic exclamation, " But I have lost my appetite I 
No honors can compensate for that Let me go to bed 
peaceably, and perhaps in the magic land of sleep nature 
may restore me by a dream of supper." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Exrauf rose betimea the next momtn^ somewhat stiff 
and uneasy, bnt sufficiently recovered to feel raveuous. 
Fortunately one of the young ladies who attended spe- 
cially to the dairy was already up, and supplied the 
starring hero with a vast bowl of bread and milk. He 
then strolled into the hay-field, in which there was now 
very little left to do, and but few hands besides liis own 
were employed. Jessie was not there. Kenelm was 
glad of that. By nine o'clock his work was over, and 
the farmer and his men were in the yard completing the 
ricks. Kenelm stole away nnobserred, bent on a round 
of visitB. He called first at the village shop kept by Mn. 
Bawtrey, which Jessie bad pointed out to him, on pre- 
tence of buying a gaudy neckerchief, and soon, thanks 
to his habitat civility, made familiar acquaintance with 
the shopworaan. She was a little, sickly old lady, her 
head shaking, as with palsy, somewhat deaf, but still 
i^iewd and sharp, rendered mechanically so by long 
habits of shrewdness and sharpness. She became very 
communicative, spoke freely of her desire to give up the 
shop, and pass the rest of her days with a sister, widowed 
like herself, in a neighboring town. Since she had lost 
her husband, the field and orchard attached to the shop 
had ceased to be profitable, and become a great care 
and trouble ; and the attention the shop required waa 
wearisome. But she had twelve years unexpired of the 
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leue granted for twenty-one yesrs to her hustMmd on low 
terms, and ehe wanted & premium for its transfer, and 
a purchaser for the ertock of the shop. Kenelm soon 
drew from her the amount of the sum she required for 
all, — £46. 

"Tou bent thinking of it for yourself t" she asked, 
putting on her spectacles, and examining him with care. 

" Perhaps soy if one could get a decent living out of it 
Do you keep a hook of your Iobbbs and gains 1" 

" In conise, sir," she said proudly. " I kept the books 
in my goodman'fl time ; and he was one who could find out 
if there was a farthing wrong, for he had been in a law- 
yer's office when a lad." 

"Why did he leave a lawyer's office to keep a little 
abopt" 

" Well, he was bom a farmer's son in this neighbor- 
hood, and he always had a hankering after the countty, 
and — and beeidee that — " 

"Yea." 

" I '11 tell you the troth ; he had got into a way of 
drinking speerrits, and he was a good young man, and 
wanted to break himself of it, and he took the temper- 
ance oath ; but it was too hard on him, for he could not 
break himaelf of the company that led him into liquor. 
And aa, one time when he came into the neighborhood to 
see his parents for the Christmae holiday, he took a bit 
<d liking to me ; and my father, who was Squire Ttavers's 
bailiff, had jnat died, and left me a little money. And 
so, somehow or other, we came together, and got this 
house and the land from the Squire on lease veiy reason- 
able ; and my goodman being well eddycated, and much 
thoi^ht of, and never being tempted to drink now that 
he had a mieaus to keep him in order, had a many little 
things put into his way. He could help to measure 
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timber, and knew about draining, and he got sotne book- 
keeping from the farmers about ; and we kept cows and 
piga and poultry, and so we did very well, spedaUy as 
the Lord was merciful and sent us no children." 

" And what does the shop bring in a year since your 
husband diedt" 

" You had beat judge for yourself. Will you look at 
the book, and take a peep at the land and Bpple-b«e8 } 
But they 'a been neglected since my goodman died." 

In another minute the heir of the Ghillin^ys was 
seated in a neat little back pailoi, with a pretty though 
con£ned new of the orchard and grsaa slope behind it, 
and bending over Hrs. Bawtrey'a ledger. 

Some custometB for cheese and bacon coroing now into 
the shop, the old woman left him to his studies. Though 
they were not of a nature familiar to him, he brought to 
them, at least, that general clearness of head and quick 
seizure of important points which are common to moat 
men who have gone throi^h some disciplined training of 
intellect, and been accustomed fa> extract the pith sod 
marrow out of many books on many subjects. The result 
of bis examination was aatiefactoiy ; there appeared to 
him a cleat balance of gain from the shop aloue of some- 
what over £40 a year, taking the average of the last 
three years. Closing the book, he then let himself out of 
the window into the orchard, and thence into the neigh- 
boring gras^-field. Both were, indeed, much n^lected ; 
tiie trees wanted pruning, the field manure. But the 
soil was evidently of rich loam, and the hniit-trees were 
abundant and of ripe age, generally looking healthy in 
spite of neglect With the quick intuition of a man 
bom aod bred in the country, and picking up scraps of 
rural knowledge unconsciously, Kenelm convinced him- 
self .that the land, properly managed, would far more 
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than coTer the rent, rates, tithes, and all indilefital oak 
^ingB, leaving the profits of the shop as the clear income 
of the occupiers. And no doubt with clever young people 
to manage the shop, its profits might be increased. 

Not thinking it necessary to return at present to Uta. 
Bawtrey's, Kenelm now bent his way to Tom Boirles's. 

The house door was doeed. At the summons of his 
knock it was quickly opened by a tall, stoat, lemarkably 
fine-looking woman, who might have told fifty years, and 
carried them off lightly on her ample shoulders. * She 
was dressed veiy respectably in black, ber brown hair 
braided simply under a neat^ tight-fitting cap. Her 
features were aquiline and very regular, — altogether 
there was something about her m^estic and Comelia-like. 
She might have sat for the model of that Soman matron, 
except for the fairness of her Anglo-Saxon complexion. 

"What's your pleasure t" she asked, in a cdd and 
somewhat stem voice. 

"Ma'am," answered Kenelm, uncovering, "I have 
called to see Mr. Bowles, and I sincerely hope he is well 
enough to let me do so." 

" No, sir, he is not well enough for that ; he is lying 
down in his own room, and must be kept quiet." 

"May I then ask you the favor to let me in! I 
would say a few words to you, who are bis mother, if I 
mistake not." 

Mrs. Bowles paused a moment as if in doubt; but she 
was at no loss to detect in Kenelm's manner something 
superior to the fashion of his dress, and supposing the 
visit might refer to her son's professional business, she 
opened the door wider, drew aside to let him pass first, 
and when he stood midway in the parlor, requested him to 
take a seat, and to set him (he example, seated herself. 

"Mii'am," said Kenelm, "do not regret to have 
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admitted me, and do not tbinlc hardly of me vheo I 
inform yoa that I am the unfortunate cause of your son's 
accident" 

Mtb. Bowles rose with a start. 

" Tou 're the man who beat my boy t " 

" No, ma'am ; do not say I beat him. He is not beaten. 
He is 80 brave and bo strong that he would easily hare 
beaten me if I had not, by good luck, knocked him down 
before he had time to do so. Pray, ma'am, retun your 
seat and listen to me patiently for a few momenls.'' 

Mrs. Bowles, with an indignant heave of hei Juno-like 
bosom, aad with a superbly haughty expresdon of counte- 
nance, which suited well with its aquiline formation, 
tacitly obeyed. 

" You will allow, ma'am," recommenced Kenehn, "that 
this is not the first time by many that Mr. Bowles has 
come to blows with another maiL Am I not right in 
that assumption t " 

" My son ia of a haaty temper," replied Mrs. Bowles, 
reluctontly, "and people should not a^iavate him." 

" You grant the fact, then t " said Eenehn, impertur- 
bably, but with a polite inclination of head. "Mr. 
Bowles has often been engaged in dieee encounters, and 
in all of them it is quite clear that he provoked the 
battle ; foi you must be aware that he is not the sort of 
man to whom any other would be disposed to give the 
first blow. Yet after these little incidents had occurred, 
and Mr. Bowles had, say, halt killed the person who 
a^^pravated him, you did not feel any resentment against 
that person, did you 1 Nay, if he had wanted nursing, 
you would have gone and nursed him." 

" I don't know as to nursing," said Mrs. Bowles, begin- 
ning to lose her dignity of mien ; " but certainly I should 
liave been very sorry for him. And as for Tom, — though 
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I say it who abould not e&j, — he has no moie malice than 
a bab; : h« 'd go and make it up with any man, bowerei 
badly he had beaten him." 

" Just as I mppoaed ; and if the man tad Bulked and 
vonld not make it up, Tom would have called him a had 
fellow, and felt inclined to beat him again." 

Mn. BowWa face relaxed into a stately smile. 

"Well, then," pursued Kenelm, "I do but humbly 
imitate M>. Bowles, and I come to make it up and shake 
hands with him." 

"No, air, —no," exclaimed Mrs. Bowles, though in a 
low voice, and tuming pale. " Don't think of it. Tie 
not the blows, — he 11 get over those fast enough. T ia 
his pride that 's hoit ; and if he saw you, there might be 
mischief. But you 're a stranger, and going away : do go 
soon ; do keep out of his way, — do I " And the mother 
clasped her hands. 

"MiB. Bowles," said Kenelm, with a change of voice 
and aspect, — a voice and aspect so earnest and impres- 
sive tiiat they stilled and awed her, — " will you not help 
me to wve your sou from the dangers into which that 
hasty temper and that mischievous pride may at any 
moment hurry himi Does it never occur to you that 
these are the causes of terrible crime, brin^g terrible 
punishment; and that against hrate force, impelled by 
savage passions, society protects itself by the hulks and 
the gallows } " 

" Sir, how dare you — " 

" Hush 1 if one man kill another in a moment of 
ungovernable wrath, that is a crime which, though 
heavily punished by the conscience, is gently dealt with 
by the law, which calls it only manslaughter ; but if a 
motive to the violence — such as jealousy or revenge — 
can be assigned, and there should bo no witness by to 
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prove tiiat the violence was not premeditated, then the 
law does not call it manslaughter, fant marder. Was it 
not that thought which made you bo imploringly exclaim, 
'Go eoon ; keep out of his way 'I " 

The woman made no answer, but sinking back in her 
chair, gasped for breath. 

"Kay, madam," resumed Kenelm, mildly ; "banish 
your fears. If you will help me, I feel aa» that I can 
save your son from such perils, and I only ask you to let 
me save him. I am convinced ^t he has a good and a 
noble nature, and he is worth saving." As be thus said, 
he took her hand. Sherosignedittohimandretnmed the 
pressure, all her pride softening as she began to weep. 

At lei^^, when she recovered voice, she said, — 

" It is all along of that girl. Ho was not bo till she 
crossed him, and made bim half mad. He is not tjie 
same man since then, — my poor Tom ! " 

" Do yon know that he haa given me his word, and 
before his fellow-villagers, that if he had the worst of the 
fight he would never molest Jessie Wiles again I " 

"Yes, be told me so himself; and it is that which 
weighs OS him now. He broods and broods and mutters, 
and will not be comforted ; and — and I do fear that he 
means revenge. And again I implore you keep out of 
his way." 

" It is not revenge on me that he thinks of. Suppose 
I go and am seen no more, do you ttiink in yoqr own 
heart that that girl's life is safeT" 

" What ! My Tom kill a woman I " 

" Do you never read in your newspaper of a ma& who 
kills his sweetheart, or the girl who refuses to be his 
sweetheart 1 At all events, you yourself do not approve 
this frantic suit of his. If I have heard rightly, you 
have wished to get Tom out of the village for some time, 
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till Jeeaie Wilee ie — we 11 -say married, or gone else- 
where for good." 

" Yea, indeed ; I have wished and prayed for it many 'a 
the time, both for her soke and for hie. And I am sun 
I don't know what we shall do if he stays, for be has 
been losing custom fast. The Squire has taken away his, 
and eo hare many of the farmers ; and sach a trade as it 
was in his good father's time ! And if he would go, his 
ttude, the veterinary, at Luscombe, would take him into 
partnerahip ; for he has no son of his own, and he knows 
how clever Tom is : there be n't a man who knows more 
about horses, and cows, too, for the matter of that." 

"And if Luscombe is a large place, the business there 
must be more profitable than it can be here, even if Tom 
got back his custom T " 

"Oh, yes! five times as good, — if he would but go; 
but he 11 not hear (if it." 

"Mrs. Bowles, I am very much obliged to you for 
your confidence, and I feel sure that all will end happily, 
now we have had this talk. I'll not press further on 
you at preseni Tom will not stir out, I suppose, till the 
evening." 

" Ah, sir, he seems as if he had no heart to stir out 
again, unless for something dreadful." 

" Courage 1 I will call again in the evening, and then 
you just take me up to Tom's room, and leave me then 
to make friends with him, as I have with you. Don't say 
a word about me in the mean while." 

" But — " 

"'But,' Mis. Bowles, is a. word that cools many a 
warm impulse, stifles many a kindly thought, puts a dead 
stop to many a hrotJierly deed. Nobody would ever love 
his neighbor as himself if he listened to all the Buta that 
could be said on the other side of the question." 

VOL. I. — 12 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Eknmlii DOW bent bis wa; towaidc ^e parsonage ; bnt 
just as he neared ite glebe-lauds, be met a geDtleman 
whose dieee was so evidentl; clerical that be stopped 
and said, — 

" Have I the bonor to address Mr. Lethbridge T " 

"That is my name," said tbe cleigyman, smiling pleas- 
antly. " Anything 1 can do for yon t " 

" Yes, a great deal, if you will let me talk to you abont 
a few of your parisbioners." 

" My parishioners I I beg your patdoo, but you are 
quite a sbanger to me, and, I should think, to the 
parish." 

"To the parish ! No, I am quite at borne in it ; and 
I honestly believe that it has never known a more offi- 
cious busybody thrusting himself into ite most private 
aifaire." 

Mr. Lethbridge stared, and after a short pause, said, 
"I have beard of a young man who hss been staying at 
Mr, Sanndereon's, and is indeed at this moment tiie talk 
of the village. You ore — " 

" That young man. Alas ! yee." 

"Nay," said Mr. Lethbridge, kindly; "I cannot my- 
self, as a minister of tbe Gospel, approve of your profes- 
aiOQ, and if I might take the llberl;, I would t^ and 
dissuade you from it; but still, as for the one act of free- 
ing a poor girl from the most scandalous persecution, and 
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wlminiirfjmng, thoQgh in a Toogli Way, a lesoon to a 
savage brute who has long been the disgrace and terror 
of tbe neighborhood, I cannot honeBtlj say that it has 
my condemnation. The moral eenee of a community is 
geneially a right one, — you have won the praise of the 
village. Under all the circiunatances, I do not withhold 
nine. You woke this morning and found youiaelf 
famous. Do not sigh 'Ala«.'" 

"Lord Byron woke one morning and found himself 
famous, and the result was that he aighed ' Alaa ' for the 
rest of his life. If there he two things which a wise man 
should avoid, they are fame and love. Heaven defend me 
from both ! " 

Again the parson stared; but being of compassionate 
nature, and inclined to take mild views of eveiything 
that belongs to humanity, he said, with a slight inclina- 
tion of his head, — 

" I have always heard that the Americans in general 
a^joy the advantage of a betler education than we do in 
England, and their reading public is infinitely larger than 
OUTS ; still, when I hear one of a calling not highly con- 
sidered in this country for intellectual cultivation or 
ethical philosophy cite Lord Byron, and utter a senti- 
ment at variance with the impetuodty of inexperienced 
youth, but which has much to commend it in the eyes of 
a reflective Christian impressed with the nothingness of 
the objects mostiy coveted by the hnman heart, I am sur- 
prised, and— oh, my dear young friend, surely your 
education might fit you for something better ! " 

It was among the maxims of Eeuelm Chillin^y'B creed 
that a sensible man should never allow himself to be sur- 
prised ; but here he was, to nee a popular idiom, " token 
aback," and lowered himself to the rank of ordinary 
minds by saying simply, " I don't understand." 
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"I see," resumed the clergyman, shaking his head 
gently, " OS I always soapected, that in the vaunted 
education beetowed on. Americans, the Btementaiy princi- 
ples of Christian right and wrong are more neglect«d than 
they are among our own humble classes. Yes, my young 
friend, you may quote poets, you may startle me by 
remarks on the nothingness of human fame and human 
love, derived from the precepts of heathen poeto, and yet 
not understand with what compassion, and, in the judg- 
ment of moat sober-minded persons, with what contempt, 
a human being who practises your vocation is regarded." 

" Have I a vocation 1 " said Kenelm. " I am very 
^ad to hear it. What is my vocation, and why must 
I be an American!" 

"Why, surely I am not misinformed. Yon are the 
American — I forget his name — who has come over to 
contest the belt of prize-Gghtiug with the champion of 
England. You are silent; you bang your head. By 
yont appearance, your length of limb, your gravity of 
countenance, your evident education, you confirm the 
impression of your birth. Your prowess has proved your 
profession." 

" Reverend sir," said Eenelm, with hie unutterable 
seriousness of aspect, "I am on my travels in search of 
truth and in flight from shams, but so great a take-in as 
myself I have not yet encountered. Bemember me in 
your prayers. I am not an American ; I am not a priie- 
fighter. I honor the first as the citizen of a grand r»- 
public trying his best to accomplish an experiment in 
government in which he will find the very prosperity he 
tends to create will sooner or later destroy his experiment. 
I honor the lost because strength, courage, and sobriety 
are essential to the prize-fighter, and are among the chief- 
est ornaments of kings and heroes. But I am nejthu 
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one nor the other. And all I can say foi myself is that 
I belong to that very vague class commonly called £i^- 
lish gentletuen, and that, by birth and education, I have 
a r^ht to ask you to ehake hands with me as such." 

If r. Lethbridge stared again, raised his bat, bowed, and 
Rhook hands. , 

" You will allow me now to speak to yoo about your 
parishioneTB. You take an interest in Will Somers ; bo 
do L He is clever and ingenious. But it seems there 
is not aulBcient demand here for his baskets, and he 
would, no doubt, do better in some neighboring town. 
Why does he object to move I " 

" I fear that poor Will would pine away to death if he 
lost sight of that pretty girl for whom you did snch chiv- 
alrous battle with Tom Bowles." 

"The unhappy man, then, is really in lore with Jeede 
Wileel And do yon think she no lees really caies for 
him?" 

"I am sure of it," 

" And would make him a good wife, — that is, as wives 
go)" 

"A good daughter generally makes a good wife; and 
there is not a father in the place who has a better child 
than Jessie is to hers. 8be really is a girl of a anperior 
nature. She was the clevereet pupil at our school, and 
my wife is much attached to her. But she has some- 
thing better than mere cleverness i she has an excellent 
heart" 

" What you say confirms my own impressions. And 
the girl's father bas no other objection to Will Somers 
than hia fear that Will could not support a wife and 
fomily comfortably." 

"He can have no other objection save that which 
would apply equally to all suitors. I mean his fear lest 
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Tom Bowles might do her some mischief if he knew she 
was about to msrry any one else." 

"You iiasik, then, that Mr. Bowles is & thoronghly 
hod and daugerons peraont" 

" Thoroughly bad aod dangaroas, and worse since he 
has taken to drinking." 

" I sappose he did not take to drinking tiU he hwt his 
wits for Jessie Wiles t " 

" No ; I don't think ha did." 

"But, iSx. Lethbridge, have you never used your 
influence over this dangerous mant" 

"Of course I did try, but I only got insulted. He is 
a godleas animal, and has not been inside a chuicb for 
years. He seema to have got a smatterii^ of such vile 
learning as may be found in infidel publicatitaiB, and I 
doubt if he has any religion at alL" 

"Foot Polyphemus I no wonder his Galatea ahnns 

" Old Wiles is terribly frightened, and asked my wife 
to find Jessie a place as servant at a distance ; but Jessie 
can't bear the thoughts of leaving." 

" For the same reason which attaches Will Somers to 
' the native soil 1 " 

" My wife thinks so." 

" Do you believe that if Tom Bowles were out of the 
way, and Jessie and Will were man and wife, they could 
earn a sufficient Uvelihood as succesBors to Mrs. Bawtrey, 
— Will addit^ the profits of hia basket-work to those of 
the shop and land I" 

" A sufficient livelihood I of course. They would be 
quite rich. I know the shop used to turn a great deal of 
money. The old woman, to be sure, ia no longer up to 
businesa, but still she retains a good custom." 

" Will Somers seems in delicate health. Perhaps if he 
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had lesa weary smuggle far a livelihood, and no foar of 
lusing Jesaie, hie health would improve." 

" His life would be saved, sir." 

" Then," said Eenelm, with a heav; dgh and a face 
as long aa an undertaket'a, " though I myself entertain a 
profound compaseion for that disturbance to oui mental 
equiUbrinm which goes by the name of ' love,' and I am 
the laat person who ought to add to the cares and sorrows 
which marriage entails upon ita victams, — I say nothing 
of the woes destined to these whom marriage usually 
adds to a population already overcrowded, — I fear that 
I must be the means of bringing these two love-birds into 
the same c^e. I am ready to purchase the shop and its 
appurtenances on their behalf, on the condition that you 
will kindly obtain the consent of Jeaaie's father to their 
union. As for my brave friend, Tom Bowles, I undertaks 
to deliver them and the village from that exuberant 
nature, which requires a larger field for its energies. 
Pardon me for not letting yon interrupt me. I have not 
yet finished what I have to say. Allow me to aak if Mra. 
Grundy resides in this village I " 

" Mis. Grundy ! Ob, I understand. Of course ; 
wherever a woman has a tongae, there Mra. Grundy has 
a home." 

" And seeing that Jessie is very pretty, and that in 
walking with her I encountered Mr. Bowles, might not 
Mrs. Qnmdy say, with a toss of her head, ' that it was 
not oat of pure chanty that the stranger had been so 
hbeial to Jessie Wiles.' But if the money for the shop 
be paid through you to Mrs. Bawtrey, and you kindly 
undertake all the contingent arrangements, Mrs. Omndy 
will have nothing to say against any one." 

Mr. Lethbridge gated with amaze at the solemn coua- 
tenance before him. 
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" Sir," he said, after a long pause, " I Boarcelf know 
Ilow to expiesB my admiratioa of a geaerotiitf so noble, eo 
thoughtful, and accompanied with a delicacy, and, indeed, 
with a wiedom, which — which — " 

" Pray, my dear sir, do not make me still moie ashamed 
of myself than I am at present, for ao interfeience in love 
matters quite alien to my own convictions as to the beat 
mode of making an 'Approach to the Angels.' To con- 
clude this buainess, I think it better to deposit in your 
hands the sum of £46, for which Mrs. Bawtrey has 
agreed to sell the remainder of her lease and stock-in- 
hand ; but, of course, you will not make anything public 
till I am gone, and Tom Bowles too. I hope I may get 
him away to-motiow ; but I shall know to-night when I 
can depend on his departure, — and till he goes I must 
stay," 

As he spoke, Kenelm transferred from his pocket-book 
to Mr. Lethbridge's hand bank-notes to the amount 
specified. 

" May I at least ask the name of the gentleman who 
honors me with his confidence, and has bestowed SO much 
bapjnness on members of my flock t " 

" There is no great reason why I should not teU you 
my name; but I see no reason why I should. You 
remember Talleyrand's advice, 'If you are in doubt 
whether to write a letter or not^ — don't.' The advice 
applies to muiy doubts in life besides that of letter- 
writing. Farewell, sir I" 

"A most extraordinary yonng man," muttered the 
parson, gating at the receding form of the tall stranger ; 
then gently shaking his head, he added, "Quite an 
original" He was contented with that solution of the 
difficulties which had puzzled him. May Uie reader be 
the same. 
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CHAPTEB XVL 



Aftkb the family dinner, at which the fanner's guert 
displayed more than hia usual povem of appetite, Eenelm 
followed his host towards the stackyard, and said, — 

"My dear Mr. Sanndeteon, though you have no longer 
any work for me to do, and I ought not to trespass far- 
ther on your hospitality, yet if I might stay with you 
another day or eo, I should be very giateful." 

" My dear lad," cried the farmer, in whose estimation 
Eenelm had risen prodigiously since the victory over 
Tcan Bowles, "you are welcome to stay as long as you 
like, and we shall be all sorry when you go. Indeed, at 
all events, you must stay over Saturday, for you shall go 
with us to the Squire's harrestAipper. It will he a 
pretty dght, and my girls are already couatii^ on you for 
a dance." 

" Saturday, — the day after to-moirow. You are rery 
kind ; but merry-makings are not mnch in my way, and 
I think I shall be on my road before you set off to the 
Squire's supper." 

" Fooh t you shall stay ; and, I say, young nn, if you 
want more to do, I have a job for you quite in youi 
line." 

"Wbatiflitt" 

"ThiBsh my ploughman. He has been insolent this 
morning, and he is the biggest fellow in the ooon^, 
next to Tom Bowles." 
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Hera the farmer laughed heartily, eqjoying hia on 
jok.. 

"Thank you for nothing," said Eenelm, ruhbiag hia 
bruises. "A burnt child dreads the fire." 

The young man wandered alone into the fields. The 
day was becoming overcast, and the clouds threatened 
rain. The air was exceediu^y still ; the landscape^ mie»- 
ing the sunshine, wure an aspect of gloomy solitode. 
Kenelm came to the banks of theripulet not far from the 
spot on which the farmer had first found him. There he 
Bat down, and leaned his cheek on his hand, with eyee 
fixed on the stilt and darkened stream lapsing mournfully 
away ; sorrow entered into his heart and tinged its 
musings, 

" Is it, then, true," said be, soliloquizing, " that I am 
bom to pass through life utterly alone, asking, indeed, 
for no siater-half of my self, disbelieving its posaibili^, 
shrinking from the thought of it, half scorning, half 
pitying those who sigh for ItT — thing unattainable : 
better sigh for the moon J 

" Yet if other men sigh for it, why do I stand apart from 
themt If the world be a stage, and all the men and 
women in it merely players, am I to be the solitary spectator, 
with no part in the drama and no interest in the vicissi- 
tudes of its plot t Many there are, no doubt, who covet 
as little as I do the part of ' Lover,' ' with a woful ballad, 
made to his mistress' eyebrow ; ' but then they covet 
some other part in the drama, such as that of Soldier 
' bearded as a pard,' or that of Justice ' in fair, round belly 
with fat capon hned.' But me no ambition fires, — I have 
no longing either to rise or to shine. I don't desire to be 
a colonel, nor an admiral, nor a member of Parliament, 
nor an alderman ; I do not yearn for the &me of a wit, 
or a poet, or a philosopher, or a diner-out, or a crack shot 
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at B rifle-match or a battue. Decided!;, I am the one 
lookeron, tiie one bystander, and have no more concern 
with ttie active world than & stone has. It is a horrible, 
phantasmal crotchet of Goethe's, that originally we were 
all monads, little segregated atoms adrift in the atmos- 
phere, and carried hitiier and thither by fomes over which 
we had no control, especially by the attraction of other 
monads, so that one monad, compelled by porcine mo- 
nads, crystallizes into a pig ; another, hurried along 'by 
heroic monads, becomes a lion or an Alexander. Now it 
is quite dear," continued Eenelm, shifting his position 
and crossing the right leg over the left, " that a monad 
intended or fitted for some other planet may, on its way 
to that destination, be encountered by a current of other 
monads blowing earthward, and be caught up in the 
stream and whirled on, till, to the marring of its whole 
proper purpose and scene of action, it settles here, — con- 
glomerated into a baby. Probably that lot has befaUen 
me : my monad, meant for another region in space, has 
been dropped into this, where it can never be at home, 
never amalgamate with other monads, nor comprehend 
why they are in such a perpetual fidget. I declare I 
know no more why the minds of haman beings should 
be so restlessly agitated about things which, as most of 
them own, give more pain than pleasure, than I under- 
stand why that swarm of gnats, which has such a very 
short time to live, does not give itself a moment's repose, 
but goes up and down, rising and &lhng as if it were on 
a seesaw, and making as much noise about its insignifi- 
cant alternations of ascent and descent as if it were the 
hum of men. And yet, perhaps, in another planet my 
monad would have frisked and jumped and danced and 
seesawed with congenial monads as contentedly and as 
sillily as do the monads of men and gnate in this alien 
Vale of Tearn." 
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Kenelm had jiut arriTed at Uiat conjectural solntioti of 
his perplexitiee when a voice was heard eiugiug, or rather 
modulated to that kind of chant between recitatire and 
Seng which is so pleasingly effective wliere the intona- 
tions are pure and musical. They were so in this 
instance, and Kenelm's ear caoght every word in the 
following song : — 

CONTENT. 
There aie timea when the troaUea of life are itill ; 

The bees wandered lost in the depths of June, 
And I paosed where the chime of a silver rill 

Sang the linnet and lark to their rest at noon. 

Said my soul, " See how calmly the wavelets glide, 
ThoDgh so narrow theii way to their oe«an-vei>t i 
And tbc world that I tnvene is wide, is wide, 

And yet is too narrow to hold content." 

" my soul, never say that the world is wide, — 
The rill in its banks is lees closely pent ; 

It is thou wbo art shoreless on evei7 side, 
And thy width will not let thee enclose content." 

As the verse ceased, Eeiielm lifted his head. But the 
bonks of the brook were so curving and so clothed with 
brushwood that for some minutes tiie singer was invisible. 
At last the boughs before him were put uide, and within 
a few paces of himself paused the man to whom he bad 
commended the praises of a beefsteak, instead of those 
which minstrelsy, in its immemorial error, dedicates to 
love. 

" Sir," said Eenelm, hslf ludng, " well met once more. 
Have you ever listened to the cuckoo 1 " 

" Sir," answered the minstrel, " have you ever felt the 
presence of the summer I" 
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" Feimlt me to shake hands with yoa. I admire the 
question by which yon have couuter^met and rebuked my 
own. If you are not in a hurry, will you sit down and 
let UB talkT" 

The minstrel inclined his head and seated himaelf. 
His dog — now emerged from the brushwood — gravely 
approached Eenelm, who with greater grarity i^arded 
him, then wagging his tail, repoeed on his haunches, 
intent with ear erect on a stir in the neighboring reads, 
evidently considering whether it was caused by a fish or 
a water-rat. 

"I asked you, sir, if you had ever listened to the 
cuckoo, from no irrelevant curiosity ; for often on sum- 
mer days, when one is talking with one's self, — and, of 
course, puzzling one's self, — a voice breaks out, as it 
were from the heait of Nature, so far is it and yet so 
near ; and it says something very quieting, very musical, 
BO that one is tempted inconeiderately and foolishly to 
exclaim, ' Nature raphes to me.' The cuckoo has served 
me that trick pretty often. Tonr song is a better answer 
to a man's self-questionings than he can ever get from a 
cuckoo." 

" I doubt that," said the minstrel. " Song at the best, 
is but the echo of some voice from the heart of Nature ; 
and if the cuckoo's note seemed to you such a voice, it 
was an answer to your questionings perhaps more simply 
truthful than man can utter, if you had rightly construed 
the language." 

" My good friend," answered Eenelm, " what you say 
sounds very prettily ; and it contains a sentiment which 
has been amplified by certain critics into that measureless 
domain of dunderheads which is vulgarly called bosh. 
But though Nature is never silent, though she abuses the 
privilege of her age in being tediously gossiping and gar- 
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rulous, feature never replies to our questions : she can't 
ondetstand an argument; ehe has never read Mr. Mill's 
work on Logic In fact, as it is truly said b; a great 
philosopher, ' Nature has no mind.' Every man who 
addresses her is compelled to force upon her for a moment 
the loan of his own mind. And if ahe answers a qaes- 
tion which his own mind puts to her, it is only by such 
a reply as his own mind teaches to her parrot-like lips 
And as every man has a different mind, so every man gets 
a different answer. Nature is a lying old humbug." 

The minstrel laughed merrily ; and his laugh was as 
sweet as his chant. 

" Poets would have a great deal to nnleani if they are 
to look upon Nature in that light" 

" Bad poets would, and so much the better for them 
and their readers." 

"Are not good poets students of Nature 1" 

"Studente of Nature, certainly, — as surgeons study 
anatomy by dissecting a dead body. But the good poet, 
like the good surgeon, is the man who coneidera that 
study merely as the necessary ABC, and not as the all- 
in-all essential to skill in his practice. I do not give the 
fame of a good surgeon to a man who fills a book with 
details, more or less accurate, of fibres and nerves and 
muscles ; and I don't give the fame of a good poet to a 
man who makes an inventory of the Rhine or the Vale of 
Gloucester. The good surgeon and the good poet an 
they who understand the living man. What is that 
poetry of drama which Aristotle justly ranks as the high- 
est t Is it not a poetry in which description of inanimate 
Ifature must of necessity be very brief and general ; in 
which even the,extemal form of man is so indiSerent a 
consideration that it will vary with each actor who per- 
forms the part> A Hamlet may be fair or dark. A 
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Kacbeth may be short or tall. The merit of dramatic 
poetry cotudete in the subetituting for vhat is commonly 
G^ed N^atura (namely, external and material Nature), 
cnatureii intellectual, emotional, but ao purely immaterial 
that t^ey may be nid to be all mind and soul, accepting 
the temporary loons of any such bodies at hand aa actots 
may offer, in order to be made palpable and viaibte to the 
audience, bnt needing no such bodies to be palpable and 
visible to readers. The highest kind of poetry is there- 
fore that which has least to do with external I4^ature. 
But every grade has its merit more or less genuinely 
gnat, according as it instils into Nature that which is not 
there, — the reason and the soul of man." 

"I am not much disposed," said the minabvl, "to 
acknowledge any one form of poetry to be practically 
higher than another, — that is, so far as to eleyate the 
poet who cultivates what you call the highest with some 
Bucceea, above the rank of the poet who cultivates what 
yon call a very inferior school with a success mnch mora 
triumphant. In theory, dramatic poetry may be higher 
than lyric, and ' Venice Preserved ' is a very succesaful 
drama ; but I think Bams a greater poet than Otway." 

" Possibly be may be ; but I know of no lyrical poet, 
at least among tbe modeme, who treats less of Nature as 
the mere outward form of things, or more passionately 
animates her framework with his own human heart, than 
does Robert Bums. Do you suppose when a Greek, in 
some per|dexity of reason or conscience, addressed a ques- 
tion to tlie oracular oak-leaves of Dodona, that the oak- 
leaves answered him t Don't you rather believe that the 
question suggested by his mind was answered by the 
mind of his fellow-man, the priest, who made the oak- 
leaves the mere vehicle of communication, as you and I 
might make such vehicle in a sheet of writing-paper t 
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Is not the history of superetiUon a chronicle of tike 
follies of mail in attomptliig to get uuwen from extenud 
Nature 1 " 

"But^" said the minBtral, "have I not aomewhere 
heard or read that ttie experiments of scienoe are the 
anawera made by feature to the questions put to her by 
mant" 

"They are the aneweiB which his own mind snggeeta 
to her, nothing more His mind studies the laws of 
matter, and in that study makes Bxperiments on matter ; 
out of tiioee experiments his mind, according to ito pre- 
Tioua . knowledge or natural acutoneas, arrivea at ite own 
deductions, and hence arise the sciences of mechanics and 
cfaemishy, etc But the matter itself gives no answer ; 
the answer varies according to the mind that puts the 
question, and the progress of science consists in the per- 
petual correction of the etrore and falsehoods which pre- 
ceding minds conceived to be the correct anawera tbej 
received from Nature. It is the snpematunl within ua 
(namely, mind) which can alone guess at the mecha- 
nism oi the natural, — namely, matter. A atone cannot 
question a stone." 

The minstrel made no reply ; and there was a long 
silence, broken but by the hum of the insects, the ripple 
of onward waves, and the sigh of the wind through reeds. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 



Said Kenelm, at last breaking silence, — 

" B&piamuB, unici, 
Oecuionem de die, dnmqne virent genos, 
Et decet, obdacta Bolvatnr fronte seneetus 1 " 

"Is not tiiat quotation from Honcat" aaked the 
nuostiel. 

" Yes ; and I made it insidiously, in order to see if you 
had not acquired what is called a classical education." 

" I might have received such edacation, if my tastee 
and my deetiniea had not withdrawn me in boyhood from 
studies of which I did not then comprehend the full 
value. But I did pick up a smattering of I^tin at 
school ; and from time to time since I left school, I have 
endeavored to gain some little knowledge of the most 
popular Latin poets, — chiefly, I own to my shame, by 
the help of literal English translations." 

" As a poet yourself, I am not sure that it would be an 
advantage to know a dead language so well that its forms 
and modes of thought ran, though perhaps unconsciously, 
into those of the living one in which you compose. 
Horace might have been a still better poet if he had not 
kuown Oreek better than yon know I^tin." 

" It is at least courteous in you to say so," answered 
the singer, with a pleased smile. 

"You would be still more courteous," said Kenelm, 
"if you would pardon an impertinent question, and toll 

Toi. I. — 18 
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me wheUier it is for a wager Uiat you wander through 
the land, Homer-like, as a wandering' miuetrel, and allow 
that intelligent quadruped, your companion, to carry a 
tray in his mouth for the reception of pennies 1 " 

" No, it is not for a wager ; it ie a whim of mine, 
which I fancy, from the tone of your conversation, you 
could undanttand, being apparently somewhat whimsical 
yourself." 

" So br as whim goes, be assured of my sympathy." 
" Well, then, though I follow a calling by the exercise 
of which I secure a modest income, my passion is 
Terse. If the seasons were always summer, and life were 
always youth, I should like to pass tbroi^h tiie world 
singing. But I have never ventured to publish any 
venes of mine. If they fell still-bom, it would give me 
more pain than such wounds to vanity ought to give to 
a bearded man ; and if .they were assailed or ridiculed, it 
might seriously injure me in my practical vocation. That 
last consideration, were I quite alond in the world, might 
not much weigh on me ; but there aie others for whose 
sake I should like to make fortune and preserve station. 
Many yean ago — it was in Crermany — I fell in with a 
German student who was very poor, and who did make 
money by wandering about the country with lute and 
song. Ha has since become a poet of no mean popularity ; 
and be has told me that he is sure he found the secret of 
that popularity in habitually consulting popular tastes dur- 
ing his roving apprenticeship to song. His example 
strongly impressed me. So I began this experiment; 
and for several yean my summers have been all partly 
spent in this way. I am only known, as I think I 
told you before, in the rounds I take, as ' The Wander- 
ii^ Minstrel.' I receive the trifling moneys that are be- 
stowed on me as proofs of a certain merit. I ahould not 
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be paid by poor people if I did not pleaee ; and the aongs 
which pleaee them beat are generally those I love best 
myself. For the rest, my time ia not thrown away, — 
not only aa regarda bodily health, hut heolthfulness 
of miud, — all the cuneot of one'a Ideas becomes so 
freshened by months of playful exercise and varied 
adventure." 

" Yes, the adventure is varied enough," said Kenelm, 
somewhat ruefully ; for he felt, in shifting hie posture, a 
sharp twinge of his bruised muscles. "But don't you 
find those miacliief-makeis, the women, always mix them- 
selves np with adventure I " 

" Bless them ! of course," said the minstrel, with a 
ringing laugh. '"In life, as on the stage, the petticoat 
interest is always the stoongesl." 

" I don't agree with you there," said Kenelm, dryly ; 
" and you seem to me to utter a claptrap beneath the 
rank of your understanding. However, this warm 
weather indisposes one to disputation ; and I own that 
a petticoat, provided it be red, is not without the interest 
of color in a picture." 

"Well, young gentleman," said the minstrel, rising, 
" the day is wearing on, and I must wish yon good-by : 
probably, if you were to ramble about the country as I 
d(^ you would aee toe many pretty girle not to teach you 
the strength of petticoat interest, — not in pictures alone ; 
and should I meet you again, I may find you writing 
love- verses yoUTself." 

" After a conjecture so unwarrantable, I pert company 
with you less reluctantly than I otherwise might do. But 
I hope we shall meet again." 

" Your wish flatters me much ; but if we do, pray 
respect the confidence I have placed in you, and regard my 
wandering minstrelsy and my dog's tray as sacred aecreta. 
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Should we not so meet, it is but a prudent teeerre on mj 
part if I do not give yon my right name and address." 

"[RieFB yon show tlia cantiouB common-sense which 
belong tardy to lovers of verse and petticoat interesL ■ 
What have you done witJi youi guitar T" 

" I do not pace the roads with that instrument ; it is 
forwarded to me from town to town under a borrowed 
name, together with other raiment than this, should I 
have cause to drop my character of wandering minstrel" 

The two men here exchanged a coidial shake of the 
hand. And as the minstrel went his way along the liver- 
dde, tus voice in chanting seemed to lend to the wavelets 
a livelier murmur, to the reeds a leas plaintive sigh. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



Is bis room, solitary and brooding, ast the defeated hero 
of a hundred fights. It was dot twilight ; but the shut- 
terp had been partially closed all day, in oider to exclude 
the son, whi(^ had never before been unwelcome to Tom 
Bowles, and thej still remained so, making the twilight 
donbly twilight, till the harvest moon, rising early, shot 
its ray tiirongh Uie crevice, and forced « silvery track 
amid the shadows of the floor. 

The man's head drooped on his breast ; his strong hands 
rested listlessly on his kneee ; his attitude was that of 
utter despondency and prostration. But in the expression 
of his face there were the signs of some dangerous and 
restless thought which belted, not the gloom, but the 
stillness of the posture. His brow, which was habitually 
open and frank, in its defying aggressive boldness, was 
now ctmtracted into deep furrows, and lowered darkly 
over his downcast, half-closed eyes. His lips were so 
tightly compressed that the face lost its roundness, and 
the massive bone of the jaw stood out hard and salient. 
Now and then, indeed, the lips opened, giving vent to a 
deep, impatient sigh, but th^y reclosed as quickly as they 
had parted. It was one of those crises in life which find 
all the elements that make ap a man's former self in law- 
less anarchy ; in which the Evil One seems to enter and 
direct the storm ; in which a rude, untutored mind, never 
before harboring a thought of crime, sees the crime start 
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ap from ao abyss, feeb it to be an enemy, yet yields to it 
as a fate. 80 that when, at the lost, Bcme wretch, aen- 
tenced to the gibbet, shudderiugly looks back to tlie 
moment "that trembled between two worlds," — the 
world nf the man guiltless, the world of the man guilty, — 
he says to the holy, highly educated, rational, passionless 
priest who confesses him and calls him " brother," " The 
Devil put it into my head." 

At that moment the door opened; at its threshold 
there stood the man's mother — whom he had never 
allowed to influence his conduct, though he loved her 
well in his rough way — and the hated fellow-man whom 
he longed to see dead at bis feet. The door recloeed ; the 
mother was gone, without a word, for her teats choked 
her ; the fellow-man was alone with him. Tom Bowles 
looked up, recognized his visitor, cleared his brow, and 
rubbed his mighty hands. 
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CHAPTER XK. 



Ezmui CmLLDfOLT diew a chair cIom to his antago- 
nist's, and silently laid a band on his. 

Tom Bowles took up the hand in both his own, turned 
it curiously towarda the moonlight, gated at it, poised it, 
th«n with a sound between groan and laugh toesed it 
away as a thing hostile but trivial, loee and locked the 
door, came hack to his seat and said blufBy, — 

" What do you want with me now t " 

" I want to aak you a favor." 

"FavOTt" 

" The greatest which man can aak from man, — friend- 
ihip. You see, my dear Tom," continued Kenelm, 
making himself quite at home, throwing his arm over 
the bock of Tom's chair, and stretching his legs comfort- 
ably as one does by one's own fireside, — " you see, my 
dear Tom, that men Uke us, young, single, not on the 
whole bad-looking as men go, can find sweethearts in 
plenty. If one does not Uke ns, another will ; sweet- 
hearts are sown everywhere, like nettles and thistles. 
But the rarest thing in life is a friend. Now, tell me 
frankly, in the course of your wanderings did you ever 
come into a village where you could not have got a sweet- 
heart if you had asked for one ; and if, having got a 
sweetheart, you had lost her, do you tliink yon would 
have had any difficulty in finding another t But 
have you such a thing in the world, beyond the pale of 
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your own feinily, as a true friend, — a man Mendt And 
supposing that you bad such a friend, — a friend who 
would stand by you through thick and thin ; wbo would 
tell you youi faults to your face, and praise you for your 
good qualities behind your back ; who would do all he 
could to save you from a danger; and all he could to get 
you out of one, — supposing yon bad such a friend, and 
lost him, do you believe that if you lived to the age of 
Ifethuselah you could find another I You don't answer 
me ; you are silent Well, Tom, I ask you to be such a 
friend to me, and I will be such a friend to you." 

Tom was so thoroughly " taken aback " by this address 
that be remained dumfounded; but he felt as if tlie 
clouds in hia soul were breaking, and a ray of sunlight 
were forcing its way through the sullen darkness. At 
length, however, the receding lage within him returned, 
though with vacillating step, and he growled between his 
teeth,— 

" A pretty friend indeed .' robbing me of my girl I 
Go along with you ! " 

" She was not your girl any more than she was or ever 
can be mine." 

"Wbat, you be n't after her!" 

" Certainly not ; I am going to Luscombe, and I ask 
you to come with me. I>o you think I am going to 
leave you here I " 

" What is it to you 1 " 

"Everything. Providence has permitted me to save 
you from the most lifelong of all sorrows. For — think ! 
Can any sorrow be more lasting Haa had been yours if 
you had attained your wish T — if you had forced or fright- 
ened a woman to be yoyr partner till death do part, — 
you loving her, she loathing you ; you conscious, night 
and day, that your very love had insured her misery, and 
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that misery haunting you likeagboetl From that sorrow 
I have saved you. May Providence permit me to com- 
plete my work, and save you also from the most irredeem- 
able of all crimes I Look into your soul, then recall the 
thoughts which all day long, and not least at the moment 
I croesed this threshold, were rising up, mating reason 
domb and conscience blind, and then lay your hand on your 
heart and say, ' I am guiltless of a dream of murder.' " 

The wretched man sprang up erect, menacing and, 
meeting Eenelm's calm, steadfast, pitying gaze, dropped 
no less suddenly, — dropped on the floor, covered his face 
with his hands, and a great cry came forth between sob 
and howL 

"Brother," said Kenelm, .kneeling beside him, and 
twining his arm round the man's heaving breast, " it u 
over now ; with that cry the demon that maddened you 
haa fled forever." 
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CHAPTER XX. 



When, some time after, Kenelm quitted the room ami 
joined Mn. Bowles below, he said clieerily, " Ail light ; 
Tom and I an aworo fiieode. We are going togetheT to 
Luscombe tiie day aftei to-monow, — Sunday ; juat write 
a line to his uncle to prepare him for Tom's visit, and send 
thither bis clothes, as we shall walk, and steal lorth un- 
observed betimes in the morning. Nov go up and talk to 
him ; he wants a mother's soothing and petting. He is a 
noble fellow at heart, and we shall be all proud of him 
some day or other." 

As he walked back towards the farmhouse, Kenelm 
encountered Mr. Letbbridge, who said, "I have come 
from Mr. Saunderaon's, where I went in search of you. 
There is au unexpected hitch in the n^otiation for Mrs. 
Bawtrey's shop. After seeing you this morning I fell in 
with Mr. Traveis's bailiff, and he tells me that her lease 
doee not give her the power to sublet without the Squire's 
cmsent ; and that as the premises were originally let on 
very low terms to a favored and lesqponsible tenant, Mr. 
Travers cannot be expected to sanction the transfer of 
the lease to a poor basket-maker, — in fact, though he will 
accept Mrs. Bawtrey's resignation, it must be in favor of 
an applicant whom he desires to oblige. On hearing this, 
I rode over to the Park and saw Mr. Travers himsell 
But he was obdurate to my pleadings. All I cou)d get 
him to eay was, ' Let the stranger who interests him- 
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self in the matter come and talk to me. I Aould like to 
see the man who thrashed that brute Tom Bowles ; if he 
got the better of him, perhaps he may get the better of 
me. Ibing Mm with you to my harvest-«upper to-morrow 
evening.' Now, will you come ) " 

" Nay," said Eenelm, reluctantly ; " but if he only aska 
me in coder to gratify a very vulgar cariosity, I don't 
think I have much chance of serving Will Somers. 
What do you say I" 

" The Squire is a good man of business, and though qo 
one can call him unjust or grasping, still he is very little 
touched hj sentiment ; and we must own that a sickly 
cripple like poor Will is not a very eligible tenant. If, 
therefore, it depended only on your chance with the 
Squire, I should not be very sanguine. But we have an 
ally in his danghter. She is very fond of Jessie Wiles, 
and she has shown great kindness to Will. In fact, a 
sweeter, more benevolent, sympathising nature than that 
of Cecilia Travera does not exist. She has great influence 
with her father, and through her you may win him." 

" I particularly dielike having anything to do with 
women," said Kenelm, churlishly. "Parwns are ancns- 
tomed to get round them. Surely, my dear sir, you are 
more fit for that work than I am." 

"Permit me humbly to doubt that proposition; one 
don't get very quickly round the women when one carries 
the we^pit of yean on one's back. But whenever you 
want the aid of a parson to bring yonr own wooing to a 
happy conclusion, I shall be happy, in my special capacity 
of parson, to perform the ceremony required." 

" Dii meliora I " said Kenelm, gravely. " Some ills are 
too serious to be approached even in joke. As for Misa 
Travera, the moment you call her benevolent you inspire 
me with horror. I know too well what a benevolent girl 
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is, — <^c!oQB, Testlem, fidgety, with a snub noae, and htir 
pocket full of tracts. I will not go to the h&rvest- 
BQpper.' 

" Hiat 1 ■ said the poTBon, softly. Th^ were now 
passing the cottage of Mie. Somen ; and while Kenelm 
was haianguing against benevolent girls, TiSx. Letbbridge 
had paused before it, and was furtively looking in at the 
window. " Hist ! and come hero, — gently." 

Eenelm obeyed, and looked In through the window. 
Will was seated; Jessie Wiles had nestled heiwlf at 
his feet, and was holding his hand in botli hen, looking 
up into his face. Her profile alone was seen, but ite 
expression was unutterably soft and tender. His face, 
bent downwards towards her, wore a mournful expres' 
sion ; nay, the tears were rolling silently down his cheeks. 
Kenolm listened, and heard hersay, "Don't talk bo. Will, 
you break my heart ; it is I who am not worthy of you." 
" Parson, " said Eenelm, as thsy walked on, " I mnst 
go to that confounded harvest^upper. I b^n to think 
there is something true in the venerable platitude about 
love in a cottage. And Will Somets must be married in 
hast«, in order to repent at leisure." 

" I dont see why a man should repent having mairied 
a good girl whom he lovee." 

"Tou don't t Answer me candidly. Did you never 
meet a man who repented having married t " 
" Of couree I have ; very often." 
" Well, think agun, and answer as candidly. Did yon 
ever meet a maa who repeated not having married I " 
The paieon mused, and was silent. 
" Sir," said Eenelm, " your reticence provee your 
honesty, and I respect it." So saying, he bounded ol^ 
and left the parson crying out wildly, " But — but — " 
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CHAPTER XXL 



Mb. SAOKSBBaoir tuid Eenelm sat in the aibor, — ths 
fonner sipping his grog, and Bmoking his pipe ; the 
latter looking forth into the sumniBr night skies with an 
earnest yet abstracted gaze, as if he were trying to count 
the stars in the Uilkj Way. 

" Ha I " said Mr. Satinderson, who was concluding an 
ailment ; " yon see it now, don't you I " 

"IT — not a bit of it Tou tell me that your grand- 
father was a farmer, and your father was a farmer, and 
that you have been a farmer for thirty years ; and from 
these premises you deduce the iU<^caI and irrational con- 
clusion tJiat therefore your son must be a farmer." 

"Toung man, you may think yourself very knowing, 
'cause you have been at the 'vaisity, and swept away a 
headful of baok-leaming." 

" Stop," quoth Kenelm. " Tou grant that a uniyersi^ 
is learned." 

" Well, I suppose so." 

" But bow could it be learned if those who quitt«d it 
brought the learning away t We leave it all behind oi 
in the care of the tntors. But I know what you were 
going to say, — that it is not because I had read more 
books than you have that I was to give myself airs and 
pretend to have more knowledge of life than a man d 
your years and experience. Agreed, as a general rule. 
But does not every doctor, however wise and skilful, 
prefw taking another doctoi'B opinion «bout himaelt evM 
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Plough that other doctor has just started in practice! 
And seeing that doctors, taking them as a body, are mon- 
etroos clever fellows, is not the example they set us 
worth foUowingt Does it not prove t|}at no man, hov- 
ever wise, is a good judge of his own case 1 Now, your ' 
sod's case is really your case : you see it through the 
medium of your likii^^ and dielikings, and insist upon 
forcing a square peg into a round hole, becanee in a round 
hole you, being a round peg, feel tight and comfortable. 
Now I call that irrational." 

" I don't see why my son has any right to fancy him- 
self a square peg," said the farmer, doggedly, " when his 
father and his grandfather and his great-grandfather 
have been round p^s ; and it is agin' nature for any 
creature not to take after its own kind. A dog is a 
pointer or a sheep-dog according as its foiebeaia were 
painters or sheep-dogs. There," cried the farmer, trium- 
phantly, shaking the ashes out of his pipe, " I think I 
have posed you, young master I " 

" No ; for you have iakea it for granted' that the breeds 
have not been crossed. Eut auppoee that a 8hee|Mlc^ has 
married a pointer, are you sure that his son will not be 
more of a pointer than a sheepdog T" 

Mr. Saundeison arrested himself in the task of refill- 
ing his pipe, and scratched his head. 

" Tou see," continued Kenelm, " that you have crossed 
the breed. You married a tradesman's dau^ter, and I 
daresay her grandfather and great-grandfather were trades- 
men too. Now, most sons take after their mothers, and 
therefore Mr. Saundeison, junior, takes after his kind on 
the distaff side, and comes into the world a square peg; 
which can only be tif^t and comfortable in a square hole. 
It is no use arguing, farmer ; your boy must go to tua 
uncle ; aad there 'a an end of the mattei," 
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" By goles t " said the farmer, " yoa eeem to think you 
can talk me ont of my Mnaea." 

" No ; but I think if you had your own way you would 
telk your son into the workhouse." 

" What I by sticking to the land like bis father before 
himT Let a man stick by the laud, and the land will 
stick by him." 

" Let a nan stick in the mud, and the mud will Btick to 
him. Ton put your heart in your farm, and your son 
would osly put hie foot into it. Courage I Don't yon 
see that Time is a whiri^ig, and all things come round t 
Every day somebody leaves the land and goes ofT into 
trade. By-and-by he grows rich, and then hie great 
desire is to get back to the land again. He left it the 
son of a Amner ; he returns to it as a squire. Tour son, 
when be geta to be fifty, wiU invest his savings in acres, 
and have tenants of his own. Lord, how he will lay 
down the law to them ! I would not advise you to take a 
farm under him." 

" Catch me at it 1 " said the farmer. " He would turn 
all the contents of the 'pothecary's shop into my fallows, 
and call it 'progress.'" 

" Let him physic the Allows when he has farms of his 
own ; keep yonrs ont of his chemical clutches. Come, I 
shall tell him to pack up and be off to his uncle's next 
week." 

" Well, well," said the farmer, in a rengned tone, " % 
wilful man must e'en have his way." 

" And the best thing a sensible man can do is not to 
cross it. Mr. Saondeison, give me your honest hand. 
Ton are one of those men who put the sons of good 
&tthers in mind of their own ; and I think of mine when 
I say, ' God bless yon I "* 

Quitting the fanner, Kenelm re-entered the house, and 
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aonght Ml. Ssunderson, jnnior, in hia own nmin. He 
found tiiat young gentleman still np, and reading &u elo- 
qTient tmct on tlie Emancipation of the Hnmui Bace 
from all Tyrannical Control, — Political, Social, Eccleai' 
astical, and Domestic 

The lad looked np eolkily and aaid, on enconntenDg 
Kenelm'a melancholic viaage, " Ah 1 I tee yon have 
talked with the old governor, and he 11 not hear of it" 

"In the first place," answered Kenelm, "since yon 
valne yourself on a enperioi education, allow me to advise 
you to study the English language as the forma of it an 
maintained by the elder authon, — whom, in ipite of an 
age of progress, men of superior education eBt«em. Ho 
one who has gone through that study — no one, indeed, 
who has studied the Ten Commandments in the vernacu- 
lar — commits the miatake of suppoidng that 'the old 
governor * is a synonymous expression for ' father.' In 
the second place, aince yon pretend to the superior en- 
hghtenmant which results from a superior education, 
learn to know better your own self before you set up aa a 
teacher of mankind. Excuse tiie liberty I take, aa your 
rancere well-wiaher, when I t«ll you that you are at 
pteaent a conceited fool, — in shorty that which makee 
one boy call another 'an aaa.' But when one has a poor 
head he may redeem the average balance of humanity 
by increasing the wealth of the heart. Tiy and increase 
yours. Tour father consents to your choice of your lot 
at the sacrifice of all his own inclinations. This is a sore 
trial to a father's pride, a father's afiectiou ; and few 
fathers make such sacrifices with a good grace. I have 
thus kept mv promise to you, and enforced youi wishei 
on Mr. Saunderaon's judgment^ because I am sure you 
would have been a very bad farmer. It now remains for 
jou to show that you con be a very gowl tradosnan. 
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Ton are bound in honor to me and to your father to try 
your beet to be so ; and meanwhile leave the task of 
upsetting the world to tiiose vho hare no shop in i1^ 
which would go crash in the general tumble. And so 
good-night to you." 

To these odmoiiitory words, laero digna tiientio, Saun- 
derson, junior, listened with a dropping jaw and fascinated, 
staring eyes. He felt like an infant to whom the nurse 
has given a hasty shake, and who is too stupefied by that 
operation to know wheUier he is hurt or not. 

A minute after Kenelm had quitted the room he reap- 
peared at the door, and aaid in a conciliatory whisper, 
" Don't take it to heart that I called you a conceited fool 
and an ass. These terms are no doubt just as applicable 
to myself. Bat there is a more conceited fool and a 
greater ass than either of us, and that is the age in which 
we have the misfortune to be bom, — an age of progress, 
Mr. Saunderson, junior, an age of prigs I * 
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BOOK m. — CHAPTEE L 

Ip th«ra wei« a womaa in the vorld who migbt be 
formed «nd fitted to reconcile Kenelm Chillingly to the 
eweet troables of loy« and the pleasant bickerings of 
wedded life, one might reasonably suppose that that 
woman could be found in Cecilia Travers. An only 
daughter, and losing her mother in childhood, she had 
been raised to the mistress«hip of a household at an age 
in which most girls are atill putting their dolls to bed, 
and thus had early acquired that sense of responsibility, 
accompanied with the habits of self-reliance, which sel- 
dom fails to give a certain nobility to character ; though 
almost as often, in the case of women, it steals away the 
tender gentleness which constitutes the charm of their . 
sex. 

It had not done so in the instance of Cecilia Travers, 
becatue she was so womanlike that even the exercise of 
power could not make her manlike. Then was in the 
depth of her nature such an instinct of sweetness that 
wherever her mind toiled and wandered it gathered and 
boarded honey. 

She had one advantage over most giris in the same 
rank of life, — she had not been taught to fritter away 
such capacities for culture as Providence gave her in 
the 8t«Tile nothingnesses which are called feminine accom- 
plishments. She did not paint figures out of drawing in 
meagre water-colors ; she had not devoted years of her 
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life to the inflicting on polite aadienc«B the boredom of 
Italian bravuna, which the^ could hear better eung by a 
ttiird-rate profeamonal sLnger in a metropolitan mofflc-halL 
Z am afraid she had no other female accompliahmenta 
dian Uioee by which the sempstren or embroideieAS earns 
her daily bread. That sort of work she loved, and she 
did it deftly. 

Bat if ihe had not been piofitleasly leagued by maa- 
t«r8, Cecilia Travera had been aingolarly favored by her 
father's chmce of a teacher, — no great merit in him 
either. He had a prqndice i^ainfit professional gover- 
neases ; and it chanced that among hia own family conoeo- 
tions was a certain Mrs. Campion, a lady of some literary 
diatinction, whoae husband had held a high situation in 
one of our public offices, and living, much to bis satisfac- 
tion, up to a very handsome income, had died, much to 
tlie astonishment of others, without leaving a farthing 
behind him. 

Fortunately, there were no children to provide for. A 
amaU government pension was allotted to the widow ; 
and as her husband's house had been made by her on» 
ot the pleaaanteet in London, she was popular enough to 
be invit«d by numerous friends to their country-seats, — 
among others, by Mr. Travels. She came, intending to 
stay a fortnight. At the end of that time ahe had grown 
so attached to Cecilia, and Cecilia to her, and her pres- 
Mice bad become so pleasant and so useful to her host, that 
the Squire entreated her to stay and undertake tha educa- 
tion of hia daughter. Mis. Campion, after some hesita- 
tion, gratefully consented ; and thus Cecilia, from Uie 
age of eight to her present age of nineteen, bad the ines- 
timable advantage of living in constant oompanionship 
with a woman of richly cultivated mind, aocustomed to 
hear Ute best critidsms on the best booka, and adding to 
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no small accomplishmeDt in litoiatuie the refinement of 
monneiB and that aort of prudent judgment which result 
fiom habitual intercourBo with on intellectual and gtace- 
fuUf world-wise circle of sodetjr ; ao that Cecilia herseli, 
without being at all blue or pedantic, became one of thorn 
rare young women with whom a well-educated man can con- 
verse on equal terms, — from whom he gains as much as he 
caa impart to her ; while a man who, not caring much about 
books, is still gentleman em>i]gh to value good-breeding 
felt a relief in exchanging the forms of his n^ive lan^ 
guage without the shock of hearing that a bishop was " a 
swell," or a croquet-party " awfully jolly." 

In a word, Cecilia was one of those women whom 
Heaven forms for man's helpmate, — who, if he were 
bom to rank and wealth, would, as his partner, reflect 
on them a new dignity, and add to their enjoyment by 
twinging forth their duties ; who, not less if the hus, 
band she chose were poor and struggling, would en. 
courage, sustain, and soothe him, take her own share of 
his burdens, and temper the bitterness of life with the 
all-recdmpensing sweetness of her smile. 

littie, indeed, as yet had she ever thooght of love or 
of lovers. She had not even formed to herself any of 
those ideals which' float before the eyes of most girls 
when they enter their teens. But of two things she felt 
inly convinced, — first, tiiat she conld never wed where 
she did not love ; and secondly, that where she did love 
it would be for life. 

And now I close this sketch with a picture of the girl 
herself. She has just come into her room from inspect- 
ii^ the preparations for the evening entertainment which 
hei father is to givs to hie tenants and rural neighbors. 

She has thrown aside her straw hat, and put down the 
large basket which she has emptied of flowers. Sha 
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paitues before the glass, Bmoothing back the ruffled boncU 
of her bair, — hair of a dark, soft chutnut, silkj and 
luxuriant, never pollated, and never, bo long aa ahs lives, 
to be polluted, by auricomoue coemetica; far from that 
delicate ijflrfcnAan^ every tint of the colors traditionally 
dedicated to the locke of Judas. 

Her compIexloD, usually of that soft bloom which 
inclines to paleness, is now heightened into glow by 
exercise and eunlight^ The features an small and femi- 
nine, the eyea dark with long lashes, the mouth singu- 
larly beautiful, with a dimple on either side, and parted 
now in a half-smile at some pleasant recoUection, giving 
a glimpse of small teeth glistening as pearls. But the 
peculiar charm of her face is in an expression of serene 
happiness, — that sort of happiness which seems as if it 
had never been interrupted by a sorrow, had never been 
troubled by a sin j that holy kind of happiness which 
belongs to innocence, the light reflected from a heart and 
conscienoe alike at peace. 
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CHAPTER n. 



It was a loT«ly Bummer eTening for the Sqaira's nral 
eDtertainment. Mr, Itevers had some gueets staying 
vitli him; they had dined early for the occasian, and 
were now grouped with their host, a Uttle before six 
o'clock, on the lawn. The house was of insular archi- 
tecture, altered or added to at various periods from the 
reign of Elizabeth to that of YictDria : at one end, tlie 
oldeat part, a gable with muUion windows ; at the other, 
the newest part, a flat-roofed wing, with modem sashes 
opwoing to the ground, the intermediate part moch hidden 
by a veranda covered with creepers in full bloom. The 
lawn was a spocioue table-land facing the weat, and backed 
by a green and gentle hill, crowned with the ruins of an 
ancient priory. On one aide of the lawn stretched a 
flower^arden and pleaauie-giound, originally planned by 
Bepton ; on the opposite angles of the award were placed 
two large marquees^ — one for dancing the other for 
supper. Towards the south the view was left open, and 
commanded the prospect of ui old En^ish park, not of 
the stateliest (diaracter, — not intersected with ancient 
avenuee, nor clothed with profitless fern as lairs for deer, 
but the pork of a careful agriculturist, uniting profit with. 
show, the sward duly drained and nouriihed, fit to fatten 
bullocks in an incredibly short time, and somewhat spoiled 
to the eye by subdivisions of wire fence. Mr. Travws 
waa renowned for skilful husbandly, and the general 
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f Hfl nft g HTrmnt of land to the beat advantage. ' He had 
come into the estate while still in childhood, and thua 
eojojed the accumulations of a long minority. He had 
entered the Qnaids at the age of eighteen, and having 
moie command of mone; than moat of his contemporaries, 
though they might be of higher rank and the sons at 
richer men, he had been much courted and much plun- 
dered. At the age of twenty-five he found himself one of 
the leaders of fashion, renowned chiefly for reckleaa 
daring wherever honor could be plucked out of the nettle 
danger, — a ateeple-chaser, whose ezploite made a quiet 
man's hair stand on end ; a rider across country, taking 
leaps which a more cautious huntsman carefully avoided. 
Enown at Paris as well .as in London, he had been 
admired by ladies whose smiles had cost him duels, the 
marks of which still remained in glorious scars on hia 
person. No man ever seemed more likely to come to 
direst .grief before attaining the ^e of thirty, for at 
twenty-seven all the accumulations of his minority were 
gone ; and his estete, which, when he came of age, was 
scarcely Uiree thousand a year, but entirely at hia own 
disposal, was mortg^ed up to its eyes. 

His friends b^an to shake their heads and call him 
" poor fellow ; " but with all his wild faults, Leopold 
Travera had been wholly pure from the two viceii out 
of which a man does not often redeem himself. He had 
never drank, and he had never gambled. His nerves 
were not broken ; his brun was not besotted. There was 
[deaty of health in him yet, mind and body. At the 
critical period of his life he married for love, and his 
choice was a meet felicitous one. The lady had no for- 
tune; but though handsome and high-bom, she had no 
taste for extravagance, and no desi re for other society than 
that of the man she loved. So when he said, " Let lU 
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settle in the counti; and try our best to live on a few 
hundreda, lay by, and keep the old place out ol the mar- 
ket," abe consented with a joyful heart And matrel it 
was to all how this wild Leopold Travera did settle down j 
did take to cultivating his home farm with his men from 
sunrise to sonaet, like a common tenant-farmer ; did COQ' 
trive' to pay the interest on the mortgagee, and keep his 
head above water. After some years of pupilage in this 
school of thrifty during which his habit« became formed, 
and his whole character braced, Leopold Travets saddenly 
found himself again rich, through the wife whom he had 
so prudently married without other dower than her love 
and her virtues. Her only brother, Lord Ea^eton, a 
8cot«h peer, had been engaged in marriage to a young 
lady oonsidered to be a rare prize in the lottery of wed- 
lock. The marriage was broken off under very disastrous 
circumstances ; bat the young lord, good-looking and 
agreeable, was naturally expected to seek speedy conaola- 
tion in some other alliance. Nevertheless he did not do 
BO ; he became a confirmed invalid, and died single, leav- 
ing to his sister all in hie power to save from the distant 
kinsman who succeeded to his landa and title, — a goodly 
sum, which not only sufficed to pay off the mortgages on 
Neeadale Park, but bestowed on its owner a surplus 
which the practical knowledge of country life that he bad 
acquired enabled him to devote with extraordinary profit 
to the general improvement of his estate. He replaced 
tumble-down old farm buildings with new constructions 
on the most approved principles ; bought or pensioned off 
certain slovenly, incompetent tenants ; threw sundry petty 
h<ddingB into large farms suited to the bnildings he c<xk- 
structed; purchased here and t^ere small bits of land, 
commodious to the farms they adjoined, and completing 
the integrity of his ting-fence; stubbed up profitless 
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voods which diminished the value of neigbboriag arablss, 
by obstructing sun and aii, and harboring legiona of rab- 
bita ; and then seeking tenants of enterprise and capital, 
more than doubled his original yearly rental, and perhaps 
more than tripled the market value of his property. 
Simultaneously with this acquisition of fortune, he 
emerged from the inhospitable and unaocial obscurity 
which his previous poverty had compelled, took an active 
part in county business, proved himself, an excellent 
speaker at public meetinga, subscribed liberally to the 
bunt, and occasionally joined in it, — a less bold but a 
wiser rider than of yore. In short, as Themiatocles 
boasted that he could make a small State great, so 
Leopold Travera might boast with equal truth that, by 
his energies, his judgment, and the weight of his personal 
character, he had made the owner of a property which 
had been at his snccesaion to it of third-rate rank in the 
county, a person^ so considerable that do kn^ht of the 
shire against whom he declared could have been elected, 
and if he had determined to stand himself he would have 
been chosen free of expense. 

But he said, on being solicited to become a candidate, 
" When a man once gives himself up to the care and 
improvement of a landed estate, he has no time and no 
heart for anything else. An estate is an income or a 
kingdom, according as the owner chooses to take it. I 
take It as a kingdom, and I cannot be roifainiatU, with 
a steward for maire dupalau, A king does not go into 
the House of Commons.' 

Three years after this rise in the social ladder, Mrs. 
Travers was seiied with congestion of the lungs, followed 
by pleurisy, and died after less than a week's illness. 
Leopold never wholly recovered her loss. Though still 
young, and always handsome, the idea of another wif^ 
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the lore of anoUier woman, were notioas which he di>- 
miased from his mind with a quiet aoom. He was too 
masculine a creatine to parade grief. For some weeks, 
indeed, he shut himself up in bis own room, so rigidir 
secluded that he would not see even his daughter. But 
one morning he appeared in his fields as nsoal, and from 
that day resumed his old habits, and gradually renewed 
that cordial interchange of hospitalities which had popu- 
larly distinguished biui since his accession to wealth. 
Still, people felt that the man was changed ; he was more 
taciturn, more grave ; if always just in his dealings, he 
took the harder side of justice, where in his wife's time 
he bad taken the gentler. Perhaps, to a man of strong 
will, the habitual intercourse with an amiable woman is 
essential for those occasiouB in which will best proves the 
fineness of its temper by the facility with which it can be 
bent 

It may be said that Leopold Travers might have found 
such intercourse in the intimate compsnionship of his 
own daughter ; but she was a mere child when hie wife 
died, and she grew up to womanhood too insensibly for 
him to note the change. Besides, where a man has found 
a wife his all-in-all, a daughter can never supply her 
place. The very reverence due to children precludes 
unrestrained confidence; and there is not that sense of 
permanent fellowship in a daughter which a man has in a 
wife, — any day a stranger may appear and cany her off 
bom him. At all events, Leopold did not own in Cecilia 
the softening influence to which he had yielded in her 
mother. He was fond of her, proud of her, indulgent to 
her ; bnt the indulgence had its set limits. Whatever 
she asked solely for herself he granted; whatever she 
wished for mattera under feminine control — the domostio 
household, the parish school, the alms-receiving poor— 
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obtained bis gentlest considemtion. But vhen she had 
been solicited by boiub offending out-of-door dependant, 
or some petty defaulting tenant, to use her good offices in 
favor of the culprit, Mr. Traveis checked her interference 
by a firm "No," though uttered in a mild accent; and 
accompanied with a masculine aphorism to the effect 
"that there, would be no anch things aa atrict jnatice and 
disciplined order in the world if a loaii yielded to a 
woman's pleadings in any matter of business between 
man and man." From this it will be seen that Mr. 
Lethbridge had overrated the value of Cecilia's alliance 
in the negotiation respecting Mis. Bawtrey's premium 
and shop. 
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CHAPTER III. 



If, having jnat perused wliat has thus been written on 
the biographical antecedents and mental characteristics of 
Leopold Travers, you, my dear reader, were to be per- 
sonally presented to that gentleman as he now stands, 
the centra] figure of the group gathered round him, on 
his terrace, you would probably be surprised, — nay, I 
have no doubt you would say to yourself, " Not at all 
the sort of man I expected." In that slender form, 
somewhat below the middle height ; in that fair counte- 
nance which still, at the age of forty -eight, reUins a 
delicacy of feature and of coloring which is of almost 
womanlike beauty, and, from the quiet placidity of its 
expression, conveys at first glauoe the notion of almost 
womanlike mildness, — it would be difllcuU to recog- 
nixe a man who in youth had been renowned for reck- 
less daring, in maturer years more honorably distinguished 
for steadfast prudence and determined purpose, and 
who, alike in faulte or in merite, was as emphatically 
masculine as a biped in trousers can possibly be. 

Mr. TraTers is listening to a young man of about two 
and twenty, the eldest son of the richest nobleman of the 
county, and who intends to stert for the representation 
of the shire at the next general election, which ia dose 
at hand. The Hon. George Belroir is tell, inclined to 
be stout, and will look well on the hustings. He has 
bad those pains taken with his education which an 
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English peer generally does take with the son intended 
to succeed to the rejireBentation of an honorable luunft 
and the reaponaibilitieB of high atation. If eldest sons 
do not often make as great a figure in tti« world as 
their younger brothers, it is Bot because their minds are 
less cultivated, but because they have leaa motive'power 
for action. George Belvoir was well read, especially 
in that sort of reading which befita a future senator, — 
histoiy, statistics, political economy, so far as that dismal 
science is compatible with the agiicultnial intisreat. 
He was also well-principled, had a strong aeooe of 
discipline and duty, was prepared in politica firmly to 
uphold as right whatever was proposed by his own party, 
and to reject as wrong whatever waa proposed by th« 
other. At present he was rather loud and noisy in the 
assertion of his opinions; young men fresh from the uni- 
versity generally are. It was the secret wish of Mr. 
Travers that Qeot^ Belvoir should become his son-in- 
law, — leae because of his rank and wealth (though such 
adyantages were not of a nature to be despised by a prac- 
tical man like Leopold Travers), than on account of those 
qualities in his personal character which were likely to 
render him' an excellent husband. 

Seat«d on wire benches, just without the reranda, but 
shaded by its fr^rant festoons, were Mrs. Campion and 
three ladies, the wives of neighboring sqoiree, Cecilia 
stood a little apart from them, bending over a long- 
backed Skye terrier, whom she was teaching to sUnd on 
his hind-l^s. 

But see, the company are arriyingi How suddenly 
that green space, ten minut«s ago so solitary, has become 
animated and populous! 

Indeed, the Park now pre0ent«d a veiy lively appear- 
ance: vans, carts, and farmere' chaises were seen in 
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crowded proceseion along the winding road; foot-paasen- 
gers were swarming towards the house in all directions. 
The herds and flocks in the Tarious enclosures stopped 
grazing to stare at the unwonted invaders of their pas- 
ture; yet the orderly nature of the host imparted a 
respect for order to his ruder visitors, itfot eveu a turhu- 
lent boy attempted to scale the fences, or creep through 
their wires; all threaded the narrow turnstiles whioh 
gave egress from one subdivison of the sward to another. 

Mi. Travers turned to Qeorge Belvoir, " I see old 
farmer Steen's yellow gig. Mind how you talk to him, 
George. He is full of whims and crotchets; and if you 
once brash his feathers the wrong way, he will be as 
vindictive as a parrot. But he is the man who must 
second you at the nomination. No other tenant-farmer 
carries the same weight with his class." 

" I suppose," said Geoi^, " that if Mr. Steen is the 
best man to second me at the hustings, he is a good 
speaker I " 

"A good speaker I In one eeoae he ie. He never 
says a wwd too much. The last time he seconded the 
nomination of the man you are to succeed, this was his 
speech: ' Brother Electore, for twenty years I have been 
one of the judges at our county csttle-show. I know 
one animal from another. Looking at the specimens 
before us to-day, none of them aro as good of their kind 
as I 've seen elsewhere. But if you chooae Sir John 
Hc^, you '11 not get the wrong sow by the earl ' " 

" At least," said George, sfter a laugh at this sample of 
eloquence unadorned, ' Mr. Steen does not err on t^e 
side of flattery in his commendations of a candidate. 
But what makes him such an authority with the far- 
mexsl Is he a first-rate agriculturist t " 

"In thrift, yesl — in spirit, no] He says that all 
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AzpenBiTe experimentfl ehould be left to gentlemen 
fumen. He la an autlioTity with other tenanto, — 
latly, Because be is a very keen censor of their laad- 
lorda; 2dly, Because he holds himself thoroughly inde- 
pendent d his own; 3dly, Because he is suppoeed to 
have etudied the political bearings of questions that 
affect the landed interest, and haa more than onoe been 
summoned to give his opinion on such sabjects to com- 
mittees of both Houses of Parliament. Here he comes. 
Obeervei when I leave you to talk to him, — Istly, that 
youconfese utter ignorance of practical farming; nothing 
enrages him like the presumption of a gentleman fanner 
like myself; 3dly, that you ask his opinion on the publi- 
cation of agricultural statistics, just modestly intimating 
that yon, as at present advised, think that inquisitorial 
tosearDbee into a man's business involve principles 
opposed to the British Constitution. And on all that 
he may say as to the shortcomings of landlords in gen- 
eral, and of your father in partionlar, make no reply, 
but listen with an air of melanoboly conviction. How 
do you do, Hr. Steen, and how 's the mistress t Why 
have you not brought her with yon I " 

" My good woman is in the straw again, dqnire. Who 
is that youngster J " 

" Hist! let me introduce Mr. Belvoir." 

Mr. Belvoir offers bis hand, 

* No, sir! " vocifeiatee Steen, putting both his own 
hands behind him. * No offence, young gentleman. 
But I don't give my hand at first sight to a man who 
wants to shake a vote out of it. Not that I know any- 
thing against you. But if yon be a farmer's friend, 
rabbits are not, and my lord your father is a great one 
for rabbits." 

" Indeed, yon are mistaken Uiere I " cries Qeotge, with 
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vehement eameBtnssB. Mr. Traveia gave liiiii a nadge^ 
as much as to m;, " Hold your tongue." Qeorge imder- 
stood the hint, and is carried off meekly by tfr. Steen 
down the mlituds of the plantations. 

The guests nor arriTsd fast and thick. They con- 
sisted chiefly not only of Mr. Travers's tenants, bat of 
fanuera and their families within the ronga of eight or 
ten miles from the Park, with a few of the neighboring 
gentry and clergy. 

It was not a supper intended to include the laboring 
class; for Mr. Travers had an especial dislike to the 
custom of exhibiting peasants at feeding-time, as if tiiey 
were so many tamed animals of on inferior species. 
When he entertained work-people, he made them com- 
fortable in their own way; and peasants feal more 
comfortable when not invited to be stared out of coun- 



" Well, Letbbridge," said Mr. Travers, " whore is the 
young gladiator you promised to bring! " 

" I did bring him, and he was by my side not a minute 
ago. He has suddenly given me Uie slip, — abiit, 
evatit, erupU. X was looking round for him in vain 
when yon accosted me." 

* I hope he has not seen some guest of mine whom he 
wants to fight." 

"I hope not," answered the parson, doubtfully. 
" He 's a strange fellow. But I think you will be 
pleased with him, — that is, if be can be found. Oh, 
Mr. Saunderson, how do you dot Have jou seen your 
visitor ? " 

"No, sir, I have just come. My mistresB, Squire, 
and my three girls, — and this is my son." 

" A hearty welcome to all," said the graceful Squire; 
(turning to Saunderson, junior) "I suppose you are 
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fond of dancing. G«t yoonelf a partner. We may aa 
well open the ball." 

" Thank yon, sit, but I never danoe," said Saunderson, 
junior, with an air of auetere superiority to an amuse- 
ment which the march of intellect had left behind. 

" Then you '11 have lese to regret when you are grown 
old. ■ But the band is striking up; we must adjourn to 
the marquee, George " (Mr. Belvoir, escaped from Mr, 
Steen, had Just made hia reappearance), " will you give 
your arm to Cecilia, to whom I think you are engaged 
for the first quadrille t " 

"I hope," said Geoige to Cecilia, as they walked 
towards the marquee, " that Mr. Steen is not an average 
specimen of the eledora I shall have to canvass. 
Whether he has been brought up to honor his own 
father and mother I can't pretend to say, but he seems 
bent upon teaching me not to honor mine. Having 
taken away my father's moral character upon the 
unfounded allegation that be loved rabbits better than 
mankind, he then assailed my innocent mother on the 
score of religion, and inquired when she was going over 
to the Church of Rome, — baaing that inquiry on the 
assertion that she had taken away her custom from a 
Protestant grocer and conferred it ou a Papist. " 

" Those are favorable sigus, Mr. Belvoir. Mr, Steen 
always prefaces a kindness by a great deal of incivility. 
I asked him once to lend me a pony, my own being 
suddenly taken lame, and he seized that opportunity to 
tell me that my father was an impostor in pretending 
to be a judge of cattle ; that he was a tyrant, screwing 
his tenants in order to indulge extravagant habits of hos- 
pitality; and implied that it would be a great mercy if 
we did not live to apply to him, not for a pony, but 
for parochial relief. I went away indignant. But he 
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sent me the ponj. I am suie he Till give yon hia 
vote." 

" Meanwhile, " said Qeorge, with a timid attempt at 
gallantoy, m they now commenced the quadrille, "I 
take enconngement fiom the belief that I have the good 
wishes of Miss Travers. If ladies had votes, as Mr. 
Mill tecoromendfl, why, then — " 

"Why, then, I should vote as papa does," said Mias 
Travels, simply. "And if women had votes, I suspect 
there would he v<^ry little peace in any household when 
they did not vote as the man at the head of it wished 
them." 

" But I believe, after all," said the aspirant to Parlia- 
ment, eerionaly, " tliat the advocates for female suffrage 
would limit it to women independent of masculine con- 
trol, — widows and spinatere voting in right of their 
own independent tenements. " 

" In that case," said Cecilia, " I suppose they would 
■till geaetally go by the opinion of some man they 
relied on, oi make a very silly choice if they did not." 

" You nndenate the good sense of your sex. " 

" I hope not. Do yon underrate the good sense of 
yoniB, if, in far more than half the things appertaining 
to daily life, the wisest men say, ' better leave them to 
the women'? But you're forge'tting the figure, — 
cavalier teid." 

"By the way," said George, in another interval of 
the danoe, " do you know a Mr. Chillingly, the eon of 
Sir Peter, of Exmundham, in Westshiret " 

■ No; why do you askt " 

* Bacanae I thought I caught a glimpse of his faee; 
it was just as Mr. Steen was bearing me away down the 
plantation. From what you say, I must suppose I was 
mistaken." 
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" Chillingly I But auiel; some peraons were talking 
yesteTd&y at dinner about a young gentlaman of that 
name as being likely to stand for Westshiie at tbe next 
«leotion, but who had mode a very nnpopnlar and eocen- 
tric speech on the occasion of his coming of age. " 

"The same man, — I was at collage with him, — a very 
singular character. He was thought clever: won a 
priie or two, took a good degree; but it was generally 
said that he would have deserved a much higher one 
if some of bia papers had not contained covert josta 
either on the subject or the examiners. It is a danger- 
ODS thing to set up aa a hamorist in practical life, — 
especially public life. They say Mr. Pitt had natoially 
a great deal of wit and humor, but be wisely suppressed 
any evidence of those qoalities in his Parliamentary 
speeches. Just like Obillingly, to tom into ridicule 
the important event of festivities in honor of his coming 
of age, — an occasion that con never occur again in the 
whole course of his life." 

"It was bad taste," said Cecilia, "if intentional. 
But perhaps he was misundeTstood, or taken by 
surprise." 
. " Misunderstood, — possibly; but taken by surprise, 
— no. The coolest fellow I ever met. Not that I have 
met him very often. Latterly, Indeed, at Cambridge 
he lived much alone. It was said that he read hard. 
I doubt that, for my rooms were juat ovoi bia, and I 
know that be was much more frequently out of doors 
than in. He rambled a good deal about the country on 
foot. I have seen him in by-lanes a dozen miles distant 
from the town, when I have been riding back from the 
hunt. He was fond of the water, and pulled a mighty 
strong oai, but declined to belong to our university crew; 
yet if ever there was a fight between undergraduates sad 
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lia^emen, he was aute to be in the midst of it. - 7efl, 
a very great oddity indeed, full of contmdictioDB, for ft 
milder, quieter fellow in genenl intercourse you could 
not see ; and as for the jests of which he was accused ia 
his examination papers, his very face should have 
acquitted him of the charge before any impartial jury 
of his countrymen." 

"You sketch quite an interesting picture of him," 
said Cecilia. " 1 wish we did know him ; he would be 
worth seeing. " 

" And, once seen, you would not easily forget him,-— 
a dark, handsome face, with large, melancholy eyee, and 
with one of those spare, slender figures which enable a 
man to di^uise his strength, as a fraudulent billiard- 
player disguises hie play." 

The dance had ceased during this conTsrsation, and 
the speakers were now walking slowly to and fio the 
lawn amid the general crowd. 

" How well your father plays the part of host to these 
rural folks I " said Qeorge, with a secret envy, "Do 
observe how quietly he puts that shy young farmer at 
his ease, and now how kindly he deposits that lams old 
lady on the bench, and places the stool under her feet. 
What a canvasser he would be! and how young he still 
locks, and how monstrous handsome I " 

This last compliment was uttered as Travere, having 
made the old lady comfortable, had joined the three 
Miss Saundersons, dividing his pleasant smile equally 
between them, and seemingly unconscious of the admir- 
ing glances which many another rural beauty directed 
towards him as he passed along. About the man there 
was a certain indescribable elegance, a natural suavity 
free from all that affectation, whether of forced hearti- 
ness or condescending civility, which too often charse- 
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iariua the well-meant efforts of provincial magaateB to 
accommodate thsmselTes to persona of inferior station and 
breeding. It is a great advantage to a man to have 
paased hie early youth in that moat equal and moat 
polished of all democracies, — the best society of large 
capitals. And to such acquired adrantage Leopold 
Travers added the inborn qualities that please. 

Later in the eveiiing Tiareis, again accosting Hr. 
Lethbridge, said, * I have been talking much to the 
Saundersona about that young man who did us the inea- 
timahle service of punishing your ferocious parishioner, 
Tom Bowles; and all I hear so confirms the interest 
your own account inspired me with that I should really 
like moeh to make hie acquaintance. Has not he tumad 
up yetl " 

" TSo; I fear he must have gone. But in that case I 
hope you will take bis generous desire to serve my pooi 
basket-maker into benevolent oonaideration. " 

" Do not press me; I feel so reluctant to refuse any 
request of yours. But I have my own theory as to the 
man^ement of an estate, and my system does not allow 
of favor. I should wish to explain that to the young 
stranger himself; to/i I hold courage in such honor that 
I do not like a brave man to leave these parte with an 
impression thai Leopold Travers is an ungracious churl. 
However, he may not have gone. I will go and look 
for him myself. Just tell Cecilia that she has danced 
enough with the gentiy, and that I have told farmer 
Turhy'a son, a fine young fellow, and a capital rider 
aoroBs country, that I expect him to show my danghtei 
that he can dance aa well as he rides. " 
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CHAPTER IV. 



QurmirG Mr. Lethbridge, Travsn turned with quick 
step towards the more solitary part of the grounds. He 
did not find the object of hie eearch in the walks of the 
plantation, and on taking the circuit of hie demesne, 
wound bis way beck towardB the lawn , through a seques- 
tered rocky hollow in the tear of the marquee, which 
had been devoted to a fernery. Here be came to a 
sudden pause ; for, seated a few yards before him on a 
gray crag, and the moonlight full on his face, he saw a 
solitary man, looking upwards with a still and mournful 
gaze, evidently absorbed in abstract contemplation. 
• Kecalling the description of the stranger which he had 
beard from Mr. Lethbridge and the Saundersons, Mr. 
Travers felt sure that he had come on him at last. He 
approached gently; and being much concealed by the 
tall ferns, Kenelm (for that itinerant it was) did not 
see him advance until he felt a hand on his shoulder, 
and turning round, beheld a winning smile and heard 
a pleasant voice. 

" I think I am not mistaken," said Leopold Travels, 
" in assuming you to be the gentleman whom Mi. Leth- 
bridge promised to introduce to me, and who is staying 
with my tenant, Mr. Saunderson I " 

Kenelm rase and bowed. Travers saw at once that it 
was the bow of a man in his own world, and not in 
keeping with the Sunday costume of a petty farmer. 
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'Nay," Boid he, "let us talk eeated;" and pUcing 
hinuelf on tho crag, he made room for Kenelm beeide 
him. 

* In the fint place," resumed TroTeia, " I muat tiiank 
you for having done a public service in putting down 
the brute force which has loi^ tjr&nniied over the 
neighborhood. Often in my young days I have felt the 
dieadvaiitage of height and ainewa, whenever it would 
have been a great convenience to terminate dispute or 
chastise insolence by a resort toman's primitive weapona; 
but I never more lamented my physical iuforiority than 
on certain occasions when I would have given my ears to 
be able to thrash Tom Bowles myself. It has been aa 
great a disgrace to my estate that that bully ahould so 
long have infested it ae it ia to the King of Italy not to 
be able with all his armies to put down a brigand in 
Calabria." 

" Pardon me, Mr. Travere, but I am one of those rare 
persons who do not like to hear ill of their friends. Mr. 
Thomas Bowles ia a particular friend of mine." 

"Eht" cried TravBTB, aghaat. "'Friendl' Tottare 
joking." 

" Tou would not accuse me of joking if you knew me 
better. But surely you have felt that there are few 
friends one likes more cordially, and ought to respect 
more beedfully, than the enemy with whom one has 
just made it up." 

" You say well, and I accept the rebuke," said Travera, 
more and more surprised. " And I certainly have less 
right to abuse Mr. Bowlea than yon have, since I had 
not the courage to fight him. To turn to another subject 
less provocative. Mr. Lethbridge has told me of yarn 
amiable desire to serve two of his young parishioners, — 
Will Somersand Jessie Wiles, — and of your generoua 
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offer to pay the money Mrs. Bawtrey demandB for the 
transfer of her lease. To that negotiation my consent is 
neceaaary, and that consent I cannot give. Shall I tell 
you why I " 
" Pray do. Youi reasons may admit of atguvent. " 
" Every reason admits of argument," said TAt. Traveia, 
amused at the calm assurance of a youthful stranger in 
anticipating argument with a skilful proprietor on the 
management of his own property. " I do not, however, 
tell you my reasons for the sake of argument, but in 
vindication of my seeming want of courtesy towards 
yourself. I have had a very hard and a very difficult 
task to perform in bringing the rental of my estate up 
to its proper value. In doing so, I have been compelled 
to adopt one uniform system, equally applied to my 
largest and my pettiest holdings. That system consists 
in securing the best and safest tenants I can, at the 
rents computed by a valuer in whom I have confidence. 
To this system, universally adopted on my estate, 
though it incurred much unpopularity at first, I have at 
length succeeded in recoucilii^ the public opinion of my 
neighborhood. People began by saying I was hard; 
they now acknowledge I am just. If I once give way 
to favor or sentiment, I unhinge my whole system. 
Every day I am subjected to moving solicitations. Lord 
Twostars — a keen politician — begs me to give a vacant 
farm to a tenant, because he is an excellent canvasser, 
and baa always voted straight with the party. Mrs. 
FouTstars, a most benevolent woman, entreats me not 
to dismiss another tenant, because he is in distressed 
circumstances and has a large family, — very good 
reasons perhaps for my excusing him an arrear, or allow- 
ing him a retiring pension, but the worst reasons in 
the world for letting him continue to ruin himself and 
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my land. Now, Mn. Bawtrey boa a small holding on 
leaae at the inadequate tent of £8 a year. She aska 
£15 for it« tnnafer, bnt she can't tiansfei: the lease 
without my conaent; and I can get £12 a year as a 
moderate rental from a large choice of competent tenants. 
It will better answer me to pay her the £45 myaelf , which 
I have no doubt the iDcoming tenant would pay me back, 
at least in port; and if he did not, the additional rent 
would be good interest for my expenditure. Now, you 
happen to take a sentimental interest, as you pass through 
the village, in the loves of a needy cripple, whose 
utmost industry baa but served U> save himself from 
parish relief, and a giddy girl without a sixpence; and 
yon ask me to accept these very equivocal tenants instead 
of Bubetential ones, and at a rent one third less than the 
market value. Suppose that I yielded to your request, 
what becomes of my reputation for practical, business- 
like justice 1 I shall have made an inroad into tha 
system by which my whole estate is managed, and have 
invited all manner of solicitations on the part of friends 
and rkeighbora, which I could no longer consistently 
refoae, having shown how easily I can be persuaded into 
compliance by a stranger whom I may never see again. 
And are you sure, after all, that if you did prevail on 
me, you would do the individual good you aim atl It 
is, no doubt, very pleasant te think one has made a 
young couple happy. But if that young couple fail in 
keeping the little shop to which you would transplant 
them (and nothing more likely, — peasants seldom 
become good shopkeepers), and find themselves, with a 
family of children, dependent solely, not on the arm of 
a strong laborer, but the ten fingers of a sickly cripple, 
who makes clever baskets, for which there is but slight 
and precarious demand in the neighborhood, may yon 
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not have inauted the misei? of the couple you wished to 
lender happy I " 

" I withdraw all ergument," said Kenelm, with an 
aspect BO humiliated and dejected that it would have 
softened a Greenland bear, oi a counsel far the prose- 
cution. " I am more and more canTinced that of all 
the shams in the world, that of benevolenoe is the 
greatest. It seems so easy to do good, and it is so 
difficult to do it. Ereiywhere, in this hateful, civiliied 
life, one runs one's head against a system. A system, 
Mr. Tiavers, is man's servile imitation of the blind 
tyranny of what in our ignorance we call ' nataral laws,' 
— a mechanical something tiirougb which the world 
is ruled by the cruelty of general principles, to the utter 
disregard of individual welfare. By natural laws creatures 
prey on each other, and big fishes eat little ones upon 
system. It is, nevertheless, a hard thing for the little 
fish. Every nation, every town, every hamlet, every 
occupation, has a system by which, somehow or other, 
the pond swarms with fishes, of which a great many 
inferiors contribute to increase the size of a superior. 
It is an idle benevolence to keep one solitary gudgeon 
out of the jaws of a pike. Here am I doing what I 
thought the simplest thing in the world, asking a gen- 
tleman, evidently as good-natured as myself, to allow an 
old woman to let her premises to a deserving young 
couple, and paying what she asks for it out of my own 
money ; and I find that I am running against a system, 
and invading all the laws by which a rental is increased 
and an estate improved. Mr. Travers, you have no 
cause for regret in not having beaten Tom Bowles. You 
have beaten his victor, and I now give up all dream of 
further interference with the natural laws that govern 
the village which I have visit«d in vain. I had meant 
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to remove Tom Bowles from that quiet community. I 
■hall now leave him to return to hie former habits ; to 
marry Jeaaie Wiles, — which he certainly will do, 

" Holdl " cried Mr. Travera. " Do you mean to eay 
that you can induce Tom Bowles to leave the village 1 " 

" I had induced him to do it, provided Jessie Wiles 
married the basket -maker ; but as that is out of the 
question, I am bound to toll him so, and he will stay." 

' But if he left, what would become of his busineBS 1 
His mother could not keep it on; hia little place is a 
freehold, — the only house in the village that doeB not 
belong to me, or I should have ejected him long ago. 
Would he sell the premises to mef 

" Not if be stays and marries Jessie Wiles. But it 
he goes with me to Luscombe and settles in that town 
as a partner to bis uncle, I suppose he wgnld be too glad 
to sell a house of which he can have no pleasant recollec- 
tione. But what then} You cannot violate your 
system for the sake of a misenble forge." 

" It would not violate my system if, instead of yield- 
ing to a sentiment, I gained an advantage ; and, to say - 
truth, I should be very glad to bay that forge and the 
fields that go with it." 

" 'T is your aflkir now, not mine, Mr. Travers. I 
no longer presume to interfere. I leave the neigh- 
borhood to-moTTow; see if you can negotiate with 
H!r. Bowles. I have the honor to wish you a good 
evening." 

" Nay, young gentleman, I cannot allow you to quit 
me thus. You have declined apparently to join the 
dancers, but you will at least join the Bupper. Cornel" 

' Thank you sincerely, no, T came hero merely oa 
the business which your system has settled," 
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" But I am not aim tiut it is settled." Hete JSi. 
Travers wound his arm within Kenelm'a, and looking 
him full in the face, said, " I know that I am speaking 
to a gentleman at least equal in rank to mjaelf , but as I 
enjoy the melaDcbolj piiTilege of being the oldei man, 
do not think I take an unwamntable liberty in asking 
if you object to tell me your name. I should like to 
introdace you to my daughter, who ie Tery partial to 
Jeasie Wilea and to Will Somen. But I can't venture 
to inflame her imagination by designating you aa a 
prince in disguise." 

" Mr, Travera, you express yourself with exquisite 
delicacy. But I am just atorting in life, and I shrink 
from mortifying my father hj asaociating my name with 
a signal failure. Suppose I were an anonymona con- 
tributor, say, to ' The Londoner,' and I had just brought 
that highly intellectual journal into discredit by a feeble 
attempt at a good-natured criticism or a generous aenti- 
ment, would that be the fitting occasion to throw off 
the mask, and parade myself to a mocking world as the 
imbecile violater of an established aystemt Should I 
not, in a moment so untoward, more than ever desire te 
merge my insignificant unit in the mysterious importence 
which the smallest Singular obtains when he makes 
himself a Plural, and speaks not as ' T,' hut as ' We '1 
We ore insensible to the charm of young ladies; We 
are not bribed by auppers; We, like the witches of 
Macbeth, have no name on earth; We are the greatest 
wisdom of the greatest number ; ?r« are so upon system j 
We salute you, Mr. Travers, and deport unassailable. " 

Here Kenelm rose, doffed and replaced his hat in 
majestic aalutetion, turned towards the entrance of the 
fernery, and found himself suddenly face to face with 
George Belvoir, behind whom followed, with a throng 
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of guests, the fair fomi of Cecilia. Gwrge BelTotv 
caught Kenelm by the hand, and exclaimed, " Chillingly I 
I thought I could not be mistaken." 

"Chillingly! " echoed Leopold Traven from behind. 
" Aw you the bod of ray old friend. Sir Pater 1 " 

Thus discovered and envinmed, Kenelm did not lose 
his vonted presence of mind ; he turned round to Leopold 
Travers, who was now close in his rear, and whispered, 
** If my father was your friend, do not disgrace his son. 
Do not say I am a failure. Deviate from your system, 
and let Will Somers succeed Mrs. Bawtrey." Then 
reverting bis face to Mr, Belvoir, he said tranquilly, 
"Yea; we have met before." 

"Cecilia," said Travers, now interposii^, "I am 
happy to introduce to you as Mr. Chillingly, not only 
the son of an old friend of mine, not only the knight* 
errant of whose gallant conduct on behalf of your 
proieffie, Jessie Wiles, we have heard so much, hut the 
eloquent arguer who has conquered my bett«r judgment 
in a matter on which I thought myself infallible. Tell 
Mr. Lethbridge that I accept Will Somers as a tenant 
for Mrs. Bawtrey's premises." 

Kenelm grasped tha Squiie'a hand cordially, * May 
it be in my power to do a kind thing to you, in spite of 
any system to the contrary 1 " 

" Mr. Chillingly, give your arm to my daughter. Toa 
will not now ot^ect to join the dancers?" 
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CHAPTER V. 



CzoiLiA atole a shy gUnce at Kenvlm u the two eiiieq«d 
from the femei; into the open apace of the lawn. His 
countenance pleased hei. She thought ahe diaoavered 
much latent gentleness under the cold and mournful 
gravity of ita ezpTession, and atttibutiug the silence he 
maintained to some painful eenae of an awkward position 
in the abrupt betrayal of his incognito, songht with 
womanly tact to dispel his supposed embanassment. 

"You have chosen a delightful mode of -seeing the 
Gonntiy this lovely summer weather, KCt. Chillingly. 
I believe such pedestrian exercises are very common 
with university students during the long vacation." 

" Very common, though they generally wander in 
packs, like wild dogs or Australian dingoes. It is only 
a tame dog that one finds on the road travelling by 
himself; and then, unless he behaves very quietly, it is 
ten to one that he is stoned as a mad dog. " 

"But I sm afraid, from what I hear, that you have 
not been travelling very quietly." 

" You are quite right. Miss TravetB, and I am a sad 
dog, if not s mad one. But pardon me, we are nearing 
the marquee; the band is striking up, and, alasl I am 
not a dancing dog." 

He released Cecilia's ann, and bowed. 

"Let na sit here awhile, then," said she, motioning 
V> a garden'bench. " I have no engagement for the next 
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dance, and u I am a little tiied, I shall be gUd of a 
leprieve. * 

Kenelm sighed, and with the aii of a martyr atratching 
himnli on tlie rack, took his place beside the faiieat 
girl in the oonnty. 

" Yon were at college with Mr. Belvoiit " 

"I was." 

" He was tboi^ht clever there t " 

" I have not a donht of it." 

* Yotl know be is canvasBing our ooimty for the next 
election. Hy father takes a warm interest in his 
sncceaa, and thinks he will be a useful member of 
J'arliament. " 

* Of that I am certain. For the first fire years he 
will be called pushing, noiay, and conceited, much 
aneered at by men of his own age, and coughed down 
on great occasions; for the five following years he will 
be considered a sensible man in committees, and a 
necessary feature in debate ; at the end of tiiose years he 
will be an onder-secratary ; in fire yeaie more he will 
be a GaUnet minister, and the representative of an 
important section of opinions; he will be an irreproach- 
able private character, and his wife will be seen wearing 
the &mily diamonds at all the great parties. She will 
take an intereat in politics and theology; and if she die 
before him, her husband will show his sense of wedded 
happiness by choosing another lady, equally fitted to 
wear the family diamonds and to maintain the family 
conseqnence." 

In spite of her laughter, Cecilia felt a certun awe at 
the solenmity of voice and manner with which Kenelm 
delivered these oracular sentences, and the whole pre- 
diction seemed strangely in unison with her own 
impressions of the character whose fate was thus 
■hadowed out. 
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"Aro you a fortDne -teller, Mr. ChillingljT" she 
asked falteringly, and after a pause. 

' Aa good a one as any whoso hand you could crosa 
with a shilling. " 

" Will you tell me my fortune I " 

" No; I never tell the fortnaes of ladies, because your 
sex is credulous, and a Isdy might believe what I toil 
her. And when we believe such and such is to be our 
fate, we are too apt to work out our life into the verifi' 
cation of the belief. If Lady Macbeth had disbelieved 
in the witches, she would never have persuaded her lord 
to mnider Duncan, " 

' But can you not predict me a more cheerful fortune 
than that tragical illustration of yours saems to 



' The future is never cheerful to those who look on 
the dark side of the question, Mr, G-ray is too good a 
poet for people to read nowadays, otherwise I should 
refer yon to his lines in the Ode to Eton College, — 

' See how all around us wait 
The ministere of homan fate. 

And black Miafottune's baleful train.' 

Meanwhile it is something to eQJoy the present. 
We are young; we ate listening to music; there is 
no cloud over the summer stars; out conscience is cleat, 
our hearts untroubled: why look forward in search 
of happiness? Shall we ever be happier than we are 
at this moment t" 

Here Mr. Travere came up. " We an going to supper 
in a few minutes," said he; "and before we lose sight 
of each other, Mr, Chillingly, I wish to impress on you 
the moral fact that one good turn deserves another. I 
have yielded to your wish, and now yoo must yield to 
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mine. Come and stay a few days' with me, and aee 
your benevolent intentions carried out." 

Kenelm paused. Now that he wa» discovered, why 
should he not pass a few days among Ms eqoalsT 
Realities or shams might be studied with aquires no leas . 
than with farmers; besides, he had token a liking to 
Travers. That graceful ci-devant Wildair, with the 
slight form and the delicate face, was unlike rural equirea 
in general. Kenelm paused, and then said frankly, — 

" I accept your invitation. Would the middle of 
next week suit you I " 

" The sooner the better. Why not to-morrow t " 

* To-morrow I am pie-engaged to an excursion with 
Mr. Bowles. That may occupy two or three days, and 
meanwhile I must write home for other garmente than 
those in which I am a sham." 

" Come any day you like." 

" Agreed. " 

"Agreed; and, harkt the supper-bell," 

"Supper," said Kenelm, offering his arm to Hias 
Travers, ■ — " supper is a word truly interesting, truly . 
poetical. It associates itself with the ent«rtainments of 
theancients, — with the Augustan Age; with Horace 
and Miecenaa; with the only elegant but too fleeting 
period of the modem world : with the nobles and wits 
of Paris, when Paris had wits and nobles ; with Molifere 
and the warm-hearted duke who is said to have been 
the original of Moli^re'e Misanthrope; with Madame 
de S^vign^ snd the Bacine whom that inimitable 
letter-writer denied to be a poet; with Swift and 
Bolingbroke; with Johnson, Goldsmith, and Oarrick. 
Dpochs are signalized by their eatii^. I honor him 
who revives the Golden Age of suppers." So saying, 
his face brightened. 

TOI„ I, — 16 
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CHAPTER VI. 



UrDKARFATHKR,— lunaliTeandunmanied. FrovidetiM 
hM watched orer me in. these rapecte ; bnt I have had namv 
escapes. Hitherto I have not acquired much worldly wiadom 
in mj travels. It is true that I have bees paid two ahilliiigs 
aa a day-lAborer, and, in fact, have fairl; earned at least six 
afaillinga more ; but against that additional claim I generonsly 
set off, BS an eqnivalent, m; board and lodging. On the other 
hand, I have spent forty-five pounds out of tbe fifty which I 
devoted to the purchase of experience. Bnt I hope you will 
be a gainer by that investment. Send an order to Mr. William 

Somers, basket-maker, Oraveleigfa, shire, for the faampets 

and game-bosketa you require, and I undertake to say that yon 
will save twenty per cent on that article (all expenses of car- 
nage deducted), and do a good action into the bargain, Tou 
know, from long habit, what a good action is worth better than 
I do. I daresay yon will be more pleased to leam, than I am 
to Kcoixl, the fact, that I have been again decayed into the 
society of ladies and gentlemen, and have accepted an InvJta^ 
tdon to pass a few days at Neeedale Park with Mr. Traveie, 
christened Leopold, who calls yon "his old friend," — alarm 
which I take for granted belongs to that class of poetic exag- 
geration in which the "deats" and "darlings" of conjugal 
intercourse may be categorized. Having for that visit no 
suitable garments in my knapsack, kindly tell Jenkea to for- 
ward me A portmanteauful of those which 1 habitually wore 
as Kenelm Chillingly, directed to me at " Neesdale Park, 
near Bearerston." Let me find it there on Wednesday. 
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I leftve tbis place to-monow morning in oompanj vith a 
friend of tbe nune of Bowlea, — no relatioD to the rorerend 
gentleman of tlutt name wbo Keld the doctrine that a poet 
ebonld bore oi to death with fiddle-faddle minntin of natural 
ot^ecti in piefeteuce to that atody of the inrngnificant creatnn 
Han, in hia relations to hie Bpeden, to which Mr. Pope limited 
tbe range of his inferior mote ; and who, pnctiaiug a« h» 
preached, wrote Rome very nice veraea, to whi^ the lAk« 
School and its aueceaaon are largely indebted. M7 Mr. Bowlea 
hai exerciaed hia faeoltj upon Man, and haa a powerful, in- 
born gift in that line which only leqoirea enltivation to render 
him A match for any one. Hia more maacuJine natore ia at 
jscMnt mQch obecnred by that pasnng cloud which, in con- 
Teudonal language, ia called " a hopeleaa attachment." But I 
tiuit, in the couiee of our escanion, which ia to be taken on 
foot, that thii vapor may couaolidate by motion, aa some old~ 
fashioned octronomers held that the nebula does consolidate 
into a matter-of-iact world. Is it Sochefoncauld who aaya 
that a man is never more likely to form' a hopeful attachment 
for <Hke than when bis heart is softened by a hopeleae attach* 
ment to another t May it be long, my dear bther, before you 
condole with me on the first or congratulate me on the second. 
Your affiwtionAtB eon, 

KlOKLlI. 

Direct to me at Mr. Travera's. Kindest love to my mother. 

The uiBwer to this latter is ben eubjoined ae the 
moet convenient place for its ineertion, though of courae 
it was not received till eome days after the date of my 
next chapter. 

SIR PKtER CHILLINaLT, BABT., V} EXNEUf OHILLniOLT, UQ. 

Mt dub Box, — With this I despatch the portmanteaa 
yon require to the address that yon give. I remember well 
Leopold Travers when he was in the Guards, — a very hand- 
some and a very wild young fellow. But he had much more 
sense than people gave him credit for, and freqaented intelleo- 
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tuol Mocietj ; at leaat, I met bim very often at my fiiend Cuo- 
pion's, whoee house whs then the favorite rendeiToua of dift- 
tuigniahed perenna. He had Ter; winning mannen, and one 
conld not help taking an interest in him. I was very glad 
when I heard he had married and reformed. Hera I beg to 
Qhaene that a man who contracts a taste for low company may 
indeed often many, bat he seldom reforms when he doe* m; 
and, on the whole, I should be much pleaaod to hew that the 
experience which has cost you forty-five pounds had convinced 
you that you might he better employed than earning two or 
even eii Bhillings ai a day-laborer. 

T have not given yonr tore to your mother, as you requested. 
In fact, you have placed me in a very false position towards 
that other author of your eccentric being. 1 could only guard 
you from the inqnisition of the police and the notoriety of 
descriptire hand-hiUs by allowing my lady to suppose that yon 
bad gone abroad with the Duke of Clairville and his family. 
It is easy to tell a fib, but it b very difficult to untell it. 
However, as soon as you have mode np your niiud to resume 
your normal position among ladies and gentlemen, T should be 
greatly obliged if you would apprise me, I don't wish to keep 
a fib on my conscience a day longer than may be necesaaiy to 
prevent the necessity of telling another. 

From what you say of Mr. Bowles's study of Man, and bis 
inborn talent for that scientific invntigation, I suppose that he 
is a professed metaphysician, and I should be glad of bia can- 
did opinion upon the primary basis of morals, — a aubjeet upon 
which I have for three years meditated the consideration of a 
critical paper. But having lately read a controversy thereon 
between two eminent philosophers, in which each accnsel the 
other of not understanding him, I have resolved for the pres- 
ent to leave the bsaia in its unsettled condition. 

Ton rather alarm ine when you say you have had a narrow 
eacapa from marriage. Should yon, in order to increase the 
experience yon set out to acquire, decide on trying the effect 
of a Mrs. Chillingly upon your nervous system, it would be 
well to let me know a little beforehand, so that I might pre* 
pore yoQt mother's mind for that event. Such household 
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trifles ue within her special province ; and she wonltt be modt 
pnt out if a Mrs. Chillingly dropped on her nnawares, 

Tfaia subject, however, is too lerioas h> admit of a JMt vna 
between two penons who nndentond so well aa j^on and I do 
the secret cipher bj which each other's ontwaid style of jeat la 
to be gravely interprel«d into the irony which saya one thing 
and means anothw. My dew boy, you are very young; you 
tm wandering about in a very strange manner, and may, 
no donbt^ meet with many a pretty face by the way, with which 
you may fani^ that you lal) in love. Tou cannot think me a 
barbarous tynnt if I ask you to promiae me, on your honor, 
that yon will not propose to any yoong lady before you come 
first to me and submit the case to my examioHtion and approval. 
You know me too well to mippoae that I should unreasonably 
withhold my consent if convinced that your happiness was at 
Btaka. But while what a young man may fancy to be love is 
often a trivial incident in his life, marriage is the greatest 
event in it ; if on one side it may involve hia happiness, on the 
other side it may ioanre his misery. Dearest, beat, and oddest 
of sons, give me the promise I ask, and yon wilt free my 
breast from a terribly anxious thought which now sita on it 
like a nightmare. 

Yonr recommendation of a basket-maker comes opportunely. 
All ancb matters go through the bailiff's hands, and it was bat 
the other day that Green was complaining of the high prioea 
of the man he employed for hampers and game-baskets. Oreen 
shall write tu joarproUge. 

Keep me informed of yonr proceedings as much as your 
anomalous character will permit; so that nothingmay diminish 
my confidence that the man who had the honor to be christened 
Kenelm will not disgrace bis name, but acqoire the distinction 
denied to a Peter, 

Tour affectionata 

FltBEB. 
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CHAPTEB Vn. 



ViLLASBRa lie abed oo Sundays later than on work- 
days, and no shutter was unclosed in a window of the 
rutal street through which Kenelm Chillingly and Tom 
Bowles went, side by aide, in the still, soft air of the 
Sabbath mom. Side by ride they went on, crossing the 
pastoral glebe-lands, where the kine still drowsily 
reclined under the bowery shade of glinting cfaestnat- 
leaves; and diving thence into a narrow lane or by- 
road, winding deep between lofty banks all tangled with 
convolyulus and wild-roee and honeysuckle. 

They walked in silence, for Kenelm, after one or two 
Tain attempts at conveTsation, had the tact to diacover 
that his companion was in no mood for talk; and being 
himself one of those ci«atures whose minds glide easily 
into the dreamy monologue of reverie, he was not dis- 
pleased to muse on undisturbed, drinking quietly into 
his heart the subdued joy of the summer mom, with 
the freshness of ite sparkling dews, the wayward carol 
of its earliest birds, the serene quietude of its limpid, 
breezy air. Only when they came to fresh turnings in 
the road that led towards the town to which they were 
bound, Tom Bowlea stepped before his companion, 
indicating the way by a monoeyllable or a gesture. 
Thus they journeyed for houra, till the sun attained 
power, and a little wayside inn near a hamlet invited 
Kenelm to the thoi^ht of rest and food. 
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" Tom," said he then, roiuing from his nvarie, " what 
do yon BAj to breakfast T " 

Answered Tom sullenly ," I am not hungry, but u 
you like. " 

" Thank you, then we will atop here awhile, I find 
it difScult to believe that you are not hungiy, tor yon 
are very strong, and there are two things which gener- 
ally accompany great physical strength: the one is a 
keen appetite ; the other is — though you may not sup- 
pose it, and it is not commonly knorrn — a melanoholio 
temperament." 

«Eh! — a whatt" 

" A. tendency to melancholy. Of course you have 
heard of Hercules, — yon know the saying ' as strong aa 
Hercules ' T " 

" Yes ; of course." 

"Well, I was first led to the connection between 
strength, appetit«, and melancholy, by reading in an old 
anthor, named Plutarch, that Hercules was among the 
most notable instances of melancholy temperament 
which the author was enabled to quote. That most 
have been the traditional notion of the Herculean con- 
stitution; and as for appetite, the appetite of Hercules 
was a standard joke of the comic writers. When I read 
that obserration it set me thinking, being myself melan- 
cbolic, and having an exceedingly good appetite. Sure 
enough, when I began to collect evidence, I found that 
the strongest men with whom I made acquaintance, 
including prite-fight«rs and Irish draymen, were dis- 
posed to look upon life more on the shady than the 
sunny side of the way; in short, they were melancholic. 
But the kindness of Providence allowed them to e^joy 
their meals, as you and I are about to do." 

In the utterance of this extraordinary crotchet Kenelm 
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had halted his steps ; but now striding briskly forward, 
he entered the little inn, and after a glance at its lardet, 
ordered the whole contents to be brought out and placed 
vitbin a honeyenckle arbor which he spied in the ai^le 
of a bowling^nen at the rear of the boose. 

In addition to the ordinary condimenta of loaf and 
butter and eggs and milk and tea, the board soon 
groaned beneath the weight of pigeon-pie, cold ribs of 
beef, and shoulder of mutton , — remains of a feast vMch 
the members of a monthly rustic club had held there 
the day before. Tom ate little at first; but example is 
contagious, and gradoally he vied with his companion 
in the diminution of the solid viands before him. Then 
he called for brandy. 

"No," said Kenelm, — "no, Tom; you have prom- 
ised me ftiendship, and that is not compatible witti 
brandy. Brandy is the worst enemy a man like you 
can have, and would make you quarrel even with me. 
If you want a stimulus, I allow you a pipe; I don't 
smoke myself, as a role, but there bavB been times in 
my life when I required soothing, and then I have felt 
that a whiff of tobacco stills and softens one tike the 
kiss of a little child. Bring this gentleman a pipe." 

Tom grunted, bnt took to the pipe kindly; and in a 
few minutes, during which Eenelm left him in silence, 
a lowering furrow between his brows smoothed itself 
away. 

Gradually he felt the sweetening influences of the day 
and the place, of the merry sunbeams at play amid the 
leaves of the arbor, of the frank perfume of the honey- 
snckle, of the warble of the birds before they sank into 
the taciturn repose of a summer noon. 

It was with a reluctant sigh thai he rose at last, when 
Kenelm said, " We have yet far to go; we must push 
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The landlady, indeed, had already given them a hint 
that she and the family wanted to go to chuich, and to 
shut up the house in their shaence. Eenelm drew OQt 
his puree, but Tom did the same with a return of cloud 
on his hrow, and Kenelm saw that he would be mortally 
offended if suffeied to be faraatad aa an inferior; ao each 
paid his due share, and the two men resumed their 
wandering. This time it was along a by-path amid 
fields, which was a shorter cut than the lane they had 
praTiously followed, to the main toad to Luscombe. 
They walked slowly till they cams to a rustic foot- 
bridge which spanned a gloomy trout-stream, not noisy, 
but with a low, sweet murmur, doubtleaa the same 
stream beside which, many miles away, Eenelm had 
ctmTeisad with the minstrel. Just as they came to this 
bridge thaie floated to their ears the distant aonnd of 
the hamlet church-bell. 

" Xow let us sit here awhile and listen," a&id Kenalm, 
seating himself on the baluster of ttie bridge. " I see that 
you broi^ht away your pipe from the inn, and piOTided 
yourself with tobacco; refill the pipe and listen." 

Tom half smiled and obeyed. 

"O friend," said Eenelm, earnestly, and after a 
long pause of thou^t, " do you not feel what a blessed 
thing it is in this mortal life to be ever and anon 
reminded that you have a soul t " 

Tom started, withdrew the pipe from his lipe, and 
mattered — 

"BhI" 

Eenelm continued, — 

* You and I, Tom, are not so good as we ought to be, 
— of that there is no doubt; and good people would say 
justly that we should now be within yon church itself 
rather than listening to its bell. Granted, my friend, 
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granted; Imt atill it is Bomething to hear that bell, and 
to feel by the train of thought which began in oar 
innocent childhood, when we said our prayers at the 
knees of a mother, that we were lifted beyond this 
visible nature, beyond these flelda and woods and 
waters, in which, foir though they he, yon and I mias 
something, in which neither you nor I are aa happy as 
the kiue in the fields, aa the birds on the bough, aa 
the fishes in the water: lifted to a coneciousnesa of a 
sense vouchsafed to you and to me, not vouchsafed to 
the kine, to the bird, and the fish, — a sense to compre- 
hend that Nature has a Qod, and man has a life hen- 
after. The bell aaya that to you and to me. Were that 
bell a thousand times more musical, it could not aay that 
to beast, bird, and fish. Do you understand me, Tom I" 

Tom remains silent for a minute, and then teplieB, 
"I never thought of it before; hut as you put it, I 
understand. " 

" Kature never gives to a living thing capacities not 
practically meant for its benefit and use. If Katore 
gives to us capacities to believe that we have a Creator 
whom we never saw, of whom we have no direct proof, 
who is kind and good and tender beyond all that we 
know of kind and good and tender on earth, it is beoauae 
the endowment of capacities to conceive such a Beii^ 
must he for our benefit and use ; it would not be for oar 
benefit and use if it were a lie. Again, if Xature has 
given to us a capacity to receive the notion that we live 
again, no matter whether some of ub refuse so to believe, 
and argue against it, — why, the very capacity to receive 
the idea (for' unleas we received it we could not aigoe 
against it) proves that it is for our benefit and nse; and 
if then were no such life hereafter, we should be gov- 
erned and influenced, arrange our modea of life, and 
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taature our civil ixation , by obedience to a lie, which 
Vature faleified hereelf in giving us the capacity to 
believe. You still understand me t " 

" Yes; it bothers me a little, for 70a eee I am not a 
panon's man; but I do understand." 

" Then, my friend, study to apply, — for it leq^iiree 
eonstant study, — study to apply that which you under- 
stand to your own case. You are something more than 
Tom Bowles, the smith and doctor of horses; something 
mote than the magnificent animal who rages for his 
mate, and fights every rival : the bull does that. Yon 
are a sonl endowed with the capacity to receive the 
idea of a Creator so divinely wise and great and good 
that, though acting hy the agency of general laws, He 
can accommodate them to all individual cases so that — 
taking into account the life hereafter, which He grants 
to yon the capacity to believe — all that troubles you 
now will be proved to you wise and great and good 
either in this life or the other. Lay that truth to your 
heart, friend, now, — before the bell fitope ringing; re- 
call it every time you hear the church-bell ring again. 
And oh, Tom, you have such a noble nature! — " 

"I — I ! don't jeer me, — don't. " 

" Such a noble nature ; for you can love ao passion- 
ately, you con war so fiercely, and yet, when convinced 
that your love would be misery to her you love, can 
resign it; and yet, when beaten in your war, con so 
foi^ve your victor that you ate walking in this solitude 
with him as a friend, knowing that you have but to drop 
a foot behind him in order to take bis life in an un- 
guarded moment; and rather than take his life, you 
would defend it againat an army. Do you think I am ao 
dull aa not to aee all that; and is not all that a noble 
nature t" 
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Tom Bowles ooTered his face with his hands, and hia 
brood breast heaved. 

"Well, tben, to that noble nature I now tmst. I 
myself have done little good in life. I may never do 
mttcb ; but let me think that I have not croaaed your life 
in vain for you and for those whom your life can color 
for good or for bad. As you are strong, be gentle; as 
you can love one, be kind to all j as you have so much 
that is grand as man, — that is, the highest of Qod's 
works on earth, — let all your acts attach your manhood 
to the idea of Him to whom the voice of the bell 
appeals. Ah I the bell is hushed; but not your heart, 
Tom, — ttist speaks still." 

Tom was weeping like a child. 
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Kovwhen our two travellen remiinsd tlieir jotitney, th« 
TelBtionahip betireen them had undergone a change; 
nay, you might have said that their chaiactere were also 
changed. For Tom found himself pouring out hia tur- 
bulent heart to Kenelm, confiding to this philosophical 
■coffer at lore all the paaeionate humanities of lore: its 
hope, its anguish, its jealoiuy, its wrath, — the all that 
links the gentlest of emotions to tragedy and terror. 
And Keiielm, listening tenderly, with softened eyes, 
uttered not one cynic word, — nay, not one playful jest. 
He felt that the gravi^ of all he heard was too solemn 
for mockery, too deep even for comfort. True love of 
this sort was a thii^ he had never known, never wished 
to know, never thought he could know, but he sympa- 
thized in it not the less. Strange, indeed, how much 
we do sympathize, on the stt^, for instance, or in a 
hook, with passionB that have never agitated ourselves. 
Had Kenelm jested or reasoned or preached, Tom 
would have shrunk at once into dreary silence j but 
Kenelm said nothing, save now and then, as he rested 
his arm, brother-like, on the strongman's shoulder, he 
murmured, " Poor fellowl " So, then, when Tom had 
finished his confessions, he felt wondrously relieved and 
eomforted. He had cleansed his bosom of the perilous 
atuft that weighed upon the heart. 

Was this good result effected by Kenelm's artful 
diplomacy , or by that insight into human passions vouch- 
safed, unconsciously to himself, by gleams or in fiashes. 
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to this strange man who surveyed tlie objects and pni- 
suits of hie fellows with a yearning desire to share 
tbem, moimuriug to himself, " I cannot — 1 do not stand 
in this world; like a ghost I glide beside it, and look 
on" I 

Thus the two men continued their way slowly, amid 
soft pastures and yellowing corn-fields, out at length 
into the dusty thoroughfares of the main road. That 
gained, their talk insensibly changed ita tone, — it 
became more commonplace, and Kenelm permitted him- 
self the license of those crotchets by which he extracted 
a sort of quaint pleasantry out of commonplace itself; 
so that from time to time Tom was startled into the 
mirth of laugbt«r. This big fellow had one very agree- 
able gift, which is only granted, I think, to men of 
genuine character and affectionate dispositlone, — a spon- 
taneous and sweet laugh, manly and frank, but not 
boisterous, as you might have supposed it would be. 
But that sort of laugh had not before come from hia 
lips since the day on which his love for Jessie Wiles 
had made him at war with himself and the world. 

The sun was setting when from the brow of a hill 
they beheld the spires of Luscombe, embedded amid 
tiie level meadows that stretched below, watered by the 
same stream that had wound along their more rural 
pathway, but which now expanded into stately width, 
and needed, to span it, a mighty bridge fit for the con- 
venience of civilized trafSc. The town eeemed near, 
but it was full two miles ofT by road. 

" There is a short cut across the fields beyond ^lat 
stile, which leads straight to my uncle's house," said 
Tom; "and I daresay, sir, that you will be glad to 
escape the dirty suburb by which the road passes before 
we get into the town." 
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" A good thought, Tom. It is very odd that fine 
towiu slways «re a{^)roached by dirty anburbe, — a 
covert, symbolioal aatiie, perhaps, oa the ways to sac- 
oess in fine towns. Avaiice or ambition go through 
very mean little streets before they gain the place whioh 
tttey joetle the ciovrd to win, — in the Town-hail or on 
'Gbai^. Happy the man who, like you, Tom, finds 
that there is a Bhortei and a cleaner and a plaasanter 
way to goal oi to resting-place than that through the 
dirty snbtirliel " 

They met but few passengers on their path through 
the fields, — a respectable, staid, elderly couple, who 
had the air of a Dissenting minister and his wife; 
a girl of fbnrteen leading a little boy seven years younger 
by the hand; a pair of loveis, evidently lovera at least 
to the eye of Tom Bowles; for, on i^arding them as 
tbey passed unheeding him, he winced, and his face 
changed. Even after they had passed, Kenelm saw on 
the face that pain lingered there j the lipe weie tightly 
oompreaaed, and ttteii eomers gloomily drawn down. 

Just at this moment a dog rushed towards them with 
a short, quick bark, — a Pomeranian dog with pointed 
nose and pricked ears. It hushed its bark ss it nesred 
Kenelm, sniffed his trousers, and wagged its tail. 

"By the sacred Nine," cried Kenelm, "thon art the 
d(^ wiUi the tin tray t Where is thy master t " 

The dog seemed to understand the question, for it 
turned ita head significantly ; and Kenelm saw, seated un- 
der a lime-tree, at a good distance from the path, a man, 
with book in hand, evidently employed in sketching. 

" Gome thie way," he said to Tom; " I recognise an 
acquaintance. You vrill like him." Tom desired no 
new acquaintance at that moment, but he followed 
Kenelm submissively. 
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CHAPTEB tX. 



"Yor Bee we are fated to meet again," said Kenelm, 
steetoUng himBelf at his ease beside the Wanderiiig 
MiDBtral, and motioning Tom to do tbe same. " But 
70U seem to add the accompli ehmeat of dtawii^ to that 
of Tene-makingl You sketch from what jroa call 
Nature!" 
"Ttoiq what I call Natarel yea, sometimeB." 
' And do you not find in drawing, as in verse-making, 
the faruth that I hare before sought to din into your 
relnctant ears, — namely, that yature has no voice except 
that which man breathes into her out of his mind! I 
would lay a wager that the sketch you are now taking is 
rather an attempt to make her embody some thought of 
yonr own than to present her outlines ae they appear 
to any other observer. Permit me to judge for myself. " 
And he bent over the sketch-book. It is often difficult 
for one who is not himself an artist noi a connoleseur, to 
judge whether the pencilled jottings in an impromptu 
sketch are by the hand of a professed master or a mere 
amateur. Eeuelm was neither artist nor connoisseur, 
but the mere pencil-work seemed to him much what 
might be expected from any man with an accurate eye, 
who had taken a certain number of lessons from a good 
drawing-master. It was enough for him, however, that 
it funushed an illustration of bis own theory, " I was 
right," he cried triumphantly; " from t^is height there 
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laabeautifalTiBw, u it presents iteelf to ma; abeuitifal 
view of the town, ita meadowe, ita liTer, harmonized 
\iy the aunset ; for sunset, like gilding, unites conflicting 
colors, and softens them in uniting. But I see nothing 
of that view in your sketch. What I do see is to me 
ni7>terious. " 

*The view you suggest, " said the minstrel, ' Is no 
doubt very fine, but it is for a Tomer or a Claude to 
teeat it. My grasp is not wide enough for such a 
landscape. " 

" I see indeed in your sketch but one figure, a child." 

" Histl there she stands. Histt while I put in this 
last touch. " 

Kenelm strained his sight, and saw far oS a aolitary 
little girl, who was tossing something in the air (he 
could not distinguish what), and catching it as it fell. 
She seemed standing on the very verge of the upland, 
hacked by roee-clouda gathered round the setting son; 
below lay in confused outlines the great town. In the 
sketch those outlines seemed infinitely more confused, 
being only indicated by a few bold strokes; but the 
fignre and face of the child were distinct and lovely. 
There was an inefiable sentiment in her solitude; there 
was a depth of quiet enjoyment in her mirthful play, 
and in her upturned eyes. 

"But at that distance," asked Kenelm, when the 
wanderer had finished his last touch and after contem- 
plating it, silently closed his book, and turned round 
with a genial smile, — " but at that distance, how can 
you distinguish the girl's face I How can you discover 
that the dim object she has just thrown up and reoaught ' 
is a ball made of flowers 1 Do you know the child T * 

" I never saw her before this evening; but as I was 
seated here she was straying around me alone, weaving 
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into chains some wild-Sow«n which she had gathered 
hj the hedgerows yonder, next the highroad ; and as she 
eteuDg them she was chanting to heraelf some pretty 
nursery rhymes. Yon can well ondentand that when 
I heard her thus chanting I became inteieated ; and as 
she came nesi me, I spoke to her, and we soon made 
frieotds. She told me she was an orphan, and brought 
np by a Tety old man distantly related to her, who had 
been in some small trade, and now lired in a crowded 
lane la the heart of the town. He was very kind to 
her, and being confined himself to the honse by age or 
ailment, he sent her oat to play in the fields on summer 
Sondaye. She had no companions of her own age. She 
eaid she did not like the other little girls in the lane; 
and the only little girl she liked at school had a grander 
station in life, and was not allowed to play with her, 
so she came ont to play alone ; and as long as the sun 
shines and the flowers bloom, she says ahs nerer wants 
other society. " 

" Tom, do you heat that I As you will be residing in 
Luscombe, find out this strat^e little gtrl, and be kind 
to her, Tom, for my sake." 

Tom put his large hand upon Eenelm's, making no 
other answer; bat he looked baid at the minstrel, 
recognised the genial charm of his voice and face, and 
slid along the grass nearer to him. 

The minstrel continued: "While the child was 
talking to me, I mechanically took the flower-chains 
from her hand, and not thinkii^ what I was about, 
gathered them up into a ball. Suddenly she saw what 
I bad done, and inst«ad of scolding me for spoiling her 
pretty chains, which I richly deserved, was delighted 
to find I had twisted them into a new plaything. She 
ran off with the ball, tossing it about till, excited witii 
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her own joy, sbe got to the brow of the hill, and I began 
my sketch." 

" Is that ohanning fiice you have dravn like hera t " 

* No; only in part. I was thinking of another face 
while I sketched, but it is not like that either ; in tact, it 
in ODD of those patchworks which we call ' ^cy heads,' 
and I meant it to be another version of a thought that t 
had just put into rhyme, when the child came across 
me." 

" May we hear the rhyme t " 

" I fear that if it did not bore yourself , it would bore 
your friend." 

" I am sure not. Tom, do you aingi " 

" Well, I have song," said Tom, hanging hie head sheep- 
ishly; "and I should like to hear this gentleman." 

" But I do not know these verses, just made, well 
enough to sing them; it is enough if I can recall them 
well enough to recite." Hera the minstrel paused a 
minute or so as if for recollection, and then, in the sweet, 
dear tones and the rare purity of enunciation which 
characterized his utterance, whether in recital or song, 
gave to the following verses a touching and a varied 
expression which no one could discover in merely 
reading them, 

THE PLOWER-QIRL BY THE CROSSING. 
By the muddy crossing in the crowded streets. 

Stands a little maid with her basket full of posies, 
Proffering all who pass her choice of knitted sweets, 

Tempting Age with heart's-eaae, courting Touth with rosesi 

Age disdains the heart's.eaae ; 

Love rejects the roses. 
London life is bnsy; 

Who con stop for posies t 
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One man is too grave, another it too gpy; 

Tbie man haa his hothoase, that man not a penajt 
Floweret! too are common in the month of Haj, 

And the things moat common least attract the many. 



lU on London croaeingi 

Faiea the nale of posies; 
Age disdains the heart's-ease; 

Youth rejects the roses. 

When (he Terse-maker had done, he did not pause for 
approbation, nor look modestly down, as do most people 
who recite their own veraes, but unaffectedly thinking 
much more of his art than his audience, huniad on 
somewhat disconeolately, — 

" I Bee with great grief that I am better at sketching 
than rhyming. Can you " (appealing to Kenelm) " even 
comprehend what I mean by the verses I " 

Eekblh. — "Do you comprehend, Tom T " 

Tom (in a whisper). — " No." 

Kbmblh. — "I presume that by his flower-girl our 
friend means to represent not only poetry, but a poetry 
like his own, which is not at all the sort of poetry now 
in fashion. I, however, expand his meaning; and by 
hie flower-girl I understand any image of natural truth 
or beauty for which, when we are living the artificial 
life of crowded streets, we are too busy to give a 
penny." 

" Take it aa you please," said the minstrel, smiling 
and sighing at the same time ; " bat I have not expressed 
in words that which I did mean half so well as I have 
expressed it in my sketch-book." 

" Ah I and how t " asked Kenelm. 

" The image of my thought in the sketch, V>o it poetry 
or whatever you prefer to call it, does not stand forlorn 
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in the eiowded Btreete: the child Bbrnds on the btow of 
the green hill, with the city stietched in confused 
fragmenta below, and, thoughtleaa of pennies and 
posseis-by, she is playing with the flowers she has 
gathered, — but in play casting them heaToswaid, and 
following them with heavenwud eyes." 

"QoodI" muttered Kenelm, — "goodi" and then, 
aftei a long pause, he added, in a still lower mutter, 
" Pardon me that remark of mine the other day about a 
beefsteak. But own that I am right, — what you call 
a sketch from Nature is but a sketch of yoor own 
thought " 
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CHAPTER X. 



The child with the floTsr-halL had TaniBbed from the 
brow of the hill; sinking down amid the streete below, 
the roBe-clouds had faded ftom the horicon; and night 
was closing round « the Uiree men entered the thick of 
the town. Tom pressed Kenelm to accompany him to 
his uncle's, promising him a hearty welcome and bed 
and board, but Eenelm declined. He entertained a 
strong persuasion that it would be better for the desired 
effect on Tom's mind that be should be left alone with 
bis TelatioDS that night, but proposed that they should 
spend the next day together, and agreed to call at the 
veterinary sni^on's in the morning. 

When Tom quitted tbem at his uncle's door, Kenelm 
■aid to the minstrel, "I suppose you an going to some 
inn, — may I accompany yout We can sup farther, 
and I should like to hear you talk upon poetry and 

" You flatter me much ; but I hare friends in the 
town, with whom I lodge, and they are expecting me. 
Do you not obeerre that I have changed my dress 1 I 
am not known here as the ' Wandering Minstral.' " 

Kenelm ^anced at the man's attire, and for the first 
time observed the change. It was still picturesque in 
its way, but it was such as gentlemen of the highest 
rank frequently wear in the country, — the knickerhocksr 
costume, very neat, very new, and complete, to Uie 
square-toed shoes with their latchete and buckles. 
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" I (ear," said Eenelm, gravely, " that yonr changs of 
diess betokens the neighborhood of those pretty girls of 
whom yon spoke in an earlier meeting. Acconling to 
the Darwinian doctrine of selection, fine plumage goes 
far in deciding the preference of Jenny Wren and her 
sex, only we are told that fine-feathered birds are very 
seldom songsters ax well. It is rather unfair to rivala 
when you unite both attractions, " 

The minstrel laughed. " There is but one girl in my 
friend's house, — his uiece; she is very plain, and only 
thirteen. But to me the society of women, whether 
ugly or pretty, is an absolute necessity ; and I have been 
trudging without it for so many days thft I can scarcely 
tell yon how my thoughts seemed to shake off the dust 
of travel when I found myself again in the presence 
of—" 

" Petticoat interest," interrupted Kenelm. * Take 
care of yourself. My poor friend with whom you found 
me is a grave warning against petticoat interest, from 
which I hope to profit. He is passing through a great 
sorrow; it might have been worse than sorrow. My 
friend is goii^ to stay in this town. If you are staying 
here too, pray let him see something of you. It will do 
him a wondrous good if you can beguile him from this 
teal life into the gardens of poet-land; but do not sing 
not talk of love to him. " 

"I honor all lovers," said the minsttel, with real 
tenderness in his tone, "and would willingly serve to 
cheer or comfort your friend, if I could ; hut I am bound 
elsewhere, and must leave Luscombe, which 1 visit on 
business — money business — the day after to-morrow." 

" So, too, must I. At least give us both some houn 
of your time to-morrow." 

"Certainly; from twelve to sunset I shall be roving 
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about, — a mere idler. If you will both come with ma, 
it will be a great pleasute to myself. Agreed! Well, 
then, I will call at your inn to-morrow at twelve; and 
I tooommend for yooi inn the one facing ns, —the 
Golden Lamb. I have heard it recmnmeiided for the 
attributes of civil people and good fan." 

Eenelm felt that he here received hie congi, and well 
comprehended the fact that the minstrel, desiring to 
pt«Berva the aecret of bis name, did not give the address 
of the family with whom he was a guest. 

"Bnt one word more," said Kenelm. " Yomr host or 
hoetesB, if resident here, can, no doubt, from your 
description of the little girl and the old man , her protec- 
tor, learn the child's address. If so, t should like my 
oompanion to make friends with her. Petticoat interest 
there at least will be innocent and safe. And I know 
nothing BO likely to keep a big, passionate heart like 
Tom's, now aching with a horrible void, occupied and 
softened, and turned to directions pure and gentle, as 
an affectionate interest in a little child." 

The minstrel changed color; he even started. 

" Sir, are you a wizard that you say that to me t " 

" I am sot a wisard ; but I guess from your questioD 
^t you have a little child of your own. So much the 
better; the child may keep yon out of much mischief. 
Remember the little child. Good-evening." 

Eenelm crossed the threshold of the Golden Lamb, 
engaged his zoom, made his ablutions, ordered, and, with 
his UBual seat, partook of his evening meal; and then, 
feeling the pressore of that melancholic temperament 
which he so strangely associated with Herculean consti- 
tutions, roused himself up, and seeking a distraction 
from thought, sauntered forth into the gaslit streets. 

It was a large, handsome town; handsomer than 
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Tor-Hadham, on account of ita eito in a Talley sar- 
Toundfld b; wooded hills, and watered by the fair atreun 
whose windings we have wen sa a brook; handsomer, 
also, because it boasted a fair cathedral, well cleared to 
Qio sight, and sorrounded by venerable old houses, the 
residences of the clergy, or of the quiet lay gentry with 
medifflval tastes. The main street was thronged with 
passengers: some soberly returning home from the 
erening serrice; some, the younger, lingering in 
pleasant promenade with their eweethesrte or families, 
or arm in arm with each other, and haviog the aic of 
bachelors of maidens unattached. Through this street 
Senelm passed with inatteutiTe eye. A turn to the 
light took him towards Qie cathedral and its snrround- 
inge. There all was solitary. The solitude pleased 
him ; and he lingered long, gazing on the noble church 
lifting its spires and turrets int«> the deep-blue, starry 
air. 

Musingly, then, he strayed on, entering a labyrinth 
of gloomy lanes, in which, though the shops were closed, 
many a door stood open, with men of the working class 
lolling againot the threshold, idly smoking their pipes, 
or women seated on the doorsteps gossiping, while noisy 
children were playing or quarrelling in the kennel. 
The whole did not present the indolent side of an 
English Sabbath in the pleosantest and rosiest point of 
riew. Somewhat quickening his steps, he entered a 
broader street, attracted to it involuntarily by a bright 
light in the centre. On nearing the light, he found that 
it shone forth from a gin-palace, of which the mahogany 
doors opened snd shut momently, as customers went in 
and out. It was the handsomest building be had seen 
in his walk, next to that of the cathedral. " The new 
dviliEation versus the old," murmured Kenelm. As 
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he 90 mnrmured, a hand was laid on hia arm with a sort 
of timid impudence. He looked down, and saw a young 
&ce, but it had survived the look of youth; it was 
worn and hard, and the bloom on it waa not that of 
Nature's giving. " Are you kind to-nightt " asked a 
husky voice. 

"Kindl" said Keuelm, with moumfnl tones and 
softened eyes, — "kind! Alas, my poor sister mortal I 
if pity be kindness, who can see you and not be kiadt " 

The girl released bis arm, and he walked on. She stood 
some moments gazing after him till oat of sight; then 
.she drew her hand suddenly across her eyes, and retracing 
her steps, was, in her turn, caught hold of by a rougher 
band than hers, as she passed the gin-palaoe. She 
shook off the grasp with a passionate scorn, and went 
straight home. Home! is tliat the right word! Poor 
Bister mortal! 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Akd nov K«nelm found himself at ths eztnmity of 
the town, and on the banks of the river. Small, squalid 
houses still lined the bank for some way, till, nearing 
the bridge, they abraptly ceased, and he passed through 
a broad square again into the main street. On the other 
side of the street there was a row of villa-like mansiouB, 
with g^dens stretching towards the river. 

All around in the thoroughfare was silent and deserted. 
By this time the passengers had gone home. The scent 
of night-flowers from the villa gardens came sweet on the 
starlit air. Kenelm paused to inhale it; and then, 
lifting his eyes, hitherto downcast, as are the eyes of 
men in meditative moods, he beheld, on the balcony of 
the neatest villa, a group of well-dressed persons. The 
balcony was unusually wide and spacious. On it was a 
small round table, on which were placed wine and 
fruits. Three ladies were seated round the table on 
wire-work chairs, and on the side nearest to Kenelm, 
one man. In that man, now slightly turning his profile, 
as if to loq^ towards the river, Kenelm recognized the 
minstrel. He was still in his picturesque knicker- 
bocker dress; and his clear-cut features, with the 
clustonng curls of hair, and Bnbens-like hue and shape 
of beard, had more than their usual beauty, softened in 
the light of skies to which the moon, juat risen, added 
deeper and fuller radiance. The ladies were in evening 
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drees, but Kenelm could not distinguish theii tuoea, 
hidden behind the minstrel. He moved softly acroat 
the street, and took his stuid behind a buttress in the 
low wall of the garden, from which he could have full 
view of the balconjr, unseen himself. In this watch he 
had no other object than that of a vague pleasure. The 
whole grouping had in it a kind of scenic romance, and 
he stopped as one stops before a picture. 

He then saw that of the three ladies one was old ; 
another was a slight girl, of the ageof twelve or thirteen; 
the third appeared to be somewhere about seven or eight 
and twenty. She was dressed with more elegance than 
the others. On her neck, only partially veiled by a thin 
scarf, there was the glitter of jewels; and as she now 
turned her full face towards the moon, Kenelm saw that 
she was very handsome, — a striking kind of bean^, 
calculated to fascinate a poet or an artist; not unlike 
Baphael's Fomarina, dark, with warm tints. 

Now there appeared at the open window a stout, burly, 
middle-aged gentleman, looking every inch of him a 
family man, a moneyed man, sleek and prosperous. He 
was bald, fresh-colored, and with light whiskers. 

" Holloa," he said, in an accent very slightly foreign, 
and with a loud, clear voice, which Kenelm heard 
distinctly; "is it not time for you to come int" 

"Don't be so tiresome, Fritz," said the handsome 
lady, half petulantly, half playfully, in the way ladies 
address the tiresome spouses whom they lord it over, 
"Your friend has been sulking the whole evening, 
and is only just beginning to be pleasant as the moon 
rises. " 

" The moon has a good effect on poets and other mad 
folks, I daresay," said the bald man, with a good- 
humored laugh, "But I can't have my little niece 
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laid up again just as she is on the mend. Aimie, 
come in." 

The giri obeyed reluctantly. The old lady torn too. 

* Ah, mother, you are wise," eaid the bald man; ' and 
a game at euchre is safer than poetizing in night air." 
He wound hia arm rouiid the old lady with a careful 
fondness, for she moved with some difficulty as if rather 
lame. " As for you two sentimentalisto and moon-gazan, 
I give you ten miDUtes' law, — not more, mind. " 

" Tyrant! " said the minatrel. 
. The balcony now only held two forms, — the minstrel 
and the handsome lady. The window was closed, and 
partially reiled by mualin draperies, but Kenelm 
caught glimpses of the room within. He could see that 
the room, lit by a lamp on the centre-table and candles 
elsewhere, was decorated and fitted up with cost, and 
in a taste not English. He could see, for instance, that 
the ceiling was painted, and the walls were not papered, 
but painted in panels between arabesque pilasters. 

"They are foreigners," thought Kenelm, * thoi^h 
the man does speak English so well. That accounts for 
playing euchre of a Sunday evening, as if there were no 
barm in it. Euchre is an American game. The man 
is called Fritz. Ahl I guess, — Germans who have 
lived a good deal in America; and the verae-maker said 
he was at Lnscombe on pecuniary business. Doubtless 
his host is a merchant, and the verae-maker in some 
commercial firm. That accounts for his concealment of 
name, and fear of its being kno'n^ that he was addicted, 
in his holiday, to tastes and habits bo opposed to his 
calling." 

While he was thus thinking, the lady had drawn her 
chair close to the minstrel, and was speaking to him 
vith evident eantestnesa, but in tones too low fot 
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Kenelm to hear. Still it eeemed to him, by her msiiDei 
aad by the man's look, as if she were speaking in some 
sort of reproach, which he sought to deprecate. Then 
he spoke, also in a whispei, and she averted her face for 
a moment; then she held oat her hand, and the 
minstrel kissed it. Gertsinly , thus seen, the two might 
well be taken for lovers ; and the soft night, the fragrance 
of the flowers, silence and solitude, stars and moonlight, 
all girt them as with an atmosphere <^ love. Fresentl; 
the man rose and leaned over the balcony, propping his ' 
cheek on his hand, and gazing on the river. The lady 
rose, too, and also leaned over the balustrade, her 
dark hair almost touching the auburn locks of her 
companion. 

Eenelm sighed. Was it from envy, from pity, from 
fearl I know not; but he sighed. 

After a brief pause, the lady said, still in low tones, 
but not too low this time to escape Eenelm's fine sense 
of hearing, — > 

" Tell me those verses again. I nrast remember evvry 
word of them when yon are gone." 

The man shook his head gently, and answered, hat 
inaudibly. 

" Do," said the lady, " set them to music later; and 
the next time yon come I will sing them. I have 
thought of a title for them." 

■ What! " asked the minstrel. 

" ' Love's Quarrel.' * 

The minstrel turned his head, and their eyes met, 
and, in meeting, lingsrod long. Then he moved away, 
and with face turned from her and towards the river, 
gave the melody ctf his wondioua voice to the following 
lines: — 
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LOVE'S QUARREL. 



Standing bj the riTer, gazing on tbe river, 
See it pftvsd with starbeams; heaven ii at rmr feet 

Now the wave ia bronUed, now the rnduB qoiver; 
Vaaiabed ia t^e atwrlight, — it waa a deceit. 

Cornea a little olondlrt 'twixt ounelvea and heaven. 
And from all the river fades the lUyer track; 

Pnt thine atltiB aionnd me, whieper kiw, " Foigiven I " — 
See how on tbe river atarli^Betttee back. 

When he h&d finished, still witb face turned aside, 
the lady did not indeed whisper " forgiven, " nor put 
hei arms around him ; but, as if by irresistible impulse, 
sbe laid her hand lightly on his shoulder. 

Tbe minstrel started. 

There came to his ear, — he knew not from whence^ 
from whom,— 

" Mischief, mischief I Bemember Uie little child I " 

" Hush t " be said, staring round. " Did you not 
hear a Trice I " 

" Only youiB, " said the lady. 

"It was ouf'^jtuardian angel's, Amalle. It came in 
time. We wilj^ within." 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 



Thb next momiiig betimes, Kenelm Tiaited Tom at his 
uncle's home; a comfortable and teepectaUe borne it 
was, like that of an owner in eaay cttcumstancea. The 
veterinat; soigecm himself was intelligent and appar- 
ently educated beyond ^e range at his calling, — a child- 
less widower, between sixty and seTenty, livinir wiUi a 
sister, an old maid. Tbey were evidently much attached 
to Tom, and delighted by the hope of keeping him with 
them. Tom himself looked rather sad, but not sullen, 
and bis face brightened wonderfully at first eight of 
Kenelm. That oddity made himself as pleasant and as 
much like oUier people as he rould in convereing with 
the old widower and the old maid, and took leave, 
engaging Tom to be at bis inn at half-past twelve, and 
spend Om> day with him and the minstrel. He then 
returned to the Golden Lamb, and waited there for his 
first visitant, the minstrel. 

That votary of the muse arrived punctually at twelve 
o'clock; his countenance was less cheerful and sunny 
than usual. Kenelm made no allusion to the scene he 
had witnessed, nor did his visitor seem to suspect that 
Kenelm had witnessed it^ or been the ntterer of tJiat 
warning voice. 

Kbhslk. — " I have asked my friend Tom Bowles to 
oome a little later, because I wished yon to be of use to 
him, and in order to be eo, I should suggest how." 

The Minsibel. — "Pray do." 
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KxssLM. — " You know that I am not a poet, and I 
do not have much raverance for T«iee-makuig, merely as 

Tbb MitfSTREL. — " Neither have I." 

Eehxlh. — " But I have a great Teverence for poeby 
ae a prieathood. I felt that leverence for you when you 
fetched and talked prieathood last evenmg, and placed 
in my heart — I hope forever while it beats — ■ the image 
of the child on the suslit hill, high above the abodes 
of men, tosaing her flower-ball heavenward, and with 
heavenward eye£." 

The singer's cheek colored high, and Ma lip quivered; 
he was very sensitive to piaiae, — moat singers are. 

Eenelm resumed : " I have been educated in the 
Kealiatio school, and with realism I am diaoont«nted, 
because in realism as a school there is no truth. It 
contains but a bit of truth, and that the coldest and 
hardest bit of it ; and he who utters a bit of truth and 
suppresses the rest of it, tells a lie." 

The Minstbel (slyly). — " Does the critic who says 
to me, ' Sing of beefsteak, because the appetite for food 
is a real want of daily life, and don't sing of art and 
gloiy and love, because in daily life a man may do with- 
out such ideas, ' t«ll a lie I " 

Kenelh. — "Thaukyon for that rebuke. I sabmit 
to it. No doubt I did tell a lie, — that is, if I were 
quite in eameat in my recommendation; and if not in 
earnest, why — " 

The Minstkkl. — " You belied youiself . " 

Kemelh. — " Very likely. I set out on my travels 
to escape from shams, and begin to discover that I am 
a sham par exeellenee. But I suddenly come across 
you, as a boy dulled by his syntax and his vulgar 
fractions suddenly comes across a pleasant poem or a 

VOt.1. — 18 
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pictiue-book, and feels his wits briglitBD up. I owe yoa 
much; yoa have done tne a world of good." 

" I cannot guesa how. " 

" Possibly not, but you have shown me how die 
realism of Nature herself takes coloi and life and soul 
when seen on the ideal or poetic aide of it. It ia not 
exactly the words that you aay or sing that do me the 
good, but they awaken within me new trains gf tboughtf 
which I seek to fallow out. The beat teacher is the one 
who auggeats rather than dogmatizes, and inspites his 
listener with the wish to teach himself. Therefote, 
singer! whatever be the worth in critical eyes of your 
songs, I am glad to remember that you would like to go 
through the world always singing. " 

"Pardon me; yoa forget that I added, 'if life were 
always young, and the seasons were always summer.' " 

" I do not forget. But if youth and summer fode for 
you, you leave youth and summer behind you as you 
pass along, — behind in hearts which mere realism would 
make always old, and counting theii slothful beate under 
the gray of a sky without sun or stars i wherefore I pray 
you to consider how magnificent a mission the singer's is, 
— to harmonize your life with your song, and toss your 
flowers, as your child does, heavenward, with heaven- 
ward eyes. Think only of this when you talk with my 
sorrowing friend, and you will do him good, as you have 
done me, without being able to guess how a seeker after 
the beautiful, such as you, carries us along with him on 
his way ; so that we, too, look out for beauty, and see it 
in the wild-flowera to which we had been blind before," 

Here Tom entered the little sanded parlor where this 
dialogue had been held, and the three men sallied forth, 
taking the shortest cut from the town into the fields and 
woodlands. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 



Whbtbbb ot not his ipirite were railed by Eeoelm's 
pnite snd exfaortatiotiB, the minatcel tlut daj talked 
with a charm that spell-boimd Tom, and Kenelm waa 
•atisfied with hrief remarks on his side tending to draw 
ont the principal performer. 

The talk waa drawn from outward thinga, from natural 
objects, — objects that interest children, and men who, 
like Tom Bowles, have been accustomed to view sur- 
roundings more with the heart's eye than the mind's 
eye. This rover about the country knew much of the 
habits of birds and beasts and insects, and told anecdotes 
of them with a mixture of humor and pathoe which 
fascinated Tom's attention, made him lat^h heartily, 
and sometimes brought tears into his big blue eyes. 

They dined at an inn by the wayside, and the dinner 
was mirthful ; then they wended their way slowly hack. 
By the declining daylight their talk grew somewhat 
graver, and Renelm took more part in it. Tom lis- 
tened mute, still fascinated. At length, as the town 
came in sight, they agreed to halt awhile, in a bosky 
nook soft with mosses and sweet with wild thyme. 

There, as they lay stretched at their ease, the birds 
hymning vesper songs amid the boughs above, or drop- 
ping, noiseless and fearless, for their evening food on 
the swards around them, the wanderer said to Eenelm, 
"You tell me that you are no poet, yet I am sure 
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700 have R poet's perception; yon must have written 
poetry t" 

' Not I, — as I before told you, only Bchool verses in 
dead longu^es ; but I found in my kuApaack this mom- 
ing a copy of some thymee, made by a fellow-collegian, 
which I put into my pocket, meaning to read them to 
you both. They are not verses like yours, which evi- 
dently burst from you spontaneously, and are not 
imitated from any other poets. These verses were 
written by a Scotchmen, and smack of imitation from 
the old ballad style. There is little to admire in the 
words themselves, but there is something in the idea 
which struck me as original, and impressed me suffi- 
ciently to keep a copy, and somehow or other it got into 
the leaves of one of the two books I carried with me 
from home." 

'What are those bookst Books of poetjy both, I 
will venture to wager — " 

" Wrong! Both metaphysical, and dry as a bone. 
Tom, light your pipe; and yon, sir, lean more at ease on 
your elbow: I should warn you that the ballad is long. 
Patience 1 " 

" Attention I" said the minstrel. 

"Fire!" added Tom. 

Kenalm began to read, — and he read well,-^ 



LORD RONALD'S BRIDE. 
Part L 

" Why gathers the crowd in the market-place 
Ere the start have yet left the sky 1 " 

" For a holiday show and an act of giace^ — 
At the sunrise a witch Bhatl die." 
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"Wtut deed haa she done to deserve thit doom,— 

Hu she blighted the atanding coin, 
Or rifled for philters a dead man's tomb, 

Or rid mothers of babes new-born I " 

" Her pact with the Fiend was not thus lerealed: 

She taoght sinners the Word to hear ; 
The hongry she fed, and the sick she healed. 

And was held sa a saint last year. 

" But a holjr mAn, who at Home had been. 

Hod discovered, by book and bell. 
That the mirvels she wrongbt were tbrongh arts nncleani 

And the lies of the Prince of Hell. 

" And onr Mother the Church, for the dame was rich, 

And hei hnabaud wss Lord of Clyde, 
Would fain have been mild to this saintlike witch 

If her sins she hod not denied, 

' But hush, and come nearer to see the st^it, 

Sheriff, halberds, and toiehtueu, — look I 
That 's the witch, standing mnta in her garb of white. 

By the priest with bis bell and book." 

So the witch was consumed on the aacicd pyre^ 

And the priest grew in power and pride; 
And the witch left a son to sncceed his sin 

la the holla and the lands of Clyde. 

And the infant waxed comely and strong and brave, 

Bnt his manhood had scsrce b^nn. 
When his vessel was launched on the northern wave, 

To the shores which ate near the sua. 
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FamIL 

LonI RoDold has come to hi* tulli in Clyda 

With a bride of aome unknown nee ; 
Canpared with the man who would kin that brUa 

Wallace ihf^t wen a coward baae. 

Her ejea had &ie fflan of the mountain-cat 
When it ^ninp on the hunter's apear; 

At the bead of the board wlun that lad; sat* 
Hungiy men could not eat lot tent. 

And the tcmea of her voice had the deadly giowt 
Of the bloodhonnd that acAnta ita prey; 

No atonn waa bo dark aa that lady's icowl 
Under treaaea of wintry gray. 

" Loid Ronald I mm many tot love or gcM, 
Hiekle rich mnat have been thy bridel " 

- Uan's heart may be bought, vonun'i hand be aoU, 
On the banka of our norllieni Clj^e. 

" Hy bride ia, in sooth, miokle rich to me, 
Though she brought not a groat in dowet; 

For her &ee, conldat thou aee it aa I do see, 
Is the faireet in hall or bower I " 

Qnoth the biahop one day to our lord the king, 

" Satan leigna on the Clyde alway, 
And the taint in the blood of the witch doth cling 

To the chUd that ahe brooght to day. 

" Lord Ronald hath come from the Faynim land 

With a bride that appalls the eight ; 
Like big dam she hath moles on her dread right haod. 

And she turns to B auoke at ni^L 
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* It ia plain that a Scot who con blindly dote 

On tiio btx of an Eastern ghoul. 
And a ^lonl who was wtoth not a nlver groat, 

la a Scot who hae lort his eouL 

" It woe wim to hare done with this demon tree 
Which haa teemed with mch cankered frniti 

Add the Miil where it ntand* to my holy See, 
And consign to the fiamea its root." 

" Holy man ! " qnoth King Jamee, and he lang^ed, " we know 

That thy tongue never wage in vain ; 
But the ChoTch ciat ia fall, and the king's ia low, 

And the Clyde ia a fiur domain. 

** Tet a knight that 'a bewitched by a laidly ten 

Needa not much to duuolye the spell ; 
We will anmmon the bride and the bridegroom hen^ 

Be at hand with thy book and bell." 



Past UL 

IiOid Ronald atood np in King James's court. 
And his dame by hia dauntleea side ; 

The barons who came in the bopea of sport 
Shook with fright when they saw the bride. 

The hishop, thongh armed with his bell and bool^ 
Grew as white as if turned to stone, 

It Was only our king who could face that look, 
But he spoke with a trembling tone : 

" Lord Ronald, the knights of thy race and mine 
Should hare matee in their own degree ; 

What parentage, say, hath that bride of tbine 
Who hath come from the far connttee 1 
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" And what vu ha dowry in gold or landf 

Or wlut wu the charm, I pray. 
That a comefy Tonng gallant abonld woo tbe band 

or Um ladra we aee to-day I" 

And the knda would ban laoghed, bat that awfOl di 
Struck thom dnmb with her thnndar-&own: 

** Saney kii^ did I utta my father'a name, 
Thoa wonldat kneel aa hia liegeman down. 

"Tboogb I brought to Lotd Botuld nor landa nor go 

Nor tbe bloom of a Cadii^^ cheek ; 
Tet were I a widow, both yontig and old 

Wonld my hand and my dowry aeek. 

" For the wiah that he eoreta the moat below. 
And would hide from the aainta abor^ 

Which be dares not to pray for in weal or woe, 
la the dowry I bring my love. 

" Let every mvi look in hia heart and tee 

What the wiah he meet Initc to win, 
And then let him fatten hia eyee on me 

While he thinka of hia darting lin." 

And every man — binhop and lord and king — 
Thooght of that he moat wiahed to win, 

And flxing hia eye on that grewiome thing. 
Ha beheld hia own dariing iin. 

No longer a ghonl in that face lie aaw, 

It waa bir an a boy's fiiat lore; 
The volee which had curdled hia veins with awe 

Was the coo of the woodland dove. 

Each heait was on flame for the peerleaa dama 
At the price of the husband's life ; 
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Brigbt cUTiDOTeB flash out, and load voices ihont, 
" In thy widow shall be my wife." 

Than darkaeM fell over tbe palace hall, 

Hore dark and more dark it fell, 
And a death-groan boomed hoane undaraeath tbe pall. 

And waa drowned amid roar and yell. 

When light through the lattice-pone stole once more. 

It was gray as a wintry dawn ; 
And the bishop lay cold on the regal floor, 

With a stain on bis robea of Uwn. 

Lord Ronald was standing beside the dead, 

In the acftbbard he plunged his sword ; 
And with visage as wan as the corpaa, he said, 

" Lot my ladye hath kept her word. 

" Now I laare her to others to woo and win, 

For no hmger I find her fair ; 
Conld I look on the bee of my darling un, 

I ehould see but a dead man's there. 

*' And the dowry she broi^ht me is here Tetnmed, 

Por the wish of my heart baa died ; 
It is quenched in tbe blood of tbe priest who bnmed 

Hy sweM mother, the Saint of Clyde. " 

Lord Bonald strode over the stony floor; 

Not a hand waa ontatretcbed to stay. 
Lord Ronald baa paaaed throngh &e g^ing door; 

Not an eye ever traced his way. 

And the ladye, left widowed, was prized above 

All tbe maidens in hall and bower, 
Uany bartend their lives for that ladye's lov^ 

And their souls for that ladye's dower. 
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God gnut that the wiah which I dare not piaj 

Be not that which 1 liut to win, 
And that ever I look with mj fint dismay 

On the t»M of nij darling nn \ 

Ab he ceased, Eenelm'a eye fell on Tom'a face up- 
turned to his own, with open lips and intent etan and 
paled cheeks, and a look of that higher Boit of tenor 
which belongs to awe. The man, then lecovering him- 
self, tried to speak, and attempted a sickly smile, but 
neither would do. He rose abruptly and walked away, 
crept under the shadow of a dark beecb-tree, and stood 
there leanii^ against the trunk. 

" What say you to the ballad t " asked Kenelm of the 
singer. 

" It is not without power," answered he. 

"Ay, of a oertain kind," 

The minstrel looked hard at Renelin, and dropped hta 
eyes, with a heightened glow on his cheek. 

"The Scotch are a thoughtful race. The Scot who 
wrote this thing may have thought of a day when he saw 
beauty in the face of a darling sin; but if so, it la evi- 
dent that his sight recovered from that glamoury. Shall 
we walk on I Gome, Tom." 

The minstrel left them at the entrance of the town, 
saying, " I regret that I cannot see more of either of 
you, as I quit Luscombe at daybreak. Here, by the bye, 
I forgot to give it before, is the address you wanted." 

KsNBLU. — "Of the little child I I am glad you 
remembered her." 

The minstrel again looked hard at Eenelm, this time 
without dropping his eyes. Kenelm's expression of face 
was so simply quiet that it might be almost called 
vacant. 
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Kenelm and Tom oontinued to walk ou towards the 
veterinary Burgeon's house, for some minutes sitently. 
Then Tom said in a whisper, " Did not you mean thoee 
rhymes to hit me here, — AereP"and he struck hia 

"The rhymes were written long before I saw you, 
Tom; but it is well if their meaning strike us all. Of 
you, my friend, I have no fear now. Are yon not 
already s chained man t " 

* I feel as if I were going through a change," an- 
swered Tom, in alow, dreary accents. " In hearing you 
and that gentleman talk so much of things that I nerer 
thought of, I felt something in me — you will lai^h 
when I tell you — something likea bird." 

"Like a bird, — good! — a bird has wings." 

" Jnst so. " 

" And you felt wings that you were unconscious of 
before, fluttering and beating themselves as t^^nBt the 
wires of a cage. You were true to your instincte then, 
my dear fellow-man , — instincte of space and Heaven. 
Courage! — the cage-door will open soon. And now, 
practically speaking, I give you this advice in parting: 
Ton have a quick and sensitive mind, which yon have 
allowed that strong body of youis to incarcerate and 
suppreas. Give that mind fair play. Attend te the 
business of your calling diligently: the craving for 
regular work is the he^hful appetite of mind ; but in 
your spare houis cultivate the new ideas which yonr talk 
with men who have been accustomed to cultivate the 
mind more than the body hae sown within you. Belong 
to a hook-dub, and interest yourself in books. A wise 
man has said, * Books widen the present by adding to it 
the past and the future. ' Seek the company of educated 
men and educated women too ; and when you are angiy 
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vith another, reasoti with him, — don't knock him 
down ; and don't be knocked down yourself hj an enemy 
much stronger tlian yourself, — drink. Do all this, 
and when I see you again you will be — " 

"Stop, sir; yoa will see me agsint " 

"Yea; if we both live, I promise it." 

■ When I " 

" Ton see, Tom, we have both of us somethii^ in our 
old selves which we must work oS. You will work off 
your something by repose, and I must work off mine, if 
I can, by moving about. So I am on my travels. May 
we both have new setvee better than the old selvea 
when we again shake haudsl For your part try yoar 
best, dear Tom, and Heaven prosper you! " 

"And Heaven bless you! " cried Tom, fervently, with 
tears rolling unheeded from his bold blue eyes. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Thouoh E«iielin left Lusoombe on Toeeday morning, 
he did not appear at Keesdale Park till the Wedneedaf , 
a little before the dreBsing-bell fot dinner. His adToa- 
tuiea in the interim are not worth repeating. He had 
hoped he might fall in again with the minstrel, bnt be 
did not. 

His portmanteau had airiTed, and he heaved a sigh as 
he cased himself is a gentleman's evemng dress, * Alaal 
I have soon got bock again into mj own skin. " 

There were several other guests in the house, though 
not a large party. They had been asked with an eye to 
the approaching election , oonsiating of squires and clei^ 
from remoter parts of the county. Chief among Uie 
guests in rank and importance, and rendered by the 
occasion the central otject of interest, waa Oeo^e 
Bel voir. 

Kenelm bore his part in this society with a resigna- 
tion that partook of repentonce. 

The first day he spoke very little, and was considered 
a very dull young man by the lady he took in to 
dinner. Mr. Travers in vain tried to draw him out. 
He had anticipated much amusement from the eccentri- 
cities of his guest, who had talked volubly enough in 
the fernery, and was eadly disappointed. "I feel," ha 
whispered to Mrs. Campion, " like poor Lord Pomfret, 
who, charmed with Punch's lively conversation, bought 
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him, and waa greatly surprised that when he bad once 
brought him home, Punch would not tolk." 

"But your Punch list«nB," said Ute. Campion, "and 
he observes." 

George Belroir, on the other hand, was uniTetBally 
declared to be very agreeable. Thoi^h not naturally 
jovial, be forced bimself to appear so, — laughing loud 
with the squires, and entering heartily with their wives 
and daughters into such topica as county-balls and 
croquet-parties; and when after dinner be bad, Gato-like, 
" wanned hie virtue with wine," the virtue came out very 
lustily in praise of good men (namely, men of his own 
party), and anathema on bad men, — namely, men of the 
other party. 

Now and then he appealed to Kenelm, and Eenelm 
always returned the same answer, " There is much in 
what you say." 

The first evening closed in the usual way in country- 
houses. There was some lounging under moonlight on 
the terrace before the house; then there was some 
singii^ by young lady amateurs, and a rubber of whist 
for the elders; then wine-and- water, hand-candleaticks, 
a amoking-room for thoee who smoked, and bed for those 
who did not. 

In the course of the evening, Cecilia, partly in obedi- 
ence to the duties of hostess, and partly from that com- 
poBsion for shyness which kindly and high-bred persons 
entertain, bad gone a little out of her way to allure 
Kenelnt forth from the estranged solitude he had con- 
trived to weave around him; in vain for the daughter aa 
for the father. He replied to her with the quiet self- 
possession which should have convinced her that no man 
on earth was lees entitled to indulgence for the gentle- 
man-like infirmity of shyness, and no man less needed 
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the duties of tnj hoBtesa for the aagmentaUon of hie 
comforts, or latber for his diminished sense of diBcom- 
fortj bat his replies were in monoByllables, and made 
with the air of a man who sajs in his heart, " If this 
creature would hat leave me alone ! " 

Cecilia, foT the first time in her life, was piqued, 
and, strange to say, began to feel more interest about 
this indiSereat stratiger than about the popular, ani- 
mated, pleasant George Belroir, whom she knew by 
womanly instinct was as much in lore with her as he 
could be. 

Cecilia Travers that night on retiring to rest told her 
maid smilingly that she was too tired to have her hair 
done; and yet whea the maid was dismissed, she looked 
at herself in the glass more gravely and more discon- 
tentedly than she had ever looked there before, and 
tired though she wss, stood at the window garing into 
the moonlit night for a good hour after the maid had 
left her. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Kbnxlm Chillinqlt has now been aeveral days a 
guest at Neesdale Park. He lias leooTered speech; the 
other guests have gone, including Oeoige Belvoii. 
Zieopold Travers has taken a great fancy to Kenelm. 
Leopold was one of those men, not unconunon perhaps 
in England, who, with great mental energies, have 
little hook-knowledge, and when the; come in contact 
with a book-reader who is not a pedant, feel a pleasant 
excitement in his eooietj, a source of interest in com- 
paring notes with him, a constant suiprise in finding h3r 
what venerable authorities the deductions which tlieir 
own mother-wit has drawn from life ate supported, oi 
by what c<^nt arguments, derived from books, those 
deductions an contravened or upset. Leopold Travets 
had in him that sense of humor whi«^ generally accom- 
panies a strong practical understanding (no man, for 
instance, has more practical understanding than a Scot, 
and no man has a keener susceptibility to humor), and 
not only enjoyed Kenelm's odd way of expressing him- 
self, but very often mistook Kenelm's irony for opinion 
spoken in eameat. 

Since his early removal from the capital and his devo- 
tion to agricultural pursuits, it was so seldom that Leo- 
pold Travers met a man by whose conversation his mind 
was diverted to other subjects than those which were 
incidental to the commonplace routine of his life, that 
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be found in Kenelm'a views of men and things a souioe 
of novel amusement, and a atinii^ appeal to such meta- 
physical creeds of his own as had been formed micon- 
■ciously, and had long repoaed unexamined in the 
nceasea of an intellect shrewd and strong, but more 
BCOUBtomed to dictate than to argue. Eenelm, on his 
side, saw much in his host to lilce and to admire; but 
reversing their relative positions in point of years, he 
conversed with Travers as with a mind younger than his 
own. Indeed, it was one of hie crotchety theories that 
each generation is in substance mentally older thaO' the 
generation preceding it, especially in all that relates to 
science; and, as he would say, "The study of life is a 
acienoe, and not an art." 

But Cecilia, — what impression did she create upon 
the young visitor? Was he alive to the charms of her 
rare beauty, to the grace of a mind sufficiently stored 
for commune with those who love to think and to 
imagine, and yet sufficiently feminine and playful to 
seize the sportive side of realities, and allow their proper 
place to the triSes which make the sum of human things t 
An impression she did make, and that impression was 
new to him and pleasing, l^ay, sometimes in her pres- 
ence, and sometimes when alone, he fell into abstracted 
consultations with himself, saying, " Kenelm Chillingly, 
now that thou hast got back into thy proper skin, dost 
thou not think tliat thou hadst better remain there 1 
Gouldst thou not be contented with thy lot as erring 
descendant of Adam, if thou couldst win for thy mate bo 
faultless a descendant of Eve as now flits before theef " 
But he could not extract from himself any satisfactory 
anawer to the questions he had addressed to himself. 

Once he said abruptly to Travers, as, on their return 
from their rambles, they caught a glimpse of Cecilia's 
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light foim bending over the flowefbeds on the lawD) 
" Do you admire Virgil I " 

" To say truth, I have not read Yiigil dnoe I was a 
hoy; and between you and me, I then thought him 
lather monotonous." 

" Peihape because his verse is so smooth in its 
beauty ! " 

" Probably. When one is very young one's taste is 
faulty; and if a poet is not faul^, we are apt to think 
he wants vivacity and fire." 

"Thank you for your lucid explanation," answered 
Kenelm, adding moaingly to himself, "I am afraid I 
should yawn veiy often if I were married to a Miss 
Vi^l." 
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CHAPTEB XVI. 



Tax hoiue of Mt. TntTers contained a considetable col- 
lection of family portnits, — few of tiiem well painted; 
bat tbe Squiie was evidently proud of auch evidencee of 
ancestry. They not only occupied a considerable space 
on the walls of tlie reception-iooms, but swarmed into 
the principal sleepiiig-chambers, and smiled or frowned 
on the beholder from dark passages and tenKite lobbies. 
One morning Cecilia, on her way to the china closet, 
found Kenelm gazing very intently upon a female por- 
tnit consigned to one of these obscure receptacles by 
which tbioi^h a back staircase he gained the only 
approach from the hall to hie chamber. 

" I don't pretend to be a good judge of paintings," 
said Kenelm, as Cecilia paused beside him; 'but it 
strikes me that this picture is very much better than 
moat of those to which places of honor are assigned in 
your collection. And the face itself is so lovely that 
it would add an embellishment to the princeliest 
galleries." 

"Yes," said Cecilia, with a half^sigh. "The face is 
lovely, and the portrait is considered one of Lely's 
rarest masterpieces. It used to hang over the chimney- 
piece in the drawing-room. My father had it placed 
here many years ago." 

" Perhaps because he discovered it was not a family 
portrait 1 " 
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" On the contrary, — because it grieves him to think 
it is a family portrait. Hush I I heat his footstep. 
Don't speak of it to him; don't let him see you looking 
at it. The subject is very painful to him." 

Here Cecilia vanished into the china closet, and 
Eenelm turned off to his own room. 

What sin committed by the original in the time of 
Charles 11. , but only discovered in the reign of Victoria, 
could have justified Leopold Travere in removing the 
most pleasing portrait in the house from the honored ' 
place it had occupied, and banishing it to so obscure a 
recess I Kenelm said no more on the subject, and 
indeed an hour afterwards bad dismissed it from his 
thoughts. The next day he rode out with Travers and 
Cecilia. Their way passed through quiet, shady lanes 
without any purposed direction, when suddenly, at the 
spot where three of those lanes met on an angle of 
common ground, a lonely, gray tower, in the midst of a 
wide space of grass land which looked as if it had once 
been a park, with huge boles of pollarded oak dotting 
the space here and there , rose before them. 

"Cissyl" cried Travere, angrily raining in his horse 
and stopping short in a political discussion which be 
had forced upon Eenelm, — "Cissyl How comes this I 
We have taken the wrong turn! No matter; I see 
there," pointing to the right, " the chimney-pots of old 
Mondell's homestead. He has not yet promised his vote 
to George Belvoir. I '11 go and have a talk with him. 
Turn hack, you and Mr. Chillingly; meet me at 
Temer's Green, and wait for me there till I come. I 
need not excuse myself to you. Chillingly. A vote is 
a vote." So saying, the Squire, whose ordinary riding- 
horse was an old hunter, hatted, turned, and, no gate 
being visible, put the horse over a stiff fence and van- 
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jshed in the direction of old Moadell's chimney-pots. 
Eenelm, scarcely hearing his host's instmotions to 
Cecilia and excuses to himself, remained still and gazing 
on the old gray towei thus abruptly obtruded on hia 
view, 

- Though no learned antiquarian like his father, Kenelm 
had a strange, fascinating interest in oil relics of the 
past; and old gray towers, where they are not ehurch 
towers, are very rarely to be seen in Kugland. All 
around the old gray tower spoke with an unuttei&ble 
moumfulness of a post in ruins: yon could see remains 
of some large Gothic building once attached to it, rising 
here and there in fragments of deeply buttressed walls; 
you could see in a dry ditch, between high ridges, 
where there had been a fortified iuoat; nay, you could 
even see where once had been the bailey hill from which 
a baron of old hod dispensed justice. Seldom indeed 
does the most acute of antiquarians discover that rem- 
nant of Korman times on lands still held by the oldest 
of Anglo-!Norman families. Then, the wild nature of 
the demesne around; those ranges of sward, with those 
old giant oak-trunks, hollowed within and pollarded 
at top, — all spoke, in unison with the gray tower, of a 
past as remote from the reign of Victoria as the Pjrra- 
mids an from the sway of the Viceroy of Egypt. 

" Let us turn back," said Miss Trarera; ' my father 
would not like me to stay here." 

" Pardon me a moment. I wish my father were here ; 
he would stay till sunset. But what is the history of 
that old tower t A history it must have." 

" Every home has a history, — even a peasant's hut," 
said Cecilia. " But do pardon me if I ask you to com- 
ply with my father's request. I at least must turn 
back." 
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Thne commanded, Kenelm relucUntly withdrew hia 
gaze from the ruin and regained Cecilia, who wu already 
some paoea in return down the lane, 

" I am far from a veiy inquisitiTe man by tempen- 
ment," said Kenelm, " ao far aa the a&in of the living 
are conoemed; but I should not care to open a book if 
I bad no interest in the past. Pray indulge my curi- 
oei^ to learn something about that old tower. It could 
not look more melancholy and solitary if I had built it 
myself. " 

" Its most melancholy asaociatiouB are with a very 
lecsut past," answered Cecilia. " The tower, in remote 
times, formed the keep of a castle belonging to the 
most ancient and once the most powerful family in these 
parts. The owners were barons who took active share 
in the Wars of the Koses. The last of them sided 
with Bichard III., and after the battle of Bosworth 
the title was attainted, and the larger portion of the 
lands were confiscat«d. Loyalty to a Plantagenet was 
of course treason to a Tudor. But the ragenetation of 
the family rested with their direct descendants, who 
had saved from the general wreck of their fortunes what 
may he called a good squire's estate, — about, perhaps, 
the same rental as my father's, but of much larger acre- 
age. These squires, however, were more looked up to 
in the county than the wealthiest peer. They were 
still by far the oldest family in the county, and traced 
in their pedigree alliances with the most illustrious 
houses in English history. In themselTes too, for 
many generations, they were a high-spirited, hospitable, 
popular race, living unostentatiously on their income, 
and contented with their rank of squires. The castle 
— ruined by time and siege — they did not attempt to 
restore. They dwelt in a house near to it, built about 
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Elizabeth's time, which yon could not see, for it lies 
in a hollow behind the towei, — a modamte-sized, 
picturesque, couatry gentleman's house. Our family 
intermarried with them. The portrait you saw 
was a daughter of their house; and very proud was 
any squiie in the county of intermarriage with the 
Fletwodes." 

" Fletwode, — that was their name t I hare a vague 
recollection of havii^ heard the name connected with 
some disastrous — oh, hut it can't be the same family ; 

3 fiunily. But I will finish the 
atoiy as I hare heard it. The property descended at 
last to one Bertram Fletwode, who, unfortunately, 
obtained the reputation of being a very clever man of 
bUBinesa. There was some mining company in which, 
with other gentlemen in the county, he took great 
interest; inrested largely in shares; became the head of 
the direction — " 

" I see; and was, of courw, ruined." 

"No; worse than that, he became very rich, and 
unhappily became desirous of being liohei still. I 
have heard that there was a great mania for speculations 
just about that time. He embarked in these, and pros* 
pered, till at last he was induced to invest a large share 
of the fortune thus acquired in the partnership of a 
bank, which enjoyed a high character. Up to that 
time he had retained popularity and esteem in the 
county ; but the squires who shared in the adventures of 
the mining company, and knew little or nothing about 
other speculations in which his name did not appear, 
professed to be shocked at the idea of a Fletwode, of 
I^etwode, being ostensibly joined in partnership with a 
Jones, of Clapham, in a London bank." 
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" Slow folks, tboM country squires, — bebiad the 
progress of the age. Well I " 

" I bftve heard that Bertram TIetwode was himself 
vay reluctant to take this step, but was persuaded to 
do so by his son. This son, Alfred, was said to have 
still greater talents for basiness than the father, and had 
been not only associated with, but conaulted by, him in 
all the later speculations which had proved so fortunate. 
Mrs. Campion knew Alfred Fletwode very well. She 
describes him as handsnme, with quick, eager eyes; 
showy and imposing in his talk; immensely ambitions, 
more ambitious than avaricious, collecting money lees 
for its own sake than for that which it could give, rank 
and power. Accordii^ to her it was the dearest wish 
of his heart to claim the old barony, but not before there 
oonld go with the barony a fortune adequate to the lusbe 
of a title so ancient, and equal to the wealth of modem 
peers with higher nominal rank." 

" A poor ambition at the best ; of the two I should 
prefer that of a poet in a garret. But I am no judge. 
Thank Heaven, I have no ambition. Still, all ambi- 
tion, all desire to rise, is interesting to him who is 
ignominiously contented if he does not fall. So the son 
had his way, and Fletwbde joined oorapany with Jones 
on the road to wealth and the peerage! Meanwhile 
did the son marry t If so, of course the daughter of a 
duke or a roillionnaiio. Tuft-bunting, or money-making, 
at the risk of degradation and the workhouse. Progress 
of the agel " 

'Ko, "replied Cecilia, smiling at this outburst, but 
smiling sadly, " Fletwode did not marry the daughter 
of a duke or a milUonnaire; but still his wife bel<mg«d 
to a noble family, — very-poor, but very proud. Perhaps 
he married from motives of ambition, though not of 
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gain. Her fiithar was of mncli political influence that 
might peihapfl aBcdet hia claim to the barony; the 
mother, a woman of tha world, enjoying a high aocial 
position and nearly related to a connection of ouia, — 
Lady Glenalvon. " 

"Lady Glenalvon, the dearest of my lady friendat 
You are conneoted with het t " 

" Yes; Lord Glenalvon was my mother's unde. But 
I wish to finish my atoiy before my father joins us. 
Alfred Fletwode did not marry till long after the part- 
nership in the bonk. Hia father, at his desire, had 
bought up the whole business, — Mr. Jonea having died. 
The hank was carried on in the names of Fletwode and 
Son. But the father had become merely a nominal, or 
what I believe is called a ' sleeping ' partner. He bad 
long ceased to reside in the county. The old houae 
was not grand enough for him. He had purchased a 
palatial residence in one of the home counties; lived 
there in great splendor; was a munificent patron of 
science and art; and in spite of hia earlier addiction to 
business-like speculations, he appeara to have been a 
singularly accomplished, high-bred gentleman. Some 
years before his son's marriage, Mr. Fletwode had been 
afflicted with partial paralysis, and his medical attend- 
ant enjoined rigid abetention from business. From that 
time he never interfered with his son's management of 
the bank. He had an only daughter, much younger 
than Alfred. Lord Eagleton, my mother's brother, 
was engaged to be married to her. The wedding-day 
was fixed, when the world was startled by the news 
that the great firm of Fletwode and Son had stopped 
payment, — is that the right phrase t " 

■ I believe so. " 

"A great many people were ruined in that failure 
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The public indignatioD waa very great. Of courae all 
the Fletwode property went to the creditota. Old Mr. 
fletwode was legally acquitted of all other offence thaa 
that of over-confidence in his son. Alfred was convicted 
of fraud, — of forgery. I don't of course know the 
particularB, — they are very complicated. He waa sen- 
tenced to a long term of eervitude, but died the day he 
waa condemned, — apparently by poison, which he had 
long secreted about his person. Xow you can under- 
stand why my father, who is almost gratuitously sensi- 
tive on the point of honor, removed into a dark comer 
the portrait of Antbella liUetwode, — his own ancestress, 
but also the ancestress of a convicfed felon; you can 
understand why the whole subject is so painful to him. 
His wife's brother was to have married the felon's sister; 
and though, of course, that marriage was tacitly broken 
off by the terrible di^race that bad befallen the Flet- 
wodes, yet I don't think my poor uncle ever recovered 
the blow to his hopes. He went abroad, and died in 
Madeira, of a alow decline." 

■ And the felon's sister, did she die too ) " 

"'So; not that I know of. Mrs. Campion says that 
she saw in a newspaper the announcement of old Mr. 
Fletwode's death, and a paragraph to the effect that 
after that event Miss Fletwode had sailed from Liver- 
pool for New York." 

" Alfred Fletwode's wife went back, of course, to her 
family 1 " 

"Alas! no, — poor thing! She had not been many 
months married when the bank broke; and among his 
friends her wretched husband appears to have forged the 
names of the trustees to her marriage settlemeut, and 
sold out the sums which would otherwise have served 
her as oompeteuce. Het father, too, was a great sufferer 
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by the twukruptcy, having by his son-in-Uw'b advice 
placed a conaiderable portion of his moderate fortune in 
Alfred's hands for inTestment, all of which was involTed 
in the general wreck. I am afraid he was a very hard- 
hearted man; at all evente, bis poor daughter never 
returned to him. She died. T think, even before the 
death of Bertram Fletwode. The whole etoiy ia very 
dismal." 

" IMsmal indeed , bnt pregnant with salutary vaminge 
to those who live in an age of progress. Here you see 
a family of ^r fortune, living hospitably, beloved, 
revered, more looked up to by their neighbors than the 
vealthiest nobles, — no family not proud to boost alliance 
with it. All at once, in the tranquil record of this 
happy race, appears that darling of the age, that hero 
of pn^reas, — a clever man of businesE. He be con- 
tented to live aa his fathers! He be contented with 
such trifles as competence, respect, and love I Much 
too clever for that. The age is money-making, — go 
with the age I He goes with the age. Bom a gentle- 
man only, he exalts himself into a trader. But at least 
he, it seeme, if greedy, waa not dishonest. He was 
bom a gentleman, but his son was bom a trader. The 
son is a still cleverer man of business; the son is con- 
sulted and trusted. Ahat He too goes with the ^e; 
to greed he links ambition. The trader's son wishes to 
return — what 1 to the rank of gentleman T — gentleman I 
nonsensel everybody is a gentleman nowadays — to the 
title of Lord. How ends it ollt Could I sit but for 
twelve hours in the innermost heart of that Alfred Flet- 
wode ; could I see how, step by step from hie childhood, 
the dishonest son was avariciously led on by the honest 
father to depart from the old ve»tigia of Fletwodes of 
Fletwode, scorning the enough to covet the more, gain- 
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ing the more to sigh ' it is not the enough,' — I think I 
mighl ahow that the age livea in a house of glass, and 
bad better not for its own soke throw stones on the 
felon ! " 

" Ah, but, Mr. Chillingly, surely this is a very rare 
exception in the general — " 

"Bare I" inUrrupted Kenelm, who was excited to a 
warmth of passion which would have startled his most 
intimate friend, if indeed an intimate friend had ever 
been Tonchsafed to him, — " raral nay, how common — 
I don't say to the extent of forgery and fraud, but to the 
extent of degradation and ruin — is the greed of a little 
more to those who have the enough; is the discontent 
with competence, respect, and love, when catching sight 
of a moneyhag! How many well-descended county 
families, cursed with an heir who is called a clever man 
of bnsiness, have vanished from the soil ! A company 
starts ; the clever man joins it, — one bright day. Pouf ! 
the old estates and the old name are powder. Ascend 
higher. Take nobles whose ancestral titles ought to be 
to English ears like the sound of clarions, awakening 
the most slothful to the scorn of money-bags and the 
passion for renown. Lo! in that mocking dance of 
death called the progress of the age, one who did not 
find enough in a sovereign's revenue, and seeks the 
little more as a gambler on the turf by the advice of 
blacklegs! Lo! another, with lands wider than his 
greatest ancestors ever possessed, must still go in for 
the little mora, adding acre to acre, heaping debt upon 
debt! Lo! a third, whose name, borne by his ancestors, 
was onee the t«nor of England's foes, — the landlord of 
a botell A fourth, — but why go on through the list t 
Another and another still succeeds, — each on the road 
to rain, encb in the age of piogreas. Ah, Uiss TrsversI 
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in the old time it wu througli the Temple of Honor 
that ODB pused to the Temple of Fortune. In this wiae 
age the process is revBraed. Bnt here oomw jowc 
father, " 

" A thousand pardonsi " said Leopold Tiaven. 
"That numskull Moadell kept me so long irith his 
old-fashioned T017 doubts whether Liberal polities are 
favorahle to agricultural prospects. But as he owes a 
round sum to a Whig lawyer, I had to talk with bis wife, 
a prudent woman; convinced her that his own agricul- 
tural prospects were safest on the Whig side of the ques- 
tion; and after kissing his bab; and diaking his lund, 
booked hie vote for Qeorge Belvoir, — a plumper." 

" I suppose," said Kenelm to himself, and with tttat 
candor which characterised him whenever he talked to 
himself, " that Travers has taken the right road to the 
Temple, not of Honor, but of honors, in every country, 
ancient or modem, which has adopted the system of 
popular suffrage. " 
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CHAPTEE XVn. 



The next day Mrs. Campion and Cecilia were seated 
under the ventnda. They were both oatenaibly em- 
ployed on two several pieces of embroidery, one intended 
for a soreeD, the other for a Bofa-cushion ; bat the mind 
of neither waa on her work. 

Mrs. Camfioit. — " Has Hr. Chillingly aaid when 
he means to take leave 1 " 

Cecilia. — " 14'ot to me. How much my dear father 
enjoys his oonyers&tionl " 

Mita. Cahfion. — " Cynicism and mockery were not 
BO much the fashion among young men in your father's 
day as I sappose they are now and therefore they seem 
new to Mr. Trarera. To me they are not new, because 
I saw more of the old than the young when I lived in 
London; and cynicism and mockery are more natural 
to men who are leaving the world than to thoee who 
are entering it." 

Ckcilia. — " Dear Mrs. Campion, how bitter you are, 
and how unjust! You take much too literally the jest- 
ing way in which Mr. Chillingly expresses himself. 
There can be no cynicism in one who goes out of his 
way to make others happy." 

Mas. Campion. — " You mean in the whim of mak- 
ing an ill-assorted marriage between a pretty village flirt 
and a sickly cripple, and settling a couple of peasants in 
a bustneea for which they arc wholly unfitted," 
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Cecilia. — " Jeaaie Wilea is not a flirt , and I un con- 
vinced that eha will nuke Will Somen a very good 
wife, and that the iihop will be a great success." 

Mks. Campion. —" We shall s^. Still, if Mr. 
Ghillingly'e talk belies his actions, he ma; be a good 
man, but he is a very affected one." 

CBCII.IA. — " Have I not heard yon say that there ate 
persons eo natural that they aeem affected to those who 
do not tinderstand them t " 

Ure. Campion raised her eyes to Cecilia's foce, 
dropped them again over her work, and said, in grave 
undertones, — 

■ Take care, Cecilia." 

"Take care of what I" 

"My deareet child, fo^ve me; but T do not like Uie 
warmth with which you defend Mr. Chillingly." 

" Would not my father defend him still more warmly 
if he had heard you 1 " 

" Men ju^e of men in their relations to men. I am 
a woman, and judge of men in their relations to women. 
I should tremble for the happiness of any woman who 
joined her fate with that of Kenelm Chillingly," 

" My dear friend, I do not underatand you to-day." 

"Nay; I did not mean to be eo solemn, my love. 
After all, it is nothing to us whom Mr. Chillingly may 
or may not marry. He is but a passing visitor, and, 
once gone, the chances are that we may not see him 
again for years." 

Thus speaking, Mrs. Campion i^in raised her eyes 
from her work, stealing a sidelong glance at Cecilia; 
and her mother-like heart sank within her, on noticing 
how suddenly pale the girl had become, and how her lips 
quivered. Mrs. Campion had enough knowledge of 
life to feel aware that she had committed a grievous 
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Uonder. In that earliest atage of vii^n affectjon, 
when a girl ia imcoDacioua of moie than a certain vague 
interoBt in one man which diBtinguisIiea him from othera 
in her thought*, if she hears him unjustly disparaged; 
if some warning against him is implied; if the proba- 
bility that he will never be more to hei than a passing 
acquaintance is forcibly obtruded on her, — suddenly that 
vague interest, which might otherwise have faded away 
with many another girlish fancy, becomes aneeted, con- 
solidated; the quick pang it occasions makes her invol- 
nntarily, and for the first time, question herself, and 
ask, "Do I lovet" But when a girl of a nature so 
delicate as that of Cecilia Travers can ask herself the 
question, "Do I love!" her very modesty, her very 
shrinking from acknowledging that any power over her 
thoughts for weal or for woe can be acquired by a man, 
except through the sanction of that love which only 
becomes divine in her eyes when it is earnest and pure 
and self-devoted, makes her piematurely disposed to 
answer " yes." And when a girl of such a nature in her 
own heart answers " yes" to such a question, even if she 
deceive herself at the moment, she begins to cherish the 
deceit till the belief in her love becomes a reality. She 
has adopted a religion, false or true, and she would 
despise herself if she oonl^ be easily converted. 

Mrs. Campion had so contrived that she had forced 
that question upon Cecilia, and she feared, by the girl's 
change of countenance, that the girl's heart had answered 
"yes." 
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CHAPTER XVm. 



While the conversation just narrated took place, 
Kenelm had walked forth to pay a viBit to Will 
Somets. All obstacles to Will's marriage were now 
cleared away ; the tranafei of lease for the shop had been 
signed, and the banns were to be published for the first 
time on the following Sunday. We need not say that 
Will was very happy. Kenelm then paid a visit to 
MiB. Bowles, vrith whom he stayed an boar. On 
re-entering the Park, he saw Travers, walking slowly, 
with downcast eyes, and his hands clasped behind him 
(his habit when in thought). He did not obeerre 
Kenelm's approach till within a few feet of falm, and 
he then greeted his guest in listless accents, unlike hie 
usual cheerful tones. 

" I have been visiting the man you have made so 
happy," said Kenelm. 

"Who can that bet" 

" Will Somers. Do you make so many people happy 
that your reminiscence of them is lost in their numbert " 

Tiavere smiled faintly, and shook his head. 

Kenelm went on. " I have also seen Mrs. Bowles, 
and you will be pleased to hear that Tom is satisfied 
with his change of abode j there is no chance of bis 
returning to Oraveleigb; and Mrs. Bowles took very 
kindly to my suggestion that the little property yon 
wish for should be sold to you, and, in that case, she 
would remove to LiMcoml» to be new her eon," 
nuh—K 
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' 1 thank jou much for jonr tliought of me," oaid 
TraverB, " and the aSair shall be seen to at once, though 
the pnrcbaae U do longer important to me. 1 ought to 
have told you three days ago, but it slipped m; memory, 
tiiat a neighboring aquire, a young fellow juat eome into 
his property, has offered to exchange a oapitAl farm, 
much nearer to my residence, far the lands I hold in 
Graveleigh, including Saunderson'a farm and the cot* 
tages: they are quite at the outskirts of my estate, but 
run into his, and the exchange will be adTantageoua to 
both. Still, I am glad that the neighborhood should be 
tiioroughly rid of a brute like Tom Bowles." 

" You would not call him brute if you knew him; but 
I am sorry to bear that Will Somers will be under 
another landlord." 

* It does not matter, since hia tenure is secured for 
fourteen yeara." 

" What Boit of man is the new landlord t " 

" I don't know much of him. He was in the army 
till his father died, and has only just made his appear- 
ance in the county. He has, however, already earned 
the character of being too fond of the other sex, and it 
is well that pretty Jessie is to he safely married. " 

Travers then relapsed into a moody silence from which 
Kenelm found it difficult to rouse him. At length the 
latter said kindly, — 

" My dear Mr. Travers, do not think I take a liberty 
if I venture to guess that something has happened this 
morning wbicb troublea or vexes you. When that is 
the case, it is often a relief to say what it is, even to a 
confidant so unable to advise or to comfort as myself." 

" You are a good fellow. Chillingly ; and I know not, 
at least in these part«, a man to whom I would unburden 
myself more freely. I am put out, I confess; disap- 
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poiated unreasonably, in a cherished wish, and," ha 
added, with a slight laugh, " it always amioysone when 
I doa't hare my own way." 

"So it does me." 

" Don't you think that Geo^e BelToii is a very fine 
young manf " 

" Certainly. " 

* /call him handsome; he is eteadier, too, than moat 
men of his age, and of his command of money; and yet 
he doee not want apirit nor knowledge of life. To every 
advantage of rank and fortune he adds the industry and 
the ambition which attain distinction in public life." 

"Quite true. Is he going to withdraw from the 
election, after alll " 

" Good heavens, no[ " 

" Then how does he not let you have yooi own way t " 

" It is not he," aaid Ttaveie, peevishly ; * it is Cecilia. 
Don't you understand that George is precieely the hus- 
band I would choose for herf And this morning came a 
TBiy well-written, manly letter from him, asking my 
permiaslon to pay his addresses to her." 

" But that is your own way to far," 

" Yes, and here cornea the balk. Of course I had to 
refer it to Cecilia, and she positively declines, and hsa 
no reasons to give; does not deny that George is good- 
looking and sensible, that he is a man of whose 
preference any girl might be proud; but she chooeea to 
say she cannot love him, and when I ask why she cannot 
love him, has no other answer than that ' she cannot 
Bay.' It ie too provoking." 

" It is provoking," answered Kenelm, " but then love 
is the most dunderheaded of all the pessions ; it never 
will listen to reason. The very rudiments of logic are 
unknown to it. ' Love has no wherefore,' says one of 
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those Latin poets who wrote loTe-versea called elegies^ 

— a name which we moder?;) appropriate to funeral 
di^ea. For my own part, I can't nnderstaod how any 
one can be expected voluntarily to make up his mind to 
go out of his mind. And if Mias Travers cannot ffi out 
of het mind because George Bel voir does, you could not 
argue her into doing so if you talked till doomsday." 

Tiavers smiled in spite of himself, but he answered 
gravely, "Certainly, I would not wish Cissy to many 
any man she disliked, but she does not dislike George, 

— no girl could ; aud where that is the case, a girl so 
sensible, so affectionate, so well brought up, is sure to 
love, after marriage, a thoroughly kind and estimable 
man, especially when she has no previous attachment, 

— which, of course. Cissy never had. In fact, though 
I do not wish to force my daughter's will, I am not yet 
disposed to give up my own. Do you understand) " 

"Perfectly." 

" I am the more inclined to a marriage so desirable in 
every way, because when Cissy comes out in London, — ■ 
which she has not yet done, — she is sure to coUeot 
around her face and her presumptive inheritance alt tite 
handsome fortune-hunters and titled vaui-ietu; and if 
in love there is no wherefore, how can I be sure that 
she may not fall in love with a scamp t " 

"I think you may be anie of that," said Keoelm. 
"Miss Travers has too much mind." 

"Yes, at present; but did you not say that in love 
people go out of their mind I " 

"Truel I forgot that." 

"I am not then disposed to dismiss poor George's offer 
wifli a decided negative, and yet it would he unfair to 
mislead him by encouragement. In fact, I '11 be hanged 
if I know how to reply. " 
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"YoQ think MIbs TnTera does not didike Georga 
Belvoir, and if she saw more of him may like him 
better, and it would be good for her aa well aa foi him 
not to put an end to that chanoe 1 " 

"Exactly bo." 

" Why not then write : ' My dear George, — You have 
my best wiehee, but my daughter does not seem disposed 
to marry at present. Let me consider your letter not 
written, and continue on the same terms as we were 
before.' Perhaps, aa George knows Virgil, you might 
find your own schoolboy recollections of that poet useful 
here, and add, ' Varivm et mutabile seniper femina,' — 
hackneyed, but true. " 

"My dear Chillingly, your suggestion is capital. 
Hot the deuce at your age have you contrived to know 
the world so well t " 

Kenelm answered in the pathetic tones so natural to 
hia voice, "By being only a looker-on, — alasl " 

Leopold Travers felt much relieved after he had 
written his reply to George. He had not been quite so 
ingenuous in his revelation to Chillingly as he may have 
seemed. Conscious, like all proud and fond fathers, 
of his dai^htei's attractions, he was not without some 
apprehension that Kenelm himself might entertain an 
ambition at variance with that of Geoige Belvoir; if so, 
he deemed it well to put an end to auch ambition while 
yet in time, — partly because his interest was already 
pledged to George; partly because, in rank and fortune, 
George was the better matchj partly because George 
was of the same political party as himself, while Sir 
Peter, and probably Sir Peter's heir, espoused the 
opposite side; and' partly also because, with all hia 
personal liking to Kenelm, Leopold Travers, as a very 
sensible, practical man of the world, was not sure that a 
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baronet's heir who tramped the coimtiy oa foot in the 
dress of a petty farmer, and indulged pugilistic pro- 
pensities in martial eQcount«rB with stslwait farrisTS, 
was likely to make a safe husband and a camfortftble 
son-in-law. Kenelm's words, and still more bis 
manner, convinced Travera that any apprehensions of 
rivalry that he had previously conceived were utterly 
gtotmdiess. 
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CHAPTEB XIX. 



Th> Mine evening, after dinner (during that lovely 
summer month thej dined at Neeadale Park at an 
anfaehionabljr early hour), Kenelm, in company with 
Traveta and Cecilia, ascended a gentle eminence at the 
back of the gardens, on which there were some pictu- 
resque ivy-grown ruins of an ancient priory, and 
commandii^ the best view of a glorious sunset and a 
subject landscape of vale and wood, rivulet and distant 
hills. 

"Is the delight in scenery," said Eenelm, "really 
an acquired gift, as some philosbphers tell ust Is it 
true that young children and rude savages do not feel 
it, that the eye must be educated to comprehend its 
charm, and that the eye can be only educated through 
the mind T " 

" I should think your philosophers are right," said 
Travers. " When I was a schoolboy , I thought no scenery 
was like the flat of a cricket-ground; when I hunted at 
Melton, I thought that unpicturesque country more 
beautiful than Devonshire. It is only of late years that 
I feel a sensible pleasure in scenery for its own sake, 
apart from associations of custom or the uses to which we 
apply them." 

" And whst say you, Miss Traverat " 

"I scarcely know what to say," answered Cecilia, 
ranaingly. " I can remember no time in my childhood 
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*hen I did sot feel delight in that which seemed to me 
beftutiful in scenery, but I euapect that I veiy ragnelf 
diBtinguiehed one kind of beauty from another. A 
common field with daiaies and butteicupa wae beautiful 
to me then , and I doubt if I bbw anything more beautiful 
in ertensivB landscapes. " 

"True," said Eenelm: "it is not in early childhood 
that we carry the eight into distance ; as is the mind 
so ia the eye: in early childhood the mind ravels in the 
present, and the eye rejoices most in the things nearest 
to it. I don't think in childhood that we 

' Watched with wistful eyes the settiiig aun.' " 

"Ah I what a world of thought in that word 
'mttful'/" murmured Cecilia, as her gaze riveted 
iteelf on the western heaTens, towaide which Kenelm 
had pointed as he spoke, where the enla^ng orb nsted 
half ite disk on the rim of the horizon. 

She had seated herself on a fragment of the ruin, 
hacked by the hollows of a broken arch. The last rays 
of the sun lingered on her young &ce, and then lost 
themselvea in the gloom of the arch behind. There was 
a silence for some minutes, daring which the sun had 
sank. Rosy clouds in thin flakes still floated, momently 
waning; and the eve-star stole forth steadfast, bright, 
and lonelyt — nay, lonely not now: that sentinel has 
uonsed a host. 

Said a voice, 'No sign. of rain yet, Squire. What 
will become of the tumipet " 

"Beal life againi Who can escape itt" muttered 
Kenelm, as his eyes rested on the burly figure of the 
Sqnire's hailiff. 

'Hal North," said Travers, 'what brings you 
here) No bad news, I hope," 
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" Indeed, yes, Squire. The Durham bull — " 

"The Dwham bull! What of him) You frighten 
me." 

"Taken bad. Colic." 

'Excuse me, Chillingly," cried Tr&Tera; "I mnst be 
off. A most valuable animal, and uo one I can tnut to 
doctor him but myself. " 

"That's true enough," said the bailiff, admiringly. 
" Ther« 'a not a veterinary in the county like the 
Squire." 

TiaveTs was already gone, and the panting bailiff had 
hard work to catch him up. 

Kenelm seated himself beside Cecilia en the mined 
fragment, 

" How t envy your father! " said he. 

" Why just at this moment t Because he knows how 
to doctor the bull ) " said Cecilia, with a sweet, low 
laugh. 

" Well, that is something to envy. It is a pleaaure to 
reUeve from pain any of Qod'a creatures, — even a 
Durham bull." 

" Indeed, yea, I am justly rebuked." 

" On the contrary, you are to be justly praised. Your 
queetion suggested to me an amiable sentiment in place 
of the selfish one which was uppermost in my thoughts. 
I enried your father because he crestea for himself so 
many objects of interest j because while he can appreciate 
the mere sensuous enjoyment of a landscape and a sunset, 
he can find mental excitement in turnip crops and bulls. 
Happy, Miss Travers, is the practical man." 

" When my dear father was as young as you, Mr. 
Chillingly, I am sure that he had no more interest in 
turnips and bulls than you have. I do not doubt that 
some day you will be as practical as he is in that 
respect." 
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" Do jron think so — eincereljl " 

Cecilia mode no answer. 

Keaelm rapeatad the queation. 

"Sincerely, then, I do not know whether yon will 
take interest in precisely the same things that interest 
my father; but there are other things than tumipa and 
cattle which belong to what you call ' practical life,' 
and in these you will take interest, as you took it in the 
fortunes of Will Somers and Jessie Wiles." 

" That was no practical interest. I got nothing by it. 
But even if that interest were practical, — I mean pro- 
ductive, as cattle and turnip crops are, — a succession 
of Somerses and Wileses is not to he hoped for. His- 
tory never repeats itself." 

" May I answer you, though very humbly 1 " 

" Miss Travers, the wisest man that ever existed never 
was wise enough to know woman ; but I think most men 
ordinarily wise will agree in this, that woman is by 
DO meaua a humble creature, and that when she says she 
* answers very humbly,' she does not mean what she 
says. Permit me to entreat you to answer very loftily." 

Cecilia laughed and blushed. The laugh was musical ; 
the blush was — whatl Let any man, seated beside a 
girl like Cecilia at atarry twilight, find the right 
epithet for that blush. I pass It by epitbetless. But 
she answered firmly though sweetly, — 

" Are there not things very practical, and affecting the 
happiness, not of one or two individuals, but of innum- 
erable thousands, in which a man like Mr. Chillingly 
cannot fail to feel interest, long before he ia my father's 
age?" 

" Forgive me ; you do not answer, — you question. I 
imitate you, and ask what are those things as applicable 
to a man like Mr. Chillingly t " 
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Cecilia gathered herself np, » with the desire to ex. 
press a great deal in short suhetance, and then eaid, — 

" In the expression of thought, literature ; in the 
conduct of action, politics." 

Kenelm Chillinglj stared, domfounded. I suppose 
the greatest enthusiaat for woman's rights could not 
assert more reverentially than he did the clevemees of 
women; but among the things which the cleverness of 
women did not achieve, he had always placed " laconics. " 
"No woman," he was wont to say, "ever invented an 
axiom or a proverh." 

" Miss Travers," he said at last, " before we proceed 
farther, vouchsafe to tell me if that very terse reply of 
yours is spontaneous and original; or whether yon have 
not borrowed it from some book which I have not 
chanced to read t " 

Cecilia pondered honestly, and then said, "I don't 
think it is from any book ; but I owe bo many of my 
thoughts to Mrs. Campion, and she lived so much 
among clever men that — " 

"I see it all, and accept your definition, no matter 
whence it came. You think I might become an author 
or a politician. Did you ever read an essay by a 
living author, called ' Motive-Power ' 1 " 

"No." 

"That essay is designed to intimate that without 
motive-power a man , whatever his talents or his culture, 
does nothing practical. The mainsprings of motive- 
power are want and ambition. They are absent from 
my mechanism. By the accident of birth I do not 
require bread and cheese; by the accident of tempera- 
ment and of philosophical cultnre I care nothing about 
praise or blame. But withont want of bread and 
eheese, and with a most stolid indifference to praise 
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and blame, do 70U honestly think that a man will do 
Anything practical in literature or political Aak Mrs, 
Cunpion. " 

* I will not ask her. Is the sense of duty notiiingt " 

"Alas! we interpret duty so Tariouflly. Of mere du^, 
as we commonly understand the word , I do not think I 
shall fail more than other men. But for the fair 
development of all the good that is in us, do you 
believe that we should adopt soma line of conduct 
against which our whole heart rebels I Can you aay to 
the clerk, ' Be a poet ' T Can you say to the poet, ' Be 
a clerk ' t It is no mora to the happiness of a man's 
being to order hiib to take to one career when his whole 
heart is set on another, than it is to order him to many 
one woman when it is to another woman that his heart 
will turn." 

Cecilia here vinced and looked away. Kenelm had 
more tact than most men of his age, — that is, a keener 
perception of subjects to avoidj but then, Senelm had 
a wretched habtt of forgetting the person he talked to 
and talking to himself. Utterly oblivious of Georgs 
Belvoir, he was talking to himself now. STot then 
observing the effect his maha-propot dogma had pro- 
duced on his listener, he went on, * Happiness is a word 
very lightly used. It may mean little; it may roaaa 
much. By the word happiness I would signify, not 
the momentary joy of a child who gets a plaything, bnt 
the lasting harmony between our inclinations and out 
objects i and without tiiat harmony we are a discord to 
oureeWeB, we are incompletibns, we are failures. Yet 
there are plenty of advisers who say to na, ' It ia a duty 
to be a discoid.' I deny it." 

Here Cecilia rose and said in a loir voice, "It is 
getting late. We must go homeward." 
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They descended the green eminance slowly, and at 
fint in silence. The bata, emeiging horn the iried 
ruins they left behind, flitted and skimmed before them, 
chasing the insects of the night. A moth, escaping 
from its pnrsner, alighted on Cecilia's breast, as if for 
rofuge. 

"The bats are pnctical," said Kenelm; "they are 
hnngiy, and their motive-power to-night is strong. 
Their interest is in the insects they chase. They 
hare no interest in the stars; but the stars lure the 
moth. " 

Cecilia drew her slight scarf over the moth, so that it 
might not fly off and become a piej to the bate. " Yet," 
said she, " the moth is practical too. " 

"Ay; Just now, since it has found an asylum from 
the danger that threatened it in its course towards the 

Cecilia felt the beating of her heart, upon which lay 
the moth concealed. Did she think that a deeper and 
more tender meaning than they outwardly expressed was 
couched in these words t If so, she erred. They now 
neared the garden gate, and Kenelm paused as he opened 
it. "See," he said, 'the moon has just risen over 
those dark flrs, making the still night stiller. Is it 
not strange that we mortals, placed amid perpetual agi- 
tation and tumult and strife, as if our natural element, 
conceive a sense of holiness in the images antagonistic 
tooui real life, — I mean in images of reposet I feel 
at the moment as if I suddenly were made better, now 
that heaven and earth have suddenly become yet more 
tranquil. I am bow conscious of a purer and sweeter 
moral than either I or you drew from the insect you 
have sheltered. I must come to the poets to express 
it,— 
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' The desire of the moth for the star, 

Of the Dight for the morrow ; 
The devotion to KmtthMg a/w 
From tht iplun of our torrmi).' 

Ob, that something afart that something a&tl never to 
be reached on this earth, — never, neverl " 

There was such a wail in that cry from the man's 
heart that Cecilia could not resist the impulse of a divine 
oompasaion. She laid her hand on his, and looked on 
the dark mildnesa of bis upward face with eyes that 
Heaven meant to be wells of comfort to grieving man. 
At the light touch of that hand Eenetm started , looked 
down, and met those soothing eyes. 

" I am h^py to tell you that I have saved my Dur- 
ham," cried out Mr. Tiavers, from the other aide of the 
gate. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Am Kenelm that night ratind to hia own room, he 
paused on the landing-place oppoaits to the portrait 
which Hr. Tnyen had conaigned to that desolate exile. 
This daughter of a race diahonared in its extinction 
might well have been the glory of the houae she had 
entered as a bride. The countenance was aingularly 
beantifol, and of a character of beauty eminently patri- 
cian; there was in its expreBsioa a gentleness and 
mudesty not often found in the female portraits of Sir 
Peter Lely, and in the eyaa and in the smile a wonderful 
aspect of innocent happineaa. 

"What a apeaking homily," aoliloquiaed Kenelm, 
addressing the pictnre, " againat the ambition thy fair 
descendant would awake in me, art thou, O lovely 
image! For generationa thy beauty lived in this canvaa, 
a thing of joy, the pride of the race it adorned. Owner 
after owner said to admiring guests, ' Yes, a fine por- 
trait, by Lely; she was my ancestress, — a Fletwode of 
Fletwode. ' Now, leat guests ahould remember that a 
Fletwode married a Travera, thou art thrust out of sight; 
not even Lely's art can make thee of value, can redeem 
thine innocent self from disgrace. And the last of the 
Fletwodes, doubtleaa the most ambitious of all, — the 
moat bent on reatoring and regilding the old lordly 
name, — dies a felon; the infamy of one living man ao 
la^e that it can blot out the honor of the dead." He 
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tamed his eyee bom the unile of the poitt&it, enteral 
Mb own room, and seating himself by the writing- 
table, drew blotting-book and note-paper towards him, 
took up the pen , and instead of writing fell into deep 
reverie. There was a slight frown on his brow, on 
which frowns were rare. He was Tei> angry with 
himself. 

"Eenelm," be said, entering into hia customary 
dialt^e with that self, " it becomes yo^i, forsooth, to 
moialiie about the honor of races which have no affinity 
with yon. Son of Sir Peter Chillingly, look at home. 
Are you quite sure that you have not eaid or done ur 
looked a something that may bring trouble to the hearth 
on which yon are received as gueati Wliat right had 
you to be moaniug forth your egotienu, not remembering 
that your words fell on compassionate eare, and that 
such words, heard at moonlight by a girl whose heart 
tbey move to pity, may have dangers for her peace. 
Shame on you, Kenelm! shame! knowing too what 
her Other's wish is; and knowing too that you have 
not the excuse of desiring to win that fair creature for 
yourself. What do you mean, Kenelm t I don't hear 
you; speak out. Ob, ' that I am a vain coxcomb to 
fancy that she could take'a fancy to me,' — well, per- 
haps I am; I hope so eamastly; and, at all events, 
there baa been and shall be no time for much mischief. 
We are off to-morrow, Kenelm; bestir yourself and pack 
up, write youi.letters, and then ' put out the light, — 
put out (Ac light! ' " 

But this eonverser with himself did not immediately 
set to work, as agreed upon by tliat twofold one. He 
rose and walked restlessly to and fro the floor, stopping 
ever and anon to look at the pictures on the walls. 

Several of the worst painted of the &mily portraits 
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had been oonsigned to the room tenanted by Keoelm, 
which, Uiongh both the oldest and largest bedchamber 
in &e houM, was always appropriated to a bachelor male 
guest, partly because it was without dressing-room, 
remote, and only approached by the small back stair- 
case, to the Itmding-place of which Arabella hod been 
banished in disgrace; and partly because it had the 
reputation of being haunted, and ladies are more 
alarmed by that superstition than men are supposed to 
be. The portraits on which Kenelm now paused to 
gaze were of various dates, from the reign of Elizabeth 
to that of George III., none of them by eminent artists, 
and none of tbem the efiSgiea of ancestors who hod left 
names in history, — in short, such portraits as are often 
Been in the country -houses of well-born squires. One 
family type of feature or expression pervaded most of 
these portraits, — features clear-cut and hardy , expres- 
sion open and honest. And though not one of those 
dead men had been famous, each of them hod contributed 
his unostentatious share, in his own simple way, to the 
movements of his time. That worthy in ruff and corselet 
bod manned his own ship at his own cost against the 
Armada ; never had been repaid by the thrifty Burleigh 
the expenses which had harassed him and diminished 
his patrimony; never had been even knighted. That 
gentleman with short, straight hair, which overhung his 
forehead, leaning on his sword with one hand, and a 
book open in the other bond, had ser^d as representa- 
tive of his county town in the Long Parliament, fought 
under Cromwell at Marston Moor, and resisting the 
Protector when he removed the "bawble," was one of 
the patriots incarcerated in " Hell hole." He, too, had 
diminished his patrimony, maintaining two troopers 
and two horses at his own charge ; and " Hell hole " was 
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all he got in fBttun. A third, vith a sleaker expte*- 
sioD of coantenanM, and a large wig, flourishing in the 
quiet timeB of Charles II., had only been a justice of 
the peace, bnt his alert look ehowed that he had been a 
very active one. He had neithei increaaed nor dimin- 
ished his ancestral fortune. A fourth, in the coitume 
of William III. 'e reign, had somewhat added to the 
patrimony by becoming a lawyer. He must have been 
a successfnl one. He is inscribed "Sei^eant at law." 
A fifth, a lieutenant in the army, was killed at Blen- 
heim ; his portrait was that of a very yoting and hand- 
some man, taken the year before his death. His wife's 
portrait is placed in the drawing-room because it was 
painted by Kneller. She was handsome too, and mar- 
ried again a nobleman, whose portrait, of course, was 
not in the family collection. Here there was a gap in 
chronological arrangement, the lieutenant's heir being 
an infant; but in the time of George II. another 
Travers appeared as the governor of a West India 
colony. His son took part in a very different movement 
of the age. He is represented old, venerable, with 
white hair, and underneath his efflgy is inscribed, 
"Follower of Wesley." His successor completes the 
collection. He is in naval anifoim; he is in full 
length, and one of his tegs is a wooden one. He is 
Captain, R.N. , and inscribed, " Fought under Kelson at 
Trafalgar." That portrait would have found more 
dignified place jn the reception-rooms if the face had 
not been forbiddingly ugly, and the picture itself a vil- 
lanons daub. 

" I Bee," said Kenelm, stopping short, " why Cecilia 
Travers has been reared to talk of dn^ as a practical 
interest in life. These man of a former time seem to 
have lived to discharge a duty, and not to follow the 
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piognaa of the age in the chase of a money-bag, — except 
perhape one, but then, to be snie, he was a lawyer. 
Ke&elm, rooM np and listen to me; whatever we are, 
whether active or indolent, is not my favorite maxim a 
juflt and a tme one, — namely, 'A good man does good 
by living ' T Bnt, for that, he muat be a harmony and 
not a diecoid. Eenelm, you laty dog, we must pack 
up." 

Kenelm then refilled his portmanteau, and labelled 
and directed it to Exmundhiun, after which he wrote 
these three notes: — 



TO THI HIAGSIONBS OT 9LZNALV01I. 

Hr DKAB Fbisnd and Monitribs, — I bave left your laat 
letter a month ananswered. I could not reply to yoni con- 
gtatulationR on the event of my attaining the t){e of twenty- 
one. That event ie a conventional ihant, and yon know how 
I abhor ibams and conventiooB. - The truth ie, that I am eitiier 
much yout^er than twenty-one or much older. As to all de- 
■iguB on my peace in standing for oar county at the next elec 
tion, I wished to defeat tbem, and I have done so ; and now I 
have commenced a course of tmvel. 1 had intended on starting 
to confine it to my native country. Intentions are mutable. I 
am going abroad. You shall bear of my whereabout. I write 
this from the house of Leopold Travers, who, I undenlsnd 
from bis fair danghter, is a connection of yours, — a man to be 
highly esteemed and cordially liked. 

No; in spite of all your flattering predictions, 1 shall never 
be anything in this life more distinguished than what I am 
now. Lady Olenalvon allows me to sign myself her grateful 
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tfottS. 



Dkab CouBtN MiTZRS, — I om going abroad. I may mnt 
moue)'; for, in aider to rouse motive-power witbin me, I meui 
to want monef if I can. When T wu a boy of sixteen you 
offered me money to write attacks upon veteran authora for 
" The LoodoDer." Will you give me monity now for a umilar 
display of that grand new idea of our generation, — namely, 
that the less a man knows of a subject the better he under- 
•lands it ? I am about to travel into countrieB wbich I have 
never seen, and among neas I have never known. Hy arbi- 
trary jndgments on both will be invaluable to " The Londoner " 
from a Special Correspondent who shares yoor respect for the 
anonymous, and whose name is never to be divulged. Direct 
your anawer by return to me, potU ratante, Calaia. 
Yonrs truly, 

K. C. 

NoU3. 

Mt dub Father, — I fonnd your letter here, whence 1 
depart to-morrow. Ezcnse haste. I go abroad, and shall 
write to yon from Calais. 

I admire Leopold Traven very much. After all, how mach 
of self-balance there is in a true English gentleman ! Toes 
him up and down where you will, and be always alights on 
his ka, — a gentleman. He has one child, a daughter named 
Cecilia, — handsome enough to allure into wedlock any mortal 
whom Deeimos Roach bad not convinced that in celibacy lay 
the right " Approach to the Angels." Moreover, she is a girl 
whom one can talk with. Even you could talk with her. 
Traven wishes her to marry a very respectable, good-looking, 
promising gentleman, in every way "suitable," as they say; 
and if she does, she will rival that pink and peifectian of 
polished womanhood. Lady Qlenalvon. I send you bock my 
portmanteau. I have pretty well eibaustad my experience 
money, bnt have not yet encroached on my monthly allowance. 
I mean still to live upon that, eking it out, if necesaaiy, by 
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the Bweat of 1117 brov, — or bnina. Bat if txrj caw reiiairing 
extra fnndi aboold occur, — a caae in which that extra woold 
do euch real good to another that I feel you would do it, — 
why, I moat draw a check oa your bankera. But imdantand 
that ia your expenae, not mine, and it is you who are to be n- 
paid in heaven. Dear father, how I do love and honor jou 
eveiy Any more and more I Promise yon not to piopoee to any 
young lady till I come first to yon for consent I — oh, my dear 
father, how could yon doubt it ; how doabt that I could not 
be bsppy with any wife whom you coold not love aa a dangh~ 
ter t Accept that promise aa sacred. Bat I with yoa had 
asked me aomething in which obedience was not mnch too 
fiwile to be a test of dnty. I could not have obeyed yon moie 
cheerfally if you had asked me to promiae never to piopoae to 
any young lady at all. Had you asked me to promiae that I 
would renounce the dignity of reaaon for the frenzy of love, 
or the ^eedom of man for the servitude of husband, then I 
mi^t have sought to achieve the imposdble ; bat I should 
have died in the effort I — and thoa wonldat have known that 
temorse which haunts the bed of Qie tyrant 
Tour affectionate son, 

E.a 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



The next moFoing Eenelm Burprised th« party at break' 
fast bj appeahng in the cocune habiliineDta io which be 
had first made hie hoafa a(»]uaiDtanca. He did not 
glance towards Cecilia wbeo he annonnced his depar- 
ture; but his eje resting on Mn. Campion, he smiled, 
perhaps a little sadly , at seeing her countenance brighten 
up and hearing her give a short sigh of relief. Travers 
tried hard to induce him to stay a few days longer, but 
Kenelm was firm. "The eommer is weariug away," 
said he ; " and I hare far to go before the flowen fade and 
the snows fall. On the third night from this I shall 
sleep on foreign soil." 

" You are going abroad, then ! " asked Mrs. Campion. 

"Yes." 

"A sudden resolution, Mr. Chillingly. The other 
day you talked of risiting tlie Scotch lakes." 

" True; but on reflection, they will be crowded with 
holiday tonrisbi, many of whom I shall probably know. 
Abroad I shall be free, for I shall be unknown." 

" I suppose you will be back for the hunting season," 
said Trarers. 

" I tbink not. I do not hunt foxes." 

" Probably we shall at all events meet in I.ondon," 
said Travere. "I think, after long rustication, that a 
season or two in the bustling capital may be a salutary 
change for mind as well as for body ; and it is time that 
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Cecilia wen preaanted, and hei court-dieM specially 
commemotated ia the aolumna of the ' Morning Post.' " 

Cecilia was aeeminglj too busied behind the tea-nm 
to heed this reference to her ddbvt. 

"I shall mise you terribly," cried TraverB, a few 
momenta afterwards, and with a hearty emphasia, " I 
declare that you have quite unsettled me. Yonr quaint 
sayings will be ringing in my ears long after you are 
gone." 

There was a rustle as of a wonum's dieaa in eudden 
change of movement behind the toa-um. 

"Cissy," said Mrs. Campion, "are we ever to have 
our teat" 

" I beg pardon," auswered a voice behind the um. * I 
hear Fompey " (the Skye terrier) " whining on the l&wn. 
They have shut him out. I will be back presently." 

Cecilia rose and was gone. Mrs. Campion took her 
place at the tea-um. 

" It is quite absnrd of Cissy to be so fond of that 
hideous dog," said Travers, petulantly. 

" Ite hideousness is its beauty," returned Mrs. Cam- 
pion, laughing. " Ur. Belvoir selected it for her aa 
having the longest back and the shortest legs of any dog 
he could find in Scotland." 

"Ah, George gave it to her; I forgot that," said 
Travers, laughing pleasantly. 

It was some minutes before Miss Travers returned 
vith the Skye terrier, and she seemed to have recovered 
her spirite in regaining that ornamental accession to the 
par^, — telking very quickly and gayly, and with 
flushed cheeks, like a young person excited by her own 
overflow of mirth. 

But when , half on hour afterwards , Kenelm took leave 
of her and Mrs. Campion at the hall -door, the flush waa 
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gone, hei lipa were tigbtly compre«aed, and her parting 
woidB Ten not audible. Tben as his figure (side by 
aide with b«T &tber, who aceompanied hie guest to the 
lodge) swiftly passed across the lawn and vanished amid 
the trees beyond, iin. Campion wound a mother-like 
arm around her waist and kissed her. Cecilia shivered 
and turned her face to her friend, smiling; but snch a 
amile, — one of those smiles that seem brimful of teaia. 
"Thank you, dear," she said meekly, and gliding 
away towards the flower-garden, lingered awhile by 
the gate which Kenelm had opened the night before. 
Then she went with languid steps up the green slopes 
towards the ruined priory. 
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BOOK IV. — CHAPTEE I. 

It is somewhat more th&n a year and a half since 
Kenelm Chillingly left England; and the scene now is 
Id London, during that earlier and more aociable season 
vhich precedes the Easter holidays, — season in which 
the charm of intellectual companionship ia not yet 
withered away in the heated atmosphere of crowded 
rooms; season in vhich parties are small, and ccmvena- 
tion extends beyond the interdionge of commonplace 
with one's next neighbor at a dinner-table; season in 
which you have a fair chanoe of finding your warmest 
friends not absorbed by tha superior claims of their 
chilliest acqnaintances. 

There was what is called a converaaiione at the house 
of one of those Whig noblemen who yet retain the grace- 
fol art of bringing agreeable people together, and 
collecting round them the true aristocracy, which com- 
bines letters and art and science with hereditary rank 
and political distinction, — that art which was the happy 
secret of the Lansdownes and Hollands of the last 
generation. Lord Beanmanoir was himself a genial, 
well-read man, a good judge of art, and a pleasant 
talker. He hod a charming wife, devoted to ^iT<\ and to 
her children, but with enough Ioyc of general approba- 
tion to make heraelf as popular in the fashionable world 
as if she sought in its gayeties a refuge from the 
dnlness of domestic life. 
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AmongBt tbe guesta at th« fieaumanoirs this eveniiig 
were two men, seated apart in a email room, and converg- 
ing familiarly. The one might be about fifty-four; he 
was tall, strongly built, but not corpulent, somewhat 
bald, with black eyebrows, dork eyes, bright and keen, 
mobile lipa, round which there played a shrewd and 
sometimes sarcastic smile. 

This gentleman, the fiigbt Hon. G«iard Danrers, was 
a very influential member of Parliament. He had, 
when young for English public life, attained to high 
office; but — partly from a great distaste to the drudgery 
of adminietration ; partly from a pride of temperament 
which unfitted him for the subordination that a Cabinet 
owes to its chief; partly, also, from a not uncommon 
kind of epicurean philosophy, at once joyous and cynical, 
which Sought the pleasures of life and held very cheap 
ite honors — he had obstinately declined to re-enter 
office, and only spoke on nre occasions. On such occa- 
sions he carried great weight, and, by the brief expres- 
sion of his opinions, commanded more votes than many 
an orator infinitely more eloquent. Despite his want of 
ambition, he was fond of power in his own way, — 
power over the people who had power ; and, in tbe love 
of political intrigue, he found an amusement for an 
intellect very subtle and very active. At this moment 
he was bent on a new combination among the leaders of 
different sections in the same party by which certain 
veterans were to retire, and certain younger men to be 
admitted iuto the administration. It was an amiable 
feature in his character that he had a sympathy with the 
young, and had helped to bring into Parliament, as well 
as into office, some of the ablest of a generation later 
than his own. He gave them sensible counsel, was 
pleased when they succeeded, and encouraged them wbeQ 
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thej foiled, — always pTovided that they had stuff enough 
in them to redeem the fEtilure ; if not, he gently dropped 
them from hia intimacy, but maintained sufBciently 
famil&r terms with them to be pretty sure that he could 
influence their votes whenever he ho desired. 

The gentleman with whom he was now converaing 
was young, about fire and twenty, — not yet in Farlia- 
men^ hut with an intense desire to obtain a seat in it, 
and with one of those reputations wijich a youth carries 
away from school and college, justified, not by honors 
purely academical, but by an impression of ability and 
power created on the minds of his contempKiraries, and 
indorsed by his elders. He had done little at the uni- 
versity beyond taking a fair degree, — except acquiring 
at tite Debating Society the fame of an exceedingly 
ready and adroit speaker. On quitting collie, he had 
written one or two political articles in a quarterly review 
which created a sensation ; and though belonging to no 
profession, and having but a small yet independent 
income, society was veiy civil to him, as to a man who 
would some day or other attain a position in which he 
could damage his enemies and serve his friends. Some- 
thing in this young man's countenance and bearing 
tended to favor the credit given to his ability and his 
promise. In his countenance there was no beauty; in 
his bearing no elegance. But in that countenance there 
was vigor, there was energy, there was audacity. A 
forehead wide hut low, protuberant in those organs over 
the brow which indicate the qualities fitt«d for perception 
and judgment, — qualities for every-day life ; eyes of the 
clear English blue, small, somewhat sunken, vigilant, 
sagacious, penetrating; a long, straight upper lip, signifi- 
cant of resolute purpose ; a mouth in which a student of 
physiognomy would have detected a dangerous charm. 
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The amile vae captivating, but it was artifiual, bqt^ 
rounded by dimpleg, and displaying teeth white, small, 
strong, bat divided from each other. The expression of 
that Bmile would have been frank and candid to all who 
failed to notice that it was not in barmony with the 
brooding forehead and the steely eye, — that it seemed 
to stand distinct from the rest of the face, like a feature 
that had learned ita part. There was that physical 
power in tlie back of the head which belongs to men who 
make their way in life, — combative and destmctive. 
All gladiators have it; so have great debaters and great 
reformers, — that is, reformers who can destroy, but not 
necessarily reconstruct. So, too, in the bearing of the 
man there was a hardy self-confidence, much too simple 
and nnaffected foi bis worst enemy to call it self-c<Hiceit. 
It was the bearing of one who knew how to maintain 
persona] dignity without seeming to care about it. Xever 
servile to the great, never arrogant to the litUe ; so little 
over-refined tiiat it was never vulgar, — a popular 



The room in which these gentlemen were seated was 
separated from the general suite of apartments by a lobby 
off Uie landing-place, and served for Lady Beanmanoir's 
boudoir. Very pretty it was, but simply furnished, 
with chinti draperies. The walls were adorned with 
drawings in water-colors, and precious specimens of china 
on fanciful Parian brackets. At one comer, by a window 
that looked southward and opened on a spacious balcony, 
glaied in and filled with floven, stood one of those high 
tiellised screens, first invented, I believe, in Vienna, 
and along which ivy is so trained as to form an arbor. 

The recess thus constructed, and which was completely 
out of sight from the rest of the room, was the hostess's 
favorite writing nook. The two men I bare described 
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were seated near the Mreeo, sod bad certainly no soa- 
picion that any one could be behind it. 

" Tee," said Mr. Danvers, from an ottoman niched in 
another recess of the rooia, " I think titere will he au 
opening at Sazboro' soon; Milroy wants a colonial 
goTemmmt; and if we can reconstruct the Cabinet as 
I propose, he woald get one. Sazboro' would thus be 
vacant. But, my dear fellow, Sazboio' is a place to be 
wooed through love, and only won through money. It 
demands liberalism from a candidate, — two binds of 
libeialiam seldom united: the liberalism in opinion 
which ie natural enough to a very poor man, and the 
libenliam in expenditure which is scarcely to be obtaioed 
except from a very rich one. You may compute the cost 
of Sazboro' at £3,000 to get in, and about £2,000 more 
to defend your aeat against a petition, — the defeated 
candidate nearly always petitions. £5,000 is a large 
sum; and the worst of it is, that the extreme opinions 
to which the member for Sazboro' must pledge himself 
are a draw-beck to au ofGcial career. Violent politi' 
cians are not the best raw material out of which to 
manufacture fortunate placemen." 

"The opinions do not so much matter; the expense 
does. I cannot afford £5,000, or even £3,000." 

" Would not Sir Peter assist t He has, you say, only 
one son; and if anythii^ happen to that son, you are the 
next heir," 

" My father quarrelled with Sir Peter, and harassed 
him by an imprudent and ungracious litigation. I 
scarcely think I could apply to him for money to obtain 
a seat in Parliament upon the democratic side of the 
question; for though I know little of his politics, I take 
it for granted that a country gentleman of old family and 
£10,000 a year cannot well be ft dfmocrttt." 
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* Then I presume you would not be a democrat if, by 
the death of your couein, you became heir to the 
Chillinglys. " 

" I am not sun what I might be in that caae. There 
are times when a democrat of ancient lineage and good 
eetatea could take a very high place amongst the 
aristocracy." 

"Humphl my dear Gordon, vovs ire* loin." 

" I hope to do so. MessuriDg myself against the men 
of my own day, I do not see many who should ontatrip 
me." 

"What sort of a fellow is your cousin Kenelmt 1 
met him once or twice when be was very young, and 
reading with Welby in London. People then said that 
he was very clever; he struck me as very odd," 

" I never saw him ; hut from all I hear, whether he he 
clever or whether he be odd, he is not likely to do 
anything in life, — a dreamer." 

" Writes poetry, perhaps T " 

" Capable of it, I dareaay," 

Just then some other guests came into the room, 
amongst them a lady of an appearance at once singularly 
distinguished and singularly prepossessing, rather above 
the common height, and with a certain indeserihable 
nobility of air and presence. Lady Olenalvon was one 
of the queens of the London world, and no queen of that 
world was ever less worldly or more queenlike. Side 
hy side with the lady was Mr. Chillingly Mivera. 
Gtoidon and Mivers interchanged friendly nods, and the 
former sauntered away, and was soon lost amid a crowd 
of other young men, with whom, as he could converse 
well and lightly on things which interested them, he 
was rather a favorite, though he was not an intimate 
associate. Mr. Danvers letired into a comei of the 
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ai]joining lobby, vbete he fovoTed tbe French ambasaador 
with his Ti«ws oa tbe etate of Emope and tiie recon- 
stractioD of Cftbineta in general. 

" But," said Lady Olenalvon to Chillingly Miv«n, 
" an f oa quit« sure that my old young friend Eenelm 
is here I Since you told me ao, I luTe looked every- 
where for him in vain. I should so much like to seo 
him again." 

"I certainly cai^ht a glimpse of him half an hour 
agOj but before I could escape from a geologist, who was 
boring me about tbe Silurian system, Eenelm had 
vanished. " 

" Perhaps it was hia ghost! " 

* Well, we certainly live in the most credulous and 
superstitious age upon record; and so many people tell 
me that they converse with the dead under the table 
that it seems impertinent in me to say that I don't 
believe in ghosta." 

" Tell me some of those incomprehensible stories sbout 
table -lappii^," said Lady Glenalvon. "There is a 
charming snug recess here behind the screen." 

Scarcely had she entered the receen than she drew back 
with a start and an exclamation of amaze. Seated at the 
table within the recess, his chin resting on hia hand, 
and hia face cast down in abstracted reverie, was a young 
man. So atill was his attitude, so calmly mournful the 
expression of his foce, so estnnged did he eeem from all 
the motley but brilliant assemhlt^ which circled around - 
the solitude he had made for himself, that he might well 
have been deemed one of those visitants from another 
world whose secrets the intruder had wished to team. 
Of that intruder's presence he was evidently unconscious. 
Recovering her surprise, she stole np to him, placed her 
hand on hia shouldei, and atteied hia name in a low, 
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gsntle Toiee. At that sound Eenelm Chillingly looked 
up. ■ 

" Do you not remember mel " asked Lady QlonslTon. 
Before lie could aoffwei, Miveia, who had followed the 
maiohioness into the receas, interposed. 

"My dear Kenelm, how are yout When did you 
come to London T Why hare you not called on me; 
and what on earth are yon hiding yonrself fort " 

Kenelm had now recovered the eetf-poBeession which 
he rarely lost long in the presence of others. He re- 
turned qoKiially his kinsman's greeting, and kissed with 
his wonted cbivalroue grace the fair hand which the lady 
withdrew from his shoulder and extended to his pressure. 
« Rememher you I " he said to Lady Glenalron, with the 
kindlieet expression of his soft dark eyes; " I am not so 
far advanced towards the noon of life as to foiget the 
sunshine that brightened its morning. My dear Mivers, 
your questions are easily answered. I arrived in England 
two weeks ago, stayed at Exmundham till this morning, 
to-day dined with Lord Thetford, whose acquaintance I 
made abroad, and was persuaded by him to come here 
and be introduced to his father and mother, the 
Beaumanoira. After I bad undergone that ceremony, the 
sight of so many strange faces frightened me into shyness. 
Entering this room at a moment when it was quite 
deserted, I resolved to turn hennit behind the screen." 

" Why, you must have seen your cousin Gordon as 
you came into the room." 

"But you forget I don't know him by dght. How 
ever, there was no one in the room when I entered; a 
little later some others came in, for I heard'a faint buu, 
like that of persons talking in a whisper. However, I 
was no eavesdropper, as a peison behind a screen is on 
the dramatic stage," 
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This waa tme. Even had Gordon and DanTere talked 
in a lender tone, Kenelm had been too absorbed in 
hia own Uioughts to bare heard a word of their 
conversation. 

"You onght to know young Gordon; he is a very 
clever fellow, and has an ambition to enter Parliament. 
I hope no old family quarrel between his bear of a father 
and dear Sir Peter will make you object to meet him." 

" Sir Peter is the most forgiving of men ; but he would 
scarcely forgive me if I declined to meet a cousin who 
had never offended him." 

" Well said. Come and meet Gordon at breakfast 
to-morrow, — ten o'clock. I am etill in the old 
rooms. " 

While the kinsmen thus conversed, Lady Glonalvon 
had seated herself on the couch beside Kenelm, and was 
quietly observing hie countenance. Now she spoke; 
" My dear Mr. Mivers, you will have many opportuni- 
ties of talking with Kenelm; do not grudge me five 
minutes' talk with him now." 

" I leave your ladyship alone in your hermitage. How 
all the men in this assembly will envy the hermit! " 
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CHAPTEE II. 



"I AM glad to see jou once more in tbe wotld," mid 
Lad; OleoalvoD, " and I trust that you are uov piepaied 
to take tiiat part in it which ought to be no mean <»ie 
if yov do justice to your talents and your nature." 

Kenelh. — "When you go to the theatte, and see 
one of tbe pieces which appear now to be the fashion, 
which would you rather be, — > an actor or a Inoker-on t " 

Ladt Glenalvon. — " My dear young friend, your 
question saddens me." (After a pause.) " But though 
I used a stage metaphor when I expressed my hope that 
you would take no mean part in the world, the world ia 
not really a theatre. Life admits of no lookere-on. 
Speak to me frankly, as you used to do. Your face retains 
ita old melancholy expression. Are you not happy t " 

KxvXLU. — " Happy, as mortals go, I ought to be. 
I do not think I am unhappy. If my temper be melan- 
cholic, melancholy has a happiness of its own. Milton 
shows that there are as many charms in life to be found 
on the FeneeroBo side of it as there are on the Allegro." 

Ladt Glenalvon. — " Eenelm, you saved the life 
of my poor aon, and when, later, he was taken from me^ 
[ felt as if he had commended you to my care. When, 
at the age of sixteen, with a boy's years and a man's 
heart, you came to London, did I not try to be to yon 
almost as a mother 1 And did you not often tell me tJiat 
you could confide to me the secrete of your heart mora 
readily than to any other T " 
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"Yon were to me," said Kenelm, with emotion, "that 
moat precious and siutaiiiiiig good genius which a youth 
can find at the threshold of life, — a woman gently wise, 
kindly sympathiiing, shaming him by the spectacle of 
her own purity from all grosser eiroTs, elevating him 
from mean tastes and objects by the exquisite, ineffiible 
loftiness of soul which is only found in the noblest order 
of womanhood. Come, I will open my heart to you 
■till. I fear it is mon wayward than ever. It still 
feels estranged from the companionship and pursuits 
natural to my age and station. However, I have been 
seeking to brace and harden my nature for the practical 
ends of life, by travel and adventure, chiefly among 
tougher varieties of mankind than we meet in drawing- 
rooms. Ifow, in compliance with the duty I owe to my 
dear father's wishes, I come back to these circles, which 
under your auspices I entered in boyhood, and which 
even then seemed to me so inane and artificial. Take a 
part in the world of these circles; such is your wish. 
My answer is brief. I have been doing my best to 
acquire a motive-power, and I have not succeeded. I 
see nothing that I care to strive for, nothing that I cars 
to gain. The very times in which we live an to me 
as to Hamlet, — out of joint; and I am not bom like 
Hamlet to set them right. Ah! if I could look on 
socie^ tbrongh the spectacles with which the poor 
hidalgo in ' Gil Bias ' looked on his meagre board, — 
spectacles by which cherries appear the siie of peaches, 
and tomtits as large as turkeys t The imagination which 
ia necessary to ambition is a great magnifier." 

" I have known more than one man, now very eminent, 
very aciive, who at your age felt the same estrangement 
from the practical pursuits of others." 

* And what reconciled those men to such pursnitst " 
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" Tliat diminished eense of individual peisonality, 
that unoonscioua fusion of one's own being into other 
eziatencea, which belong to home and marriage." 
" I don't object to home, but I do to marriage. " 
" Depend on it, there is no home for man where there 
is no woman." 

" Prettily said. In that case, I resign the home." 

"Do you mean seriously to tell me that you never 
see the woman you could love enough to make her your 
wife, and never enter any home that you do not quit 
with a touch of envy at the happjness of married life} " 

"Seriously, I never see such a woman; eeriously, I 
never enter such a home." 

" Patience, then; your time will come, and I hope it 
is at hand. Listen to me. It was only yesterday that 
I felt an indescribable longing to see you again, — to 
know your address, that I mi^t write to you; for yes- 
terday, when a certain youi^ lady left my house, after 
a week's visit, I said, this girl would make a perfect 
wife, and, above all, the exact wife to suit Kenelm 
Chillingly." 

"Kenelm Chillingly is very glad to hear that this 
young lady boa left your house." 

" But she has not left London, — she is here to-night. 
She only stayed with me till her father came to town, 
and the house be had taken for the season waa vacant ; 
those events happened yesterday. " 

"Fortunate events for me : they permit me to call on 
yon without danger. " 

" Have you no curiosity to know, at least, who and 
what is the young lady who appears to me so well 
suited to you 1 " 

" No curiosity, but a vague sensation of alarm." 
-" Well, I cannot talk pleasantly with you while yon 
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on in thiB irritating mood, and it is time to quit the 
hermitage. Come, there are man; persons here with 
aome of whom you should renew old acquaintance, and 
to some of whom I should like to make 70a known." 

" I am prepared to follow Lady Olenalvon wherever 
she deigns to lead me, — except to the altoi with 
another." 
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Tbx loonu weitt now fall, — not OTevcrowded, but full, 
— and it waa imly even in that house Hat so man; 
diBtingniabed persona wen collected together. A young 
man thos honored hj so grande a dama as Lady 
Glenalvon cauld not but be coidially welcomed by all 
to whom she presented him, — ministers and Parliamen- 
tary leaders, ball-givera and beauties in vogue, eren 
authara and artists ; and there was something in Kenetm 
Chillingly, in his atriking countenance and figure, iu 
that calm ease of manner natunl to his indifference to 
effect, which seemed to justify the favor shown to him 
by the brilliant princess of fashion, and mark him out 
for general observation. 

That first evening of his reintrod action to the polite 
world was a success which few young men of his yeara 
achieve. He produced a aensation. Just as the rooms 
were thinning. Lady Olenalvon whiapered to Kenelm, — 

" Come this way ; there is one person I must reintro- 
duce you to, — thank me for it hereafter." 

Kenelm followed the marchioDesa, and found himself 
face to face with Cecilia Travers. She was leaning on 
her father's aim, looking very handsome, and her beauty 
waa heightened by the blush which overspread her cheeks 
aa Kenelm Chillingly approached. 

Travers greeted him with great cordiality ; and Lady 
Qtenalvon asking him to eacort her to the refreahmeni- 
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TOom, Kenelm had no option but to offer his ann to 
Cecilia. 

Kenelm felt eomewhat embarrasaed. "Have you 
been long in town , Miss Travers 1 " 

" A little more than a week, but we only settled into 
our house yesterday," 

"Ah, indeed I were you, then, the young lady who — " 
He stopped short, and his face grew gentler and graver 
in its expression. 

* The yoong lady who — whati " asked Cecilia, with 
a smile. 

" Who has been staying with Lady Olenalron I " 

"Yes; did she tell youl " 

"She did not mention yoor name, but praised that 
yoong lady so justly that I ought to have guessed it." 

Cecilia made some not very audible answer; and on 
entering the refreshment-room, other yoong men gathered 
round her, and Lady Oleoalvon and Kenelm remained 
silent in the midst of a general amall-talk. When 
Travera, after giving his address to Kenelm, and, of 
oonree, pressing him to call, left the house with Cecilia, 
Kenelm said to Lady G^lenalvon musingly, ' So ttiat is 
the young lady in whom I was to see my fate : you knew 
that we had met before 1 " 

"Yes; she told me when and when. Besides, it is 
not two years since you wrote to me from her father's 
house. Do you forget t " 

" Ah," said Kenelm, so abstractedly that he seemed to 
be dreaming, "no man with his eyes open rushes on his 
fate; when he does so, his sight is gone. Love ia 
blind. They say the blind are very happy, yet I never 
met a blind man who would not recover his sight if h« 
oonld." 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



3£b. CHiLLnroLT Hitbbs never gave a dinniBF at hia 
own rooms. When he did give a dinoer, it was at 
Qieeawich or Richmond; but he gave breakfast-parties 
pretty often, and they were considered pleasant. He 
had handsome bachelor apartments in Crrosvenor Street, 
daintily funiished, with a prevalent air of exquisite 
neatness; a good library stored with books of referenoe, 
and adorned with presentation copies from authors of the 
day, very beautifullf bound, l^ougb the room served 
for the study of the professed man of letters, it had none 
of the untidy litter which generally characterizes the 
study of one whoee vocation it is to deal with books and 
papers. Even the implements for writing were not 
apparent, except when required. They lay concealed 
in a vast cylinder bureau, French made and French 
polished. Within that bui«au were numerous pigeon- 
holes and secret dtawers, and a profound well with a 
separate patent lock. In the well were deposited the 
articles intended for publication in "The Londoner," — 
proof-eheets, etc ; p^eon-holee were devoted to ordinary 
correspondence; secret drawers to confidential notes, and 
outlines of bic^rapbies of eminent men now living, but 
intended to be completed for publication the day after 
their death. 

No man wrote such foneral compositions with a live- 
lier pen than tiiat of Chillingly Miveis; and the large 
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and miaceLUneoua circle of his viaiting acquaintuicea 
allowed him to aacertain, whether by authoritative report 
or hj poisonal obMrration, the eigne of mortal diieaae in 
the illustrious friends whose dinnere he aocepted, and 
whoee failing pulses he insttnctively felt in returning the 
pressuie of their hands, bo that he was often able to put 
the finishing-etroke to their obituary memorials, days, 
weeks, even months, before their fate took the public by 
surprise. That cylinder bureau was in harmony with 
the secrecy in which this remarkable man shrauded the 
productions of hie brain. In his literaty life Mivers had 
no " I ; " there he was ever the inscrutable, mysterious 
" We." He was only "1" when you met him in the 
world, and called him Mivers. 

Adjoining the library on one side was a small dining 
or ra^er breakfast room, hung with valuable" pictures, — 
presents from living painters. Many of these painters 
had been severely handled by Mr. Mivers in his existence 
as " We, " — not always in " The Londoner. " His most 
pungent criticisms were often contributed to other Intel- 
leotnal joumsls, conducted by members of the same 
intellectnal clique. Painters knew not how contemptu- 
ously " We " bad treated them when they met Mr. 
Mivers. His " I " wae so complimentary that they sent 
him a tribute of their gratitude. 

On the other aide was his drawit^-room, also enriched 
by many gifts, chiefly from feir hands,— embroidered 
cushions and table-covers, bite of Sevres or old Chelsea, 
elegant knick-knacks of all kinds. Fashionable author- 
esses paid great court to Mr. Mivers ; and in the course 
of his life as a single man, he had other female adorera 
besides fashionable authoresses. 

Mr. Mivers had already returned from his early con- 
stitntitmal walk in the Faik, and was now seated by the 
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cylinder sieritaire with a mild-looking man, who was 
iHte of the moat mercileea contributora to " The Loadonar," 
and no unimportant counoillar in the oligarchy of tiia 
clique that went by the name of the " InteU«ctaals." 

" Well, " said Miveis, kuguidly, " I can't even get 
through the book ; it is as dull ae the country in Novem- 
ber. But, as yon juaUy say, tiie writer is an ' Intelleo- 
tual, ' and a clique would be anythii^ but intellectual if 
it did not support its members. Beview the book your^ ' 
self ; mind, and make the dniness of it the signal proof 
of its merit Say, ' To the oidinary dasa of teaden 
this exquisite work may appear less brilliant ttuu the 
flippant smsrtness of ' — any other author you like to 
name ; ' but to the well-educated and intelligent, eyerj 
liae is pregnant with,' etc., etc. By the way, when we 
come by-and-by to reviaw the exhibition at Burlington 
House, there is one painter whom we must try our beat 
to crush. I have not seen hie pictures myself; but he ia 
a new man, and our friend, who has seen him, is terribly 
jealous of hiui, and says that if the good judges do not 
put him down at once, the vUlanous taste of tiie puUic 
will set him up as a prodigy. A low-lived fellow too, I 
hear. There is the name of the man and the subject of 
the pictures. See to it when the time comes. Mean- 
while, prepare the way for onslaught on the pictures by 
occasional sneers at the painter. " Ur. Uivers here took 
out of his cylinder a confidential note from the jealoua 
rival, and handed it to his mild-looking confrire; then 
rising, he said, " I fear we must suspend business till 
to-monow; I expect two young cousins to breakfast." 

As soon as the mild-lookii^ man was gone, Mr. Mivers 
sauntered to his drawing-room window, amiably offering 
a lump of sugar to a canaiy-bird sent him as a present 
the day before, and who, in the gilded cage whidi mads 
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put of the preaen^ eeaimed him mupicioiuljr, and refosed 
the Bug&i. 

Tiro« had remomed very gentle in ite dealings with 
Chillingly Mirers. He scarcely looked a day older than 
when he was first presented to the reader on the hirth of 
his kinsman Kenelm. Ha was reaping the fruit of his 
own sage mazitna. Free from whiskers and safe in wig, 
there was no sign of gray, no soapicion of dye. Supe- 
riority to passion, abnegation of sonow, indulgence of 
amuBement, avoidance of excess, had kept away the 
crow's-feet, preserved the elasticity of his frame and the 
nnflushed clearness of his gentlemanlike complexion. 
The dooi opened ; and a well-dressed valet, who had lived 
long enongh with Mivers to grow very much like him, 
announced Mr. Chillingly Cordon. 

■ Good-moming," said Miver«; " I was much pleased 
to see you talking so long and so familiarly with Dan- 
vers: others, of course, obeeived it, and it added a step 
to yoni career. It does you great good to be seen in a 
drawing-room talking apart with a somebody. But ' 
may I ask if the talk itself was satiafactory t " 

" Not at all ; Danvers throws cold water on the notion 
of Saxboro', and does not even hint that his party will 
help me to any other opening. Party has few openii^ 
at its disposal nowadays for any young man. The 
Bchoolmaater, being abroad, has swept away the school 
for statesmen as he has swept away the school for 
actors, — an evil, and an evil of a far graver consequence 
to the destinies of the nation than any good likely to 
be got from the system that succeeded it." 

" Bat it is of no use railing against things that oaa't 
be helped. If I were you, I would postpone all ambi- 
tion of Parliament, and read for the bar. " 

" The advice is sound, but too unpalatable to be taken. 
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I am resolved to fiad a seat in the House; and wlle^ 
there is a will, there is a way." 

" I am not so sure of that " 

" But 1 am. " 

" Judging by what your contemporaries at the uni- 
versity tell me of your speeches at the Debating Society, 
you were not then an ultra-Radical. Bat it is only an 
ultra-Badical who has a chance of euccesa at Sazhoro'." 

" I am no fanatic in politics. There is much to be 
said on all sides, — acterit parthu*, I prefer the win- 
ning side to the losing: nothing succeeds like success." 

" Ay ; but in politics there is always reaction. The 
winning aide one day may be the losii^ side another. 
Tbe losing side represents a minority, and a minority 
is sure to comprise more intellect than a majority: in 
the long run intellect will force its way, get a majority 
and then lose it, because with a majority it will become 
stupid. " 

" Cousin Mivera, does not the history of the world 
show you that a single individual con upset all theories 
as to the comparative wisdom of the few or the many! 
Take the wisest few yon can find, and one man of genius 
not a tithe so wise crushes them into powder. But then 
that man of genius, though he despises the many, must 
make use of them. That done, he rules them. Don't 
yon see how in free countries political destinations 
resolve themselves into individual imperaonabionsi 
At a general election it is one name around which 
electors rally. The candidate may enlarge as much as 
he pleases on political principles, but all his talk will 
not win him votes enough for success, unless he says, ' I 
go with Mr. A.,' the minister, or vit^ Mr. Z., the 
chief of the Opposition. It was not the Tories who 
beat the Whigs when Mr. Pitt dissolved Parliament. 
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It was Ht. Pitt who beat Mi. Fox, with whom in 
genetfll political principlee, — Glave-tiwie, Boman Gatho- 
lie emancipation, Parliamentoiy reform, — he cettsinl; 
agreed much more than he did with an; man in hia own 
Cabinet." 

"Take care, my yonng cooain," cried Mivera, in 
accenta of alarm ; " don't set ap for a man of genius. 
Geniua ia the worst quali^ a public man can hsTe 
nowadays, — nobody heeds it, and everybody ia jeal- 
ous of it." 

" Faidon me, yon miatake ; my remark was pnnly 
objective, and intended as a reply to your argument. 
I prefer at present to go with the many because it ia the 
winnii^ side. If we, then, want a man of genius to keep 
it the winning side, by subjugating its partisans to hia 
will, he will be sure to eome. The few will drive him 
to OS, for the few are always the enemies of the one man 
of geniua. It ia they who distrust, it is they who 
aie jealous, — not the many. Toa have allowed youi 
judgment, usoally so clear, to be somewhat dimmed by 
your experience aa a critic. The critics are the few. 
They have infinitely more culture than the many. Bat 
when a man of real genius appears and asserts himself, 
the critics are seldom such fair judges of him aa the many 
are. If he be not one of their oligarchical clique, they 
either abuae, or disparage, or affect to ignore him ; 
though a time at last cornea when, having gained the 
many, the critics acknowledge him. But the difTeience 
between the man of action and the author is this, that 
the author rarely finds this acknowledgment till he is 
dead, and it is necessary to the man of action to enforce 
it while he is alive. Bat enough of this speculation: 
you ask me to meet Eenelm, — is he not coming 1 " 

" Yes; but I did not ask him till ten o'clock. I 
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aeked you &t balf-past nine, becauM I wished to heu 
ftbout Danvers and Saxboio', and also to prepaie 700 
somewhat for your introduction to your cougin. I must 
be brief as to the last, for it ie only five minuttts to &e 
hour, and he is a man likely to be punctual. Keoelm 
is in all ways youi opposite. I don't know whether he 
is cleverer or less claver, — there is no scale of meastue- 
ment between you; but he ie wholly void of ambiti(»i, 
and might possibly asaiet yours. He can do what he 
likee with Sir Peter j and considering how your poor 
father — a worthy man , but cantankerous — harassed and 
persecuted Sir Peter, because Kenelm came between the 
estate and yon, it is probable that Sir Pet«T beais you a 
grudge, though Kenelm declaree him incapable of it; 
and it would be well if you could annul that grudge in 
the father by conciliating the good-will of the son." 

"I should be glad so to annul it; but what is Ken- 
elm's weak side, — the turf! the bunting-field t woment 
poetry T One can only conciliate a man by getting on 
his weak side." 

" Histl I see him from the windows. Kenelm's 
weak side was, when I knew him aome years ago, and I 
rather fancy it still is — " 

"Well, make hastel I hear hie ring at your door- 
bell." 

"A paesionate longing to find ideal truth in real 
life." 

" Ah I " said Gordon ; " as I thought, — a mere 
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CHAPTBE V. 



Kestklm entered the room. The yoMng cousins vera 
introdnced, shook hands, receded a step, and gazed at 
each othei. It is scarcely possible to conceive a greatei 
contrast ontwardly than that between the two Chillingly 
representatiTea of the rising geaeration. Each was 
silently impresaad by the sense of that contrast. Each 
felt that the contrast implied antagonism, and that if 
they two met in the same arena it must be as rival com- 
batantsi still, by some mysterious intuition each felt a 
certain respect for the other, each divined in the other a 
power that he could not fairly estimate, but against 
which his own power would be strongly tasked to con- 
tend. So might exchange looks a thorough-bred deer- 
hound and a half-brad maatiff; the bystander could 
scarcely doubt which was the nobler animal, but be 
might hesitate which to bet on, if the two came to 
deadly quarrel. Meanwhile the thorongh-hred deer- 
hound and the half-bred mastiff sniffed at each other in 
polite salutation. Gordon was the first to give tongue. 

" I have long wished to know you personally," said 
he, throwing into his voice and manner that delicate 
kind of deference which a well-bbm cadet owes to the 
destined head of his house. " I cannot conceive how I 
missed you last night at Lady Beaumanoir's, where 
Mivers tells me he met you; but I left early." 

Here Mivers led the way to the break&st-room ; and 
there seated, the host became the principal talker, run- 
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niog with lively glibnese over the principal topics of the 
day, — the last scandal, the last new book, the reform of 
the army, the reform of the tnrf, the critical state of 
Spain, and the dibtU of an Italian singer. He seemed 
an embodied Journal, including the Leading Article, 
the Law Reports, Foreign Intelligence, the Court Cir- 
cular, down to the Birtha, Deaths, and Marriages. 
Oordoti from time to time interrupted this flow of soul 
with brief, trenchant remaike, which evinced hia own 
knowledge of the aubjecia treated, and a habit of looking 
on all subjects connected with the puisuitB and business 
of mankind from a high ground appropriated to himself, 
and thioagh the medium of that blue glass which con- 
veys a wintry aspect to summer landscapes. K.enelm 
said little, but listened attentively. 

The conversation arrested its discursive nature, to 
settle upon a political chief: the highest in fame and 
station of that party to which Mivers professed, not to 
belong, — he belonged to himself alone, — but to ^pro- 
pinquate. Mivers spoke of this chief with the greatest 
distrust, and in a spirit of general depreciation. OordoD 
acquiesced in the distrust and the depreciation, addii^, 
"But he is master of the position, and must, of course, 
be supported through thick and thin for the present." 

"Tea, for the present," said Afiveraj "one has no 
option. But yon will see some clever articles in ' The 
Londoner ' towards the close of the session, which will 
damage him greatly, by praising him in the wrong place, 
and deepening the alarm of important followers, — an 
alarm now at work, though suppressed." 

Here Renelm aeked, in humble tones, " Why Gordon 
thought that a minister he considered so untrustworthy 
and dangerous must, for the present, be supported 
through thick and thin." 
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" Beoanae at preseDt a msmber elected bo to support 
bim vould lose his seat if he did not: needs moat when 
the Devil djiveB. " 

KBinu.li. — ' When the Devil driveB, I ahould have 
thoi^ht it better to resign one's seat on the coach; pet- 
hapB one might be of some use, out of it, in helping to 
put on the drag." 

HivEBs. — "Cleverly said, Kenelm. But, metaphor 
apart, Oordon is right: a young politician must go with 
hiB party; a veteran journalist like myeelf is more inde- 
pendent. So long as the journalist blames everybody, 
he will have plenty of readers." 

Kenelm made no reply; and Gordon changed the 
conversation from men to measures. He spoke of some 
bills before Parliament with remarkable ability, evinc- 
ing mnch knowledge of the subject, much critical acute- ' 
nese, illustrating their defects, and proving the danger 
of their ultimate consequences. 

Kenelm was greatly struck with the vigor of this cold, 
clear mind, and owned to himself that the House of 
Commons was a fitting place for its development. 

"But," said Mivers, "would you not be obliged to 
defend these bills if you were member for Saxboro' 1 " 

"Before I answer your question, answer me this. 
Dangerous as the bills are, ie it not necessary that 
they shall pass t Have not the public so resolved I " 

" There can bo no doubt of that. " 

"Then the member for Saxboro' cannot be strong 
enough to go against the public." 

" Progress of the age ! " said Kenelm, musii^ly. "Do 
yon think the class of gentlemen will long last In 



"What do you call gentlemen t The aristocracy by 
birth, — the gentUhommei ? " 
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"Kay; I enppoBe no laws can take awa; a nan's 
onoestois, and a class of well-bom men is not to be 
eztetminated. But a mere claaa of well-born men — 
without duties, respansibilities, ot seutimsnt of that 
wbich becomes good birth in devotion to couatx; or 
individual honor — does no good to a nation. It is a 
miafortone which st&teamen of democratic cteed ought 
to recognize, that the class of the well-born cannot be 
destroyed ; it must remain, as it remained in Borne and 
remains in Fiance, after all efforts to extirpate it, as the 
moat dangerous class of citiiens when you deprive it of 
the attributes which made it the most serviceable. I 
am not speaking of that class; I speak of that unclassi- 
fied order peculiar to England, which, no doubt, forming 
itself originally from the ideal standard of honor and 
truth supposed to be maintained by the gmtilhommet, 
or well-bom, no longer requires pedigrees and acres to 
confer upon its members the designation of gentlemen; 
and when I bear a ' gentleman ' say that he has no 
option but to think one thing and say another, at what- 
ever risk to his country, I feel as if in the progress of 
the age the class of gentlemen was about to be super- 
seded by some finer development of species." 

Therewith Kenelm rose, and would have taken his 
departure, if Gordon had not seised bis hand and de- 
tained him. 

" Hy dear cousin, if I may so call you," he said, with 
the frank manner which was usual to him, and which 
suited well the bold expression of his face and the 
dear ring of his voice, " I am one of those who, from 
an over-dislike to sentimentality and cant, often make 
those not intimately acquainted with them think worse 
of their principles than they deserve. It may be quite 
true that a man who goes with his party dislikes the 
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meuntea he feels bound to sapport, and says so openly 
when among friendB and relfttlons, yet that man ia not 
therefore devoid of loyalty and honor; and I trnst, 
when you know me better, you will not think it likely 
I should derogate from that claaa of gentlemen to which 
we both belong. " 

" Pardon me if I eeemed rude," aoewered Kenelm; 
" ascribe it to my ignorance of the neoeBeities of public 
life. It struck me that where a politician thought a 
thing CTil, he ought not to support it as good; but I 
daresay I am mistaken." 

"Entirety mistaken," said Miners, "and for this 
reason: in politics formerly there wu a direct choice 
between good and evil. That rarely cxiste now. Men 
of high education having to choose whether to accept or 
reject a measure forced upon their option by constituent 
bodies of very low education, are called upon to weigh 
evil against evil, — the evil of accepting or the evil of 
rejecting; and if they resolve on the first, it is as the 
lesser evil of the two." 

" Your definition is perfect," said Gordon, " and T am 
contented to rest on it my excuse for what my cousin 
deems insincerity." 

" I suppose that is real life," said Kenelm, with his 
mournful smile. 

" Of course it is," said Mi vers. 

"Every day I live," sighed Eenelm, "stilt more 
confirms my conviction that real life is a phantasmal 
sham. How absurd it is iu philosophers to deny the 
existence of apparitionsl What apparitions we, living 
men, must seem to the ghosts! 

' The spirits of the wise 
Sit in the clonds and mock us.' " 
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CHAPTER VI. 



CHiLLnroLT OoBDOir did not fail to coufijm hia 
acquaintance with Kenelm. He very often looked in 
upon him of a morning, aometimea joined him in hia 
afternoon rides, introduced him to men of his own set, 
who were mostly busy membera of Parliament, rlsiag 
harristeia, or political joumalieta, bat not without a 
proportion of brilliant idlers, — club men, sporting men, 
men of fashion, rank, and fortune. He did so with a 
purpose, for these persons spoke well of him, — apoke 
well not only of hie talents, but of his honorable chanc- 
ter. His general nickname amongst them vaa " Honest 
Gordon." Kenelm at first thought this soMquet 
must be ironical; not a hit of it. It was given to him 
on account of the candor and boldness with which he 
expressed opinions embodying that sort of cynicism 
which is vulgarly called " the absence of humbug." 
The man was certainly no hypocrite ; he affected no 
beliefs which he did not entertain. And he had very 
few beliefs in anything, except the first half of the 
ad^e, " Every man for himself, — and God for us all." 
But whatever Chillingly Gordon's theoretical disbe- 
lief in things which make the current creed of the 
virtuous, there was nothing in his conduct which 
evinced predilection for vices : he was atrietly upright 
in all his dealings, and in delicate matters of honor waa 
a favorite umpire amongst his coevals. Though so 
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frankly ambitions, no one could acciue bim of attempt* 
ing to climb on the shouldere of patrons. There was 
nothing setTile in bis nature; and though he was per- 
fectly prepared to bribe electors if necessary, no money 
could bare bought himself. Hia one master-passion 
was the desire of power. He sneered at patriotism 
as a worn-out prejudice, at philanthropy as a sentimen- 
tal catch-word. He did not want to serve his country, 
but to rule it. He did not want to raise mankind, but 
to rise himself. He was therefore unscrupulous, unprin- 
cipled, as hungerers after power for itself t4X> often are; 
yet still if he got power he would probably use it well, 
from the clearness and strength of bis mental percep- 
tions. The impression he made on Eenelm may be 
seen in the following letter: — 

TO SIR PITBR CHILLrSOLY, BABT., ETC. 

Mr DBAK Fathir, — Ton and my dear mother will be 
pleased to hear that London eontinaet very polite to me ; that 
"arida nutrix leonum" enrols me among the pet das* of lions 
which ladies of fashion admit into the society of their lap-dogs. 
It is somewhere about tis years since I was allowed to gaze 
on this peep-show through the loopholes of Mr. Welby'a re- 
treat. It appears to me, perhaps erroneously, that even within 
that short space of time the tone of " society " is perceptibly 
changed. That the change is for the better is an assertion I 
leave to tboee who belnng to the progratitta party. 

I don't think nearly ho many young ladies sii years ago 
painted their eyelids and dyed their hair: a few of them there 
might be, imitaton of the slang invented by school-boys and 
ciroalated through the medium of small novelists ; they might 
use such expressions as " Btanning," " cheek," " awfully jolly," 
etc But now 1 find a great many who have advanced to a 
slang beyond that of verbal expressions, — a slang of mind, 
a slang of sentimeiit, a slang in wbiuh very little seems left of 
the woman, and nothing at all of the lady. 
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Newspapei wmyista aiaert that the yoang men of the day 
are to blame for thii ; that the joong med like it ; and the 
fair hnsband-aaglen draae their fliea in the coloia moat likely 
to attract a nibble. Whether ttuA excuse be the tme one I 
cannot pretend to judge ; but it etrikei me that the men about 
my own age who affect to be faat are a more Ungoid iac« than 
the men from ten to twenty joan older, whom they regard aa 
Aiw. The habit of drom-driDking in the rooming ia a very 
new idea, — an idea greatly in fashion at the moment. Adonu 
calla for a "pick-me-up " before he has ttrength enough to 
answer a MM-doKC from Venua. Adonia baa not the strength 
to get nobly drunk, bnt hia delicate eonatitntion reqnirea atima- 
UnU, and he is always tippling. 

The men of high birth or renown for social succom, belong 
ing, my dear father, to yoor time, are still distinguished by an 
air of good-bieeding, by a style of conversatio]! more or le« 
poliahed and not without evidences of literary culture, from 
men of the same rank in my generation, who appear to pride 
themselves on respecting nobody and knowing nothing, not 
even grammar. Still we are tsenred that the world goes on 
steadily improving. TTiat new idea is in full vigor. 

Society in the concrete has become wonderfully conoaited as 
to its own progressive excellences, and the individuals who 
form the concrete entertain the some complacent opinion of 
themselves. There are, of coarse, even in my brief and im- 
perfect experience, many exceptions to what appear to me the 
prevalent characteristics of the rising generation in " society." 
Of these exceptions I must content myself with naming the 
most remarkable. Plaee attx damiu, the first I name is Cecilia 
Travers. She and her father are now in town, and I meet 
tiiem frequently.^ I can conceive no civilized era in the world 
which a woman like Cecilia Traven would not grace and adon, 
because she is essentially the type of woman aa man likes to 
imagine woman, — namely, on the fairest side of the womanly 
chomcter. And I say " woman " rather than girl, hecanse 
among " girls of the period " Cecilia Travers cannot be classed. 
- You might coll her damsel, virgin, maiden, but you could no 
more call her girl than yon could call a well-born French 
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daawueUe "fitU." She it handionie enough to plesM the eje 
of uxj nun, howerer foAtidiotis, but not that tind of besut^ 
which dAulea all men too much to ftscmate one num ; for — 
■peaking, thank Heaves, from men theory — I apprehend that 
the lore for woman has in it a strong Mnte of property ; that 
one lequirei to indlAddualiEe one's poMOMJon aa being wholly 
one'i own, and not a posaesaion which all the public are invited 
to admire. I can i^dilj ondentand how a rich man, who 
has what is caUed a show place, in which the splendid rooms 
and the statelj gardens aie open to all inspectors, so that be 
has no priyacy ia his own demesnes, mna awajr to s pret^ 
cottage which he baa all to himself, and of which he can say, 
" 7%u is home, — tAw is all mine." 

But there aie some kinds of beanty which are eminently 
show places, — which the public think they have bb mnch a 
tight to admire aa the owner has ; and the show place itaelf 
would ha dull, and perhaps (all out of repair, if the public 
could be excluded from the sight of it. 

The beauty of Cecilia Travers is not that of a «how place. 
There is a feeling of safety in her. If Deedemona had been 
like her, Othello would not have been jealous. But then 
Cecilia would not have dectnved her f^er, nor I think 
have told a blackamoor that she wished " Heaven had made 
her auch a nun." Her miud banuonizea with her person, — 
it is a companionable mind. Her talents ara not showy, but, 
take them altogether, tbey forin a pleasant whole : ^e bss 
good sense enough in the practical affairs of life, and enough 
uf that ineffable womanly gift called tact to counteract the 
eEFeda of whimsical natures like mine, and yet enough sense 
of the humoristic views of life not to take too literally all that 
a wbimaical man tike myself may say. As to temper, one 
never knows what a woman's temper is, — till one puts her 
out of it. But I imagine hers, in its normal state, to be serene, 
and disposed to be cheerful. Now, mydear&ther, if you were 
not oa» of the cleverest of men you would infer from this 
eulogistic mention of Cecilia Travers that I wss in love with 
her. But you no doubt will detect the troth, that a man in 
lore with a woman does not weigh her merits with so steady 
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ft hutd M that which gaides thU steel pen. I am not in love 
with OecOia Traren ; I wiah I were. When Lady QknalToii, 
who nmaina woDdeifally fcind to me, says, dar after day, 
" (^dlia TiaveiB would make yon a perfect wife," I hare no 
answer to give, but I don't feel the leaet inclined to mk Cecilia 
Tnver* if alie would waate her perfectiou on one who ao coldly 
eoncedea iL 

I find that ihe peruated in rejecting the man whom her 
father wiahed her to many, and that be haa oonaoled himaalf 
by marryii^ aomebody else. No donbt other initors as worthy 
irill «ooD present thenueWea. 

Ob, deaicKt <d all my friends, — m1« fnend whom I regard 
as a confidant, — shall I ever be in lore ; and if not, why not t 
Sometimea I feel as if, with love as with ambition, it is because 
I h&Te some impossible ide»l in each, that I most always re- 
main indifferent to the sort of love and the sort of ambition 
which are within my reach. I have an idea that if I did lore, 
I should love as intensely an Romeo, and that thoaght inspires 
nw with vague forebodings of tenor ; and if I did find an object 
taaronse my ambition, I could be as earnest in itspimnit as — 
whom shall I name, — Cesar or Cato 1 I like Cato's ambidon 
the bett«r of the two. But people nowadays call ambition an 
impracticable crotchet, if it be invested on the lodng side. 
Cato would have saved Rome from the mob and the dictator ; 
bat Borne could not be saved, and Cato falls on his own sword. 
H*d we a Cato now, the verdict at the coroner's inquest would 
be, " suicide while in a state of unsound mind; " and the ver- 
<Uct would have been proved by his senseless resistance to a 
mob and a dictator ! Talking of ambition, I come to the other 
exception to the youth of the day ; I have named a damoittlU, 
I now name a damoutan. Imagine a man of about five and 
twen^, and who in moially about fifty years older than a 
bealthy man of sixty; imagine him with the brain of age 
and the flower of youth ; with a heart absorbed into the brain, 
and giving wum blood to frigid ideas, — a man who sneers at 
everything I call lofty, yet would do nothing that ha thinks 
mean; to whom vice and virtue are as indiSerent as they 
were to the i£sthetics of Ooethe ; who would never jeopardiie 
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hit caieer u a practical reawmer by an imprndent virtue, and 
nerer aully hid reputatioik bj a d^iading vice. ImagiDe this 
man with an intellect keen, strong, ready, tuucnipuloaa, daaot- 
Uh, — all devemen and no ^enina. Ttn»gi«» this man, and 
then do not be astoniahed when I tell you he ii a ChilUngljr. 

^e ChiUiugly raoe culmmatee in him, and becomes Chil- 
linglyeet. la fact, it aeema to me that we live in a daj pre- 
cisely aaited to the Chillingly idioeyncrauei. Daring the tan 
centuries or more that c>nr race hu held local halntation and a 
name, it haa been as airy nothing!. Its TepresentatiTes lived 
in hot-blooded times, and were eompeUed to skulk in still water 
with their emblematic Daces. Kit the times now, my dear 
fitther, are to cold-blooded that yon can't be too cold-blooded 
to proaper. What could Chillingly Hiven have been in an 
age when people cared twopence-halfpenny about their religions 
creeds, and tbeii political parties deemed their cause was sacred, 
and their leaders were heroes t Chillingly Uivers would not 
have found five suhBcribera to " The Londoner." Bat now 
" The Londoner " is the favorite organ of the intellectual pub- 
lic ; it sneers away all the foundations of the social syMem, 
without an attempt at reconrtnruction ; and every new journal 
Mt Dp, if it keep itB head above water, models itself on " The 
Londoner." Chillingly Hivera is a great man, and the nM»t 
potent writer of the age, though nobody knows what he has 
written. Chillingly Gordon is a still more notable instance of 
the rise of the Chillingly worth in the modem market. 

There is a general impressian in the moat authoritative 
circles that Chillingly Qotdon will have high rank in the van 
of the coming men. His confidence in himself ia so thorough 
that it infects nil with whom he comes into contact, — myself 
included. 

He said to me the other day, with a itmg-fnAd worthy of the 
idest Chillingly, " I mean to be prime minister of England, — 
it is only a question of time." Now, if Chillingly Gordon is 
to be prime minister, it will be because the increasing cold of 
oar moral and social atmosphere will exactly suit the develop- 
ment of his talents. 

He is the man above all others to argne dovru the declaimers 
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of old-fastuonad Kntiiiiiiiitalities, — lore of conntry, can for its 
poeition unoog natioiis, zeal for its honor, pride in its renown. 
(Oh, if you conld hear him philowphicallj and logicalty meer 
tkWAj the word " prettige ! ") Such notjona are fast being 
cluatfied aa " bosh." And when that olasaifieationu complete; 
when En^asd haa no colonies to defend, do nxvj to paj fot, 
no inteteat iu the affaiis of other nations, and has attained to 
the happy coudition of Holland, — then Chillingly OonUm 
will be her prime minister. 

Yet while, if ever I am slung into political action, it will be 
by abneg&tion of the Chillingly attributes, and in opposition, 
however hopeless, to Chillingly Oonlun, I feel that this man 
cannot be supptessed and oiigbt to have fair play ; his amhi- 
tiou will be infinitely more dangerona if it becomes sooied by 
delay. I propose, my dear father^ that you ahonld have the 
honor of laying this clever kinsman under an obligation, and 
enabling him to enter Parliament. In our last converaation 
at Bxmnndham, you told me of the frank resentment of Qordon 
pire, when my coming into the world ahnt him out from the 
BimoDdham inheritance ; you confided to me your intention 
at that time to lay by yearly a sum that might ultimately serve 
aa a proviaioD for Gordon jUi, and aa some compensation for 
the loaa of his expectations when yoo realiied your hope of as 
heir ; you told me also how thia geneninH intenlio)) on your 
part had been frustrated by a natural indignation at dte elder 
Qoidon's conduct in his harassing and costly litigation, and by 
the addition you had been tempted to make to the estate in a 
purchase which added to ita acreage, but at a rate of interest 
which diminished your own income, and precluded the poari- 
bility of further savings. Now, chancing to meet your lawyer, 
Mr. Vining, the other day, T learned from him that it had been 
long a wish which your delicacy prevented your naming tom^ 
that I, \o whom the fee-aimpte descends, should join with you 
in catting off the entail and resettling the eatata. He showed 
me what an advantage thia would be to the property, because 
it would lea*e your hands free for many improvementa in which 
I heartily go with the prt^ress of the age, for which, aa merely 
tenant for life, you could not raise the money except upon 
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ruinouB terms, — new cottages for laboren^ new bnildingt for 
tenants, the conanlidation of Home old mortgagei and charges 
on the lent-Toll, etc And allow me to add that I sbcald like 
to make a large inoresM to the jointure of my dear mother. 
Vining eayt, too, thAt there is a part of the oatljing land which, 
a« being near a town, could be sold to conaidBrable profit if 
the eatate were reeettted. 

Let ne haaten to complete the neceuarj' deeds, and m> obtain 
the ;C90,000 required for the realization of jour noble, and let 
me add, jroor just deaire to do nomething for Chillingly Qor- 
don. In the new deeds of settlement we coold insure the 
power of willing the estate be we pleased, and I am strongly 
against devising it to Chitlingly Qordon. It may be a. crotchet 
of mine, bat one which I think yon share, that the owner of 
English soil should have a son's love for the native land, and 
Gordon will never have that. I think, too, that it will be 
beat for his own career, and for the establishment of a frank 
understanding between ns and himself, that he should be biily 
told that he would not be benefited in the event of oar deaths. 
Twenty thousand pounds given to him now would be a greater 
boon to him than ten times the sum twenty yean later. With 
that at his command, he can enter Parliament, and have an 
income, added to what he now poesesses, if modeet, still snffi- 
cient to make him independent of a minister's patronage. 

Pray humor me, my dearest father, in the proposition I T«n- 
ture to submit to you. 

Yoor affectionate aon, 

Kxmui. 

rHOH BIB PCTEB CBILLnTQLT TO KSflLH CBtLLDTOLT. 

Mt dub Bot, — Toa are not worthy to he a Chillingly ; 
you are decidedly warm-blooded : never was a load lifted off 
a man's mind with a gentler hand. Tes, I have wished to 
cut off the entail mid resettle the property ; bat as it was 
eminently to my advantage to do so, I shrank from asking it, 
though eventually it would be almost as much to yonr own 
advantage. What with the purchase I made of the Fairelench 
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lands, — which I could only effect hy mone? borrowed at high 
intereat on my penoual security, and paid off bj ytnlj inatal- 
menta, oatjug largel j into income, — and the old mortgafgea, 
etc, I own I have been pinched of late ytaa. Bat what ce- 
joicea mo the moat ia the power to make homea for our honeat 
laboran mora comfortable, and nearer to their work, wbich 
last ia the chief point, for the old cottaget in themaalTes an 
not bad ; the misfortone ia, when joa build an extra room for 
the children, the dlly people let it out to a lodger. 

My dear boy, I am very much touched fajr joor wish to in- 
crease TOUT mother's jointure, — a Tery proper wish, indepen- 
dently of filial feeling, for she brought to the eatate a very 
pretty fortune, which the tnutees consented to my invMting 
in land ; and though the land completed our ling-fence, it doea 
not bring in two per cent, and the conditiona of the entail 
limited the right of jointure to an amount below that which a 
widowed Lady Chillingly may iairly expect. 

I can more abont the provision on these points than I do 
tar tbe inteieets of old Chillingly Gordon's son. I had meant 
to behave very handsomely to the father ; and when the ratum 
for behaving handsomely is being put into chancery, — a worm 
will turn. Nevertheless, I agree with you that a son sfaould 
not be punished for his father's faults ; and if the sacrifice of 
,£20,000 makes you and myself feel that we are better Chria- 
tians and truer gentlemen, we shall bi^ tlwt fealing very 
cheaply. 

Sir Peter then proceeded, half jeetingly, half seriously, 
to combat Eenelm'a declaration that he was not in 
love with Cecilia Travels; and ui^ng the advantages 
of marriage with one whom Kenelni allowed would be 
a perfect wife, astutely remarked that unless Kenelm 
bad a son of his own, it did not seem to him quite just 
to the next of kin to will the property from him, upon 
no better plea than the want of love for hie native coun- 
try, " He would love his country fast enough if he had 
10,000 acres in it." 
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Kenelm shook his bead when he oune to thia 
sentenca. 

" Is even, then, lore for one's countr; but cupboard- 
lore after all ! " said he; and he postponed fininhing th« 
perusal of Ma father's latter. 
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CHAPTER vn. 



EEiTELif Cbilukglt did not exaggerate the social 
poeition he had scquiied when he classed himself 
amongst the lions o{ the taahionable world. I due not 
count the number of three-comeied notes showered upon 
faim b; the fine ladies who grow romantic upon any kind 
of celebrity; or the carefully sealed enTelopes, contun- 
ing letters from fair anonymas, who asked if he had a 
heart, and would be in racfa a place in the Park at such 
an hour. What there was in Eenelm Chillingly Qiat 
should make bim thus fsTored, especially by the fair 
sex, it wou^d be difficult to say, unless it was the two- 
fold reputation of being unlike other people, and of 
being unaffectedly indifferent to the gain of any reputa- 
tion at all. He might, had he so pleased, have easily 
established a proof that the prevalent though vague 
belief in his talents was not altogether unjustified. For 
the articles he had sent from abroad to " The Londoner," 
and by which his travelling expenses were defrayed, 
had been stamped by that sort of originality in tone and 
treatment which rarely bils to excite curiosity as to 
the author, and meets with more general praise than 
perhaps it deserves. 

But Mivers was true to bis contract to ^veserve inviol- 
able the incognito of the author, and Kenelm regarded 
with profound contempt the articles themselves, and 
the readers who praised them. 
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Jnst u iniBBnthroj^ with some penons grows out of 
benevolence disappointed, so there are certain nahins 

— and Eenalm Chillingly's was perhaps one of them — 
in which indifferentism grows ont of eameatnees baffled. 

He had promised himself pleasure in teneving ac- 
quaintance with his old tutor, Hr. Welby, — pleaanre in 
refreshing hie own taste for metaph^sioa and casnistt; 
and criticism. Bat that accomplished professor of real- 
ism had retired from philosophy altogether, and was 
now eitjoying a holiday for life in the business of a 
public office. A minister in favor of whom, when in 
opposition, Mr. Welby, in a moment of whim, wrote 
some very able articles in a leading jonroal, had, on 
acceding to power, presented the realist with one of 
those few good things still left to ministerial patron^, 

— a place worth about £1,200 a year. His mornings 
thns engaged in routine work, Mr, Welby enjoyed hia 
evenings in a convivial way. 

" Inveni portttm," he said to Eenelin ; " T pinnge into 
no troubled waters now. But come and dine with me 
to-morrow, tSto-A-tete. My wife is at St, Leonard's, 
with my youngest-born, for the benefit of sea-air." Een- 
elm accepted the invitation. 

The dinner would have contented a Brillat-Savaria, 

— it was faultless; and the claret was that tare nectar, 
the Lafitte of 1848. 

"I never share this," said Welby, "with more Qaa 
one friend at a time." 

Kenelm sought to engage his host in discussion on 
certain new works in vogue, and which were composed 
according to purely realistic canons of criticism. * The 
more lealistJc these books pretend M- be, the less real 
they are," said Kenelm. " I am half inclined to think 
that the whole school you so syatematioally sought to 
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build np is a miBtoks, and that Tealism in art ia a thing 
impoaaible. " 

' I daresay you are right. I took up that achool in 
eameat because I was in a passion with pretsnders to 
the Idealistic school; and whatever one takes up in 
eameat is generally a mistake, especially if one ia in a 
paasion. I was not in earnest, and I was not in a paasion, 
when I wrote those articles to which I am indebted for 
my ofBce." Mr. Welby here luximoualy stretched his 
limbe, and lifting his glass to his lips, voluptnooaly 
inhaled its bouquet. 

" You sadden me," returned Kenelm. " It ia a mel- 
ancholy thing to find that one's mind was infloenoed in 
youth by a teacher who mocks at his own teachings." 

Welby shrogged his ahouldera. " Life consista in tlie 
alternate process of learning and unlearning ; but it is 
often wiser to unlaam than to leam. For the rest, as I 
have ceased to be a critic, I care little whether I was 
wrong or right when I played that part. I think 1 am 
right now aa a , placeman. Let the world go ita own 
way, provided the world leta you live upon it. I drain 
my wine to the lees, and cut down hope to the brief 
span of life. Beject reoliam in art if you please, and 
accept realism in conduct. For the first time in my life 
I am comfortable : my mind, having worn out ita walking- 
ahoee, is now enjoying the luxury of alippets. Who 
can deny the realism of comfort T " 

" Has a man a right," Kenelm said to himself, as he 
entered his hrongham, " to employ all the brilliancy of 
a rare wit, all the acquiaitiona of as rare a scholarship, 
to the aoaring of the young generation out of the safe 
old roads which youth left to itself would take, — old 
roads skirted by romantic riveia and bowery treM, — 
directing them into new paths on long sandy flats, and 
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tli«D, wben thej aie faint aad footsore, to tell them that 
he caies not a pin whether they have worn oat their 
shoes in right paths or wrong paths, for that he has 
attained the aumiawm bonum of philosophy in the com* 
fort of easy slippers I " 

Befoie he could answer the question he thus pnt 
to himself, his brougham stopped at the door of the 
minister whom Welby had contributed to bring into 
power. 

That night there was a crowded muster of the fashion- 
able world at the great man's house. It happened to be 
a very critical moment for the minister. The fate of 
his Cabinet depended on the result of a motion about to 
be made the following week in the House of Commons. 
The great roan stood at the entrance of the apartments 
to receive hie guests, and among the gnesta were the 
framers of the hostile motion and the leaders of the 
Opposition. His smile was not less gtacions to them 
than to his dearest friends and stanohest supporters. 

" I suppose this is realism," said Eenelm to himself; 
"but it is not truth, and it is not comfort." Leaning 
against the well near the doorway, he contemplated 
with grave interest the striking countenance of his dis- 
tinguished host. He detected beneath that courteous 
smile and that urbane manner the signs of care. The 
eye was absent, the cheek pinched, the brow furrowed. 
Eenelm turned away his looks, and glanced over 
the animated countenances of the idle loungers along 
commoner thoroughfares in life. Their eyes were not 
shsent, their brows were not furrowed; their minds 
seemed quite at home in exchanging nothings. Interest 
many of them had in the approaching struggle, but it 
was much such an interest as betters of small sums may 
have on the Derby day, — just enoi^h to give piquancy 
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to the race; i.Tothing to make gain a great joy, or Iobb a 
keen anguish. 

'Our host is lookfe^j; jll," said Mivere, Bccoating 
Kenelro. "I detect ajmptoms of euppreaeed gout. 
You know my aphorism, ' Ifqthiiig bo gouty as ambi- 
tion,' especially Parliamentary a^o^bition. " 

" You KK not one of those frientiU who presR on my 
choice of life that source of disease; oIThk^ me to thank 
you." 

" Your thanks are misplaced. I strongly atdrise you 
to devote yourself to a political career," 

" Despite the gout ) " 

" Despite the gout. If you could take the worl<i as I 
do, my advice might be different. But your minU 
overcrowded with doabte and fantasies and ctotchlld 
and you have no choice bat to give them vent in acti^X 
life." 

" You had something to do in making iqe what I am,y 
— an idler; something to answer for as t^^y doubts, 
fantasies, and crotchets. It was by your recommendation 
that I was placed under the tuition of Mr. Wellm and 
at that critical ^e in which the bent of the twig\lMM^ 
the shape of the tree." . *Mf* 

"And I pride myself on that counsel. I repeat V ' 
reasons for which I gave it: it is an incalculable advait^ 
tage for a young man to start in life thoroughly initiated 
into the new ideas which will more or less influence his 
generation. Welby was the ablest representative of 
these ideas. It is a wondrona good fortune when the 
propagandist of the new ideas is something more than a 
bookish philosopher, — when he is a thorough ' man of 
the world, 'and is what we emphatically call ' practical.' 
Yes; you owe me much that I secured to you such 
tnition, and saved you from twaddle and sentiment, the 
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poetry of Wordsworth and the muacolar Chriatianity of 
eooun John." 

" What yon say that you saved me from might have 
done me more good than all yon conferred on me. I 
niBpeet that whan education ancceeds in placing an old 
head upon young ahonldera, the combination is not 
healthful, — it cloga the blood and slackens the pulse. 
However, I most not be ungrateful; you meant kindly. 
Tea, I suppose Welby is practical ; he has no belief, and 
be has got a place. But our boat, I presume, is also 
practical ; his place is a much higher one than Welby's, 
and yet he surely is not without belief! " 

" He was bom before the new ideas came into practical 
force; but in proportion as they have done so, bis be- 
liefs have necessarily disappeared. I don't suppose that 
be believes in much now except the two propositions: 
firstly , that if he accept the new ideas, he will have 
power and keep it, and if be does not accept them, 
power is out of the question; and secondly, that if the 
new ideas are to prevail, he is the best man to direct 
them safely, — beliefs quite enough for a minister. No 
wise minister should have more." 

" Does be not believe that the motion he is to resist 
next week is a bad one I " 

" A bad one, of course, in its consequences, for if it 
succeed it will upset him ; a good one in ItseU I am sure 
be must think it, for he would bring it on himself if 
be were in opposition." 

" I see that Pope's definition is still true, ' Party is 
the madness of the many for the gain of the few.' " 

" No, it is not true. Madness is a wrong word applied 
totbe many; the many are sane enough, — they k&ow 
ttieir own objects, and they make use of the intellect 
of the few in order to gain their objecta. In each party 
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it is the many that control the few who nominally lead 
them. A man becomes prime minister because he seems 
to the many of hie party the fittest person to carry out 
their TiewB. If he presume to differ from these viewo, 
they put him into a moral pillory, and pelt him with 
their dirtiest stones and their rottenest eggs." 

"Then the maxim should be reversed, and party is 
rather the madness of the few for the gain of tlis 
manyt " 

" Of the two, that is the more correct definition." 

" Let me keep my senses, and decline to be one of the 
few." 

Kenelm moved away from his cousin's side, and enter- 
ing one of the less crowded rooms, saw Cecilia Travels 
seated tliere in a recess with Lady Olenalvon. He 
joined them, and after a brief interchange of a few 
commonplaces, Lady Olenalvon quitted her post to accost 
a foreign ambassadress, and Kenelm sank into the chair 
she vacated. 

It was a relief to his eye to contemplate Cecilia's 
candid brow; to his ear to hearken to the soft voice 
that had no artificial tones, and uttoied no cynical 
witticisms. 

" Don't you think it strange," said Kenelm, " that we 
English should so mould alt our habits as to make even 
what we call pleasure as little pleasarable as possible T 
We are now in the beginning of June, the fresh outburst 
of Bummer, when every day in the country is a delight 
to eye and ear, and we say, ' the season for hot rooms 
is beginning.' We alone of civilized laces spend our 
summer in a capital, and cling to the country when the 
trees are leafless, and the brooks frozen." 

" Certainly that is a mistake; but I love the oountry 
In all seasons, even in winter." 
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"Provided the country-house is full of London 
people 1 " 

" No; that ia rather a drawback. I never vant com- 
panioQS in the country," 

" True; I should have remembeTed that you differ 
from young ladies in general, and make companions of 
books. They are always mora converaabla in the ooon- 
trj than they are in town ; or rather, we listen there to 
them with less distracted attention. Ha! do I not 
recogniie yonder the fair whiskers of George Belvoirl 
Who is the lady leaning on hie aimt " 

"Don't you know I Lady Emily Belvoir^ his 
wife, " 

* Ah I I was told that he had married. The lady is 
handsome. She will become the family diamonds. 
Does she laad blue-hooka t " 

" I will ask her if you wish." 

"Nay; it is scarcely worth while. During my ram- 
bles abroad, I saw but few English uewspapere. I did, 
however, leam that Gieorge had won his el«ction. Hoa 
he yet spoken in Parliament} " 

" Yes ; he moved the answer to the address this ses- 
sion, and was much complimented on the excellent tone 
and taste of his speech. He spoke again a few weeks 
afterwords, I fear not so Bucoesafolly.'* 

" Coughed down I " 

" Something like It." 

" Do him good ; he will recover the cough , and fulfil 
my prophecy of his success." 

"Have you done with poor Oeoige for the present! 
If so, allow me to aak whether you have quite forgotten 
Will Somers and Jessie Wiles? " 

"Foi^tten them! no." 

" But you have never asked after them I * 
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"I took it for granted that the; were u bapp; u 
could be expected. Fray assure me that they are." 

"I trust so now; but they have had trouble, and 
have left OniTeleigh." 

"Trouble I left Oraveleighl Ton make me nneasy. 
Pray explain." 

" They had not been three months married and in- 
stalled in the home thsy owed to yon, when poor Will 
was aeited with a rheumatic fever. He was confined to 
his bed for many weeks, and when at last he could moTS 
from it, was so weak as to be still unable to do any work. 
Dnriug hie illness Jessie had no heart and little leisure 
to attend to the shop. Of course I — that is, my dear 
father — gave them all necessary assistance ; but — " 

' I understand ; they were reduced to objects of 
charity. Brute that I am, never to have thought of the 
iduties I owed to the couple I had brought together. 
But pray go on." 

'You are aware that just before you left us my 
father reoeived a proposal to exchange his property at 
Oraveleigh for some lands more desirable to him I" 

*I remember. He closed with that offer." 

"Yes. Captain Starers, the new landlord of Orave- 
leigh, seems to be a very bad man; and thoogh he could 
not turn the Soroerses out of the oott^ so long as they 
paid rent, — which we took care they did pay, — yet out 
of a very wicked spite he set up a rival shop in one of 
his other cottages in the village, and it became impos- 
■ible for these poor young people to get a livelihood at 
Qraveleigh." 

' What excuse for spite against so harmless a young 
couple could Captain Stavers find or inveuti " 

Cecilia looked down and colored. "It was a revenge- 
ful feeling against tTessie." 
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"Aht loomprebend," 

"Bnt thtj have now left the Tillage, and are happily 
Mttled elsewhere. Will has recoTered his health, and 
they ftve prospering, — much more than they could ever 
have done at Graveleigfa." 

* In that change yon were their bonefaotresB, Hiaa 
TnveTst" said Kenelm, in a more tender voice and 
with a softer eye than he had ever before evinced towards 
the heiress. 

* Xo ; it is not I whom they have to thank and bless. " 
•Who, then, la Itt Tonr father! " 

" No. Do not question me ; I am bound not to say. 
They do not themselves know ; they rather believe that 
their gratitude is due to yon." 

"To met Am I to be forever a sham In spite of 
myself I Hy dear Miss Travers, it is essential to my 
honor that I should undeceive this credulous pair. 
Where can I find them I " 

" I must not say ; but I will ask pemussion of their 
concealed benefactor, and send yon their address. " 

A touch was laid on Kenelm's arm, and a voice 
whispered, "May I ask you to present me to Misa 
Travers t" 

' HfisB Travers,* aaid Kenelm, ' I entreat yon to add 
to the list of your acquaintances a cousin of mine, — 
Mr. Chillingly Gordon." 

While Gordon addressed to Cecilia the well-bred con- 
ventionalisms with which acquaintance in London draw 
ing-rooms usually commences, Kenelm, obedient to a 
sign from Lady Glenalvon, who had just re-entered the 
room, quitted his seat, and joined the marchioness. 

" Is not that young man whom you left talking with 
Miss Travers your clever cousin Gordon 1 " 

"The same." 
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* She is llstentng to him with gnat atteotion. How 
hii faoe hrightaiu ap as he talksl He is poeitivelf 
handaoma, thos animated." 

"Tea; I could iaaay Mm a dangeTooi wooer. He 
has wit and liveliness and audacity; he eoold be very 
mneh la love with a great fortune, and talk to the owner 
of it with a terror larel; exhibited hy a Chillingly. 
Well, it ia no albir of mine." 

' It OQght to be. " 

"Alaa and alaal that 'oi^[ht to be;' what depfiks 
of Bonowfol meaning lie within that simple phrase I 
How happy would be our livea, how grand oar actions, 
how pare our aoul^ if all eould be with ua aa it ought 
to bar 
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CHAPTER TtH. 



Wb often form cordial intinucies in the confined sodety 
of B country-house, or a quiet watering-place, or a amall 
Continental town, which fade away into remote acquain- 
tanceship in the mighty vortex of London life, neither 
party being to blame for the estrangement. It was so 
witii Leopold Traren and Kenelm Chillingly. Travers, 
as we have seen, had felt a powerful charm in the con- 
veiae of the young stranger, so in contrast with the 
routine of the rural companionships to which his alert 
intellect had for many years circumscribed its range. 
But on reappearing in London the season before Ken- 
elm again met him, he had renewed old friendships with 
men of his ovn standing, — officers in the regiment of 
which he had once been a popnlar ornament, some of 
tiiem still unmarried, a few of them like himself, 
widowed; others who had been his rivals in fashion, 
and were still pleasant idlers about town; and it rarely 
happens in a metropolis that we have intimate friendshipa 
with those of another generation, unless there be some 
common tie in the cultivation of art and letters, or the 
action of kindred eympathiee in the party strife of 
politics. Therefore Tiavers and Eeuelm had had little 
familiar conunnnlcatioQ with each other since they first 
met at the Beaumanoirs'. Now and then they found 
themselves at the same crowded assemblies, and inter- 
changed nods and salutations. But tiieii haUts were 
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different. The bousea at which they were intimate wen 
not the some ; neither did they freqaent the aune dnba. 
Kenelm's chief bodily exerdse was bUU that of loi% and 
early lambles into mral suburbs; Leopold's wu that of a 
late ride in the Row. Of the two, Leopold was mach 
more the man of pleasure. Once leetoted to metropolitan 
life, a temper constitutionally eager, ardent, and con- 
Tivial took kindly, as in earlier youth, to it alight range 
of enjoyments. 

Had the intercouise between the two men been ai 
fnmkly familiar as it had been at Neesdale Park, Een< 
^m would probably have seen much more of Cecilia at 
her own home; and the admiration and esteem with 
which she already inspired him might have ripened into 
much warmer feeling, had he thns been brought into 
clearer comprehension of the soft and womanly heart, 
and its tender predispodtion towards himself. 

He had eaid somewhat vaguely in his letter to Sir 
Peter that " sometimes he felt as if his indifference to 
love, as to ambition, was because he had some impossible 
ideal in each." Taking that copjoctuie to task, he could 
not honestly persuade himself that he had formed any 
ideal of woman and wife with which the reality of 
Cecilia Travers was at war. On the contrary, the mora 
he thought over the characteristics of Cecilia, the mora 
they seemed to correspond to any ideal that had floated 
before him in the twilight of dreamy reverie ; and yet be 
knew that he was not in love with hei, that his heart did 
not respond to hie reason. And mournfully he resigned 
himself to the conviction that nowhere in this planet, 
from the normal pursuits of whose inhabitanta he felt so 
estranged, was there waiting for him the smiling play- 
mal«, the earnest helpmate. As this conviction strength- 
ened, so an increased weariness of the artificial life of 
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the metropolis, end of all ite objecte and amaeeinenta, 
tnned his thoughts with an. intense yeeining towards 
the Bohemian freedom and fresh ezcitemente of hia foot 
lamblinga. He often thought with envy of the Wander- 
ing Miiutiel, and wondered whether, if he again traTersed 
the same range of country, he might encounter again 
that vagrant einger. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



It ifl nearly a week since Kenelm had met Cecilia, and 
he ia sitting in his rooms with Lord Thetfoid at that 
hoar of three in the afternoon which ia found the moat 
difficolt to diflpoee of by idlers about town. AmongHt 
f oung men of his own age and class with wbom Keaebn 
assorted in the fashionable world, perhaps the one whom 
he liked the best, and of wbom he saw the most, was 
this young heir of the Beaumanoira; and though Lord 
Thetford has nothing to do with the direct stream of my 
story, it is worth pausing a few minutes to sketch an 
outline of one of the beet whom the last generatioa has 
produced for a part that, owii^ to accidents of birth and 
fortune, young men like Lord Thetford must play tm 
that etage from which the curtcun is not yet drawn up. 
Destined to be the head of a family that unites with 
princely possessions and an historical name a keen 
though honorable ambition for politit»l power. Lord 
Thetford has been canfuUy educated, especiaUy in the 
DOW ideas of his time. His father, ttiough a man of no 
ordinary talents, has never taken a prominent pert in 
public life; he desires his eldest son to do so. The 
Beanmanoiis hare been Whigs from the time of William 
ni. They have shared the good and the ill fortunes of 
a party which, whether we side with it. or not, no poli- 
tician who dreads extremes in the government of a State 
so pre-eminently artificial that a prevalent extreme at 
either end of the balance wonld he fatal to equilibrium, 
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can desire to become extinct ot feeble ao long is k eooiti- 
tutional moiutrcbf exiete in England. From the reiga 
of George I. to the death of George IV. , the Beaoma- 
noiis wen in tbe aaoeadant. Vint their family portrait 
gallery, and ;ou most admire the eminence of a hoiue 
which, during that int«rTal of leae than a centary, con- 
tributed ao man; men to the eerrice of the State or the 
adornment of the Court, — so many miniaterB, ambassa- 
dors, generals, lord chamberlains, and masters of the 
hone. Wben the younger Pitt beat the great Whig 
houses, the Beaumanoirs ranish Into comparative obscur- 
ity; they re-emerge with Uke accession of William IV., 
and once more produce bulwarks of the State and om*- 
ments of the Crown, The present Lord of Beaumanoir, 
poco euranU in politics though he be, has at least held 
high offices at Court; and, as a matter of conne, he is 
Lord Lieutenant of his county, as well as Knight of the 
Qarter. He ie a man whom the chiefs of his party have 
been accustomed to consult on critical questions. He 
gives his opinions confidentially and modestly, and when 
they are rejected, never takes ofTenoe. He thinks Uiat 
a time is coming when the head of the Beaumanoirs 
should descend into the lists and fight hand-to-hand with 
any Hodge or Hobson, in the cause of his country for 
the benefit of the Whigs. Too la^ or too old to do 
this himself, he says to his son, "Ton mnat do it; with- 
. out efibrt of mine the thing may last my life. It needs 
efibrt of yonrs that the thing may last through your own. " 
Lord Thetford cheerfully responds to the paternal 
admonition. He cuibe his natural inclinationa, whioh 
are neither inelegant nor unmanly, — for, on the one side, 
he is very fond of musio and painting, an acoompUshed 
amateur, and deemed a sound connoissenr in both ; and, 
<m the other side, he has a passion for all field spcota, 
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and especiallj for huntiog. He aUowa no soch atb«e- 
tiooB to interfere vith diligent attention to ths bosineBB 
t)t the House of Commons. He serves in committees; 
be takes the chair at public meetings on sanitaij qnea- 
tions or projecto for social improvement, and acquiti 
himself well therein. He has not yet spoken in debate; 
but be has been only two years in Parliament, and he 
takes bis father's wise advice not to speak till ttie third. 
But he is not without weight among the well-bom youth 
of ^e party, and has in bim the Btnff out of which, 
when it becomes seasoned, the Corinthian capitola of a 
Calnnet may be very effectively carved. In bis own 
heart be is convinced that bis party are goii^ too far and 
too fast ; but with that party be goes on ligbt-heartodly, 
and would continue to do bo if they went to Ereboa. 
But he would prefer their going the other way. For 
the rest, a pleasant, brigbteyed yotu^ fellow, with vivid 
animal spirits ; and in the holiday moments of reprieve 
from pnblic duty he brings suDshine into draggling 
hunting-fields, and a fresh breeze into beated ball-rooms. 

" My dear fellow, " said Lord Thatford, as be threw 
ande his cigar, " I quite understand that you bore your- 
self, — you have nothing else to do." 

" What can I do I " 

"Work." 

"WoA!" 

" Yes, you are clever enough to feel that yon have a 
mind; and mind ia a lestless inmate of body, — it crave* 
occupatitm of some sort, and regular occupation too; it 
needs ite daily constitutional exercise. Do you give 
your mind (baii" 

"I am snre I don't know; bat my mind is always 
busying itself about something or other." 

** In a desultory way, — with no fixed object. " 
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"True." 

* Write K book, uid then it will luTe iU constitutionftl. " 
" Ssj, tay mind ii almya writing a book (though it 

mAj not pnblioh one), always jotting down impresHioiu^ 
or inventing tncidenta, or investigating chuacten; and 
between yon and me, I do not tiiink that I do bora 
myself eo much as I did foimeriy. Other people bora 
me more than they did." 

"Becaoso yon will not cnate an object in.oommcm 
with other people: come into Parliament, aide with a 
party, and yon have that object. " 

" Do yon mean eeriotulj to tell me that yon an not 
bored in the Hooae of Commonst ** 

"With the speakers very often, yea; bat with the 
strife between the speakers, no. The Honae of Com- 
mtms life baa a peculiar excitement scarcely nnderatodd 
oat of it; bat yon may conceive its chann when yoa 
ohaenre that a man who has once been in the thick ci 
it feels forlorn and shelved if he lose hia seat, and evm 
rapimea when tia accident of birth tiansfen him to 
the eeraner air of the Upper Hoose. Try that life, 
Chillingly." 

" I mi|^ if I weie an ultra-Badical, a Bepnblican, a 
Gonuunnist, a Sodalist, and wished to npeet everything 
existing, for then tbe strife would at least be a very 
earnest one." 

" Bat oould not yon be equally in earnest against those 
ravolntionary gentlemen t " 

* Are you and your leaders in earnest against them I 
They don't appear to me so." 

Thatford was silent for a minute. "Well, if you 
doubt the principles of my side, go with tbe other side. 
For my part, I and many of our party would be gi»i to 
see the ConservatiTes stronger." 
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" I have no doubt they would. Ko Bensible man likes 
(o be carried off Mb legs by the rush of the crovd behind 
him; and a crowd ia leas headlong when it eeea a ationg 
fone arrayed againat it in front. But it aeeme to me 
that, at present, ConwrvaUem can but be what it now 
IB, — a party that may combine for reaietAnce, and will 
not combine for inventive construction. We are living 
in an age in which the process of unsettlement is going 
Uindly at work, as if impelled by « Ifemeds as blind as 
itself. New ideas come beating in surf and surge against 
thoee which former reasoueis had considered as fixed 
banka and breakwaters; and the new ideas are bo mutable, 
BO fickle, that those which were considered novel ten 
years ago are deemed obsolete today, and the new ones 
of to-day will in their turn be obsolete to-morrow. And, 
in a sort of fatalism, you see statesmen yielding way to 
tbese BucceBsive mockeries of experiment, — for they are 
experiments against experience, — and saying to each 
otitar with a shmg of the shoulders, ■ Bismillah, it must 
he so; the coontiy will have it^ even though it sends the 
country to the dogs.' I don't feel sure that the country 
will not go there the sooner, if you can only strengthen 
the Gonservative element enough to set it up in office, 
with the certain^ of knocking it down again. Alasl 
I am too dispassionate a lookeiKm to be fit for a partisan ; 
would I were not I Address yourself to my couain 
Gordon. " 

" Ay, Chillingly Gordon is a coming man, and has all 
the earnestness you find absent in party and in yourself." 

" You call him earnest I " 

" Thoroughly, in the pursuit of one object, — the 
advancement of Chillingly Gordon. If he get into the 
House of Commons, and succeed there, I hope he will 
never become my leader ; for if he thought Christianity 
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in the waj of hia ptomotion, he -vroold biing in a bill for 
itfl abolitdon." 

" In that case would he etill be youi leader T " 

" My dear Kenelm, you don't know what is tiie spirit 
of party, and how easily it makes exctises for any act of 
its leader. Of course, if Gtordon brought in a bill for the 
abolition of Chriatianit7, it would be on the plea that 
the abolition was good for the Christians, and his follow- 
ers would cheer that enlightened BeatimeDt,'' 

" Ah, " said Kenelm, with a sigh, " I own myself the 
dullest of blockheads; for instead of tempting me into 
the field of party politics, your talk learea me in stolid 
amaze that you do not take to your heels, where honor 
can only be eared by flight. " 

"Pooh I my dear Chillingly, we cannot run away from 
the age in which we live, — we must accept its conditions 
and make the best of them ; and if Uie House of Com- 
mtms be nothing else, it is a famous debating society and 
a capital club. Think over it. I must leave you now. 
I am going to see a picture at the Exhibition which has 
been most truculently criticised in ' The Londoner, ' but 
which I am assured, on good authority, is a work of 
remarkable merit. I can't bear to aee a man snarled and 
sneered down, no doubt by jealous rivals, who have their 
influence in journals, so I shall judge of the picture for 
myself. If it be really as good as I am told, I shall talk 
about it to everybody I meet; and in matters of art I 
fancy my word goes for something. Study art, my dear 
Kenelm. Jfo gentleman's education is complete if he 
don't know a good picture from a bed one. After the 
Exhibition I shall just have time for a cantor round the 
Park before the debato of the session, which begins 

I quitted the room, 
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humming ui air from the " F^ni " as he descended thfi 
stain. Fiom the window Eenelm watched him swing- 
ing himself with caieleea gnce into hia saddle and riding 
briskly down the stmet, — in form and face and bearing 
a very model of young, high-born, high-lned manhood. 
" The Venetiuis, " muttered Eenelm, " decapitated Marino 
faliero for conspiring against his own order, — the nobles. 
The Venetiana loved their institutions, and had faith in 
them. Is there sudi lore and such faith among the 



As he thos soliloquized be heard a shrilling sort of 
squeak; and a showman stationed before his window 
the sb^ on which Punch satirizes the laws and morali- 
ties of the world, "kills the beadle and defies the 
DeTiL" 
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CHAPTER X. 



Kbmblk tnmed from the eight of Punch and Punch's 
friend, the cur, u hu servant, entering, said, " A penon 
from th« oountiy, vho would not give his name, asked 
to see him. " 

Thinking it might be some message from his father, 
Kenebn ordered the etrangei to be admitted; and in 
another minute there entered a ;oang man of handaome 
countenance and powerful frame, in whom, after a sur- 
prised stare, Kenelm recognized Tom Bowles. Difficult 
indeed would hare been that recognition to an unobeei^ 
vant beholder ; no trace wm left of the sullen bully or the 
Tillage brrier. The expression of the face was mild and 
intelligent, more bashful than hardy ; the brute strength 
of the form had loet its former clumsiness; the simple 
dress wae that of a gentleman, — to use an expresaiTe 
idiom, the whole man wae wonderfully " toned down. " 

" I am afraid, sir, I am taking a liberty, " said Tom, 
rather neiroualy, twiddling bis hat between his fingers. 

" I should be a greater friend to liberty than I am if it 
were always taken in the same way, " said Kenelm, with 
a touch of his saturnine humor; but tiien yielding at once 
to tha warmer impulse of his nature, he grasped his old 
antagonist's hand and exclaimed, "My i^ai Tom, you 
are so welcome. I am so glad to aee you. Sit down, 
man, — dt down; make yourself at home." 

" I did not know you were back in England, sir, till 
within the last few days; for you did say Uiat when yoa 
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came back I should see or hear from you; " and theie 
was a tone of reproach in the last wordB, 

" I am to blame ; forgive me, " said Kenelm, remorae- 
follj. "But how did you find me out I Tou did not then, 
I think, even know my name. That, however, it was 
easy enough to discover; but who gave you my address 
in this lolling t " 

"Well, sir, it was Miss Tiavers; and she bade me 
come to yon. Otherwise, as you did not send for me, it 
was scarcely my place to call uninvited," 

" But, my dear Tom, I never dreamed that you were 
in London. One don't ask a man whom one supposes to 
be more than a hundred miles oiT to pay one an after- 
noon call. You are still with your unde, I presume! 
And I need not ask if all thrives well with you, — you 
look a prosperous man, every inch of you, from crown to 
toe." 

" Yes, " sud Tom ; " thank you kindly, sir, I am doing 
well in the way of business, and my uncle is to give me 
up the whole concern at Christmas." 

While Tom thus epoke, Kenelm had summoned his 
servant, ^d ordered up such refreshments as could be 
found in the larder of a bachelor in lodgings. " And 
what brings you to town, Tom I " 

"MifiB Travers wrote to me about a little buBiness 
which she was good enough to manage for me, and said 
you wished to know about it ; and so,- after turning it 
over in my mind for a few days, I resolved to come to 
town: indeed," added Tom, hearMly, " I did wish to see 
your tACA again." 

" But you talk riddles. What business of yours could 
Miss Travers imagine I wished to know about t " 

Tom colored high, and looked very embarrassed. 
Luckily the servant here entering with the refreshment- 
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tn; allowed him time to recover himwlf. Kendm 
helped him to a liberal slice of cold pigeon-pie, pressed 
wine on him, and did not renew the subject tail be 
tbonght his guest's tongne was likely to be more freely 
set loose ; then he said, laying a frie&dly hand on Tom's 
shoulder, " I hare been thinking over what passed 
between me and Miss Travers. I wished to have the 
new address of Will Somen; she promised to write to bis 
benefactor to ask permiasion to gire it. Tou are that 
bene&ctoit " 

" Don't say benefoctor, sir. I will tell you how it 
came about if you will let me. You see, I sold my little 
place at Graveleigh to the new Squire, and when mother 
removed to Luscombe to be near me, she told me how 
poor Jessie had been annoyed by Captain Stavers, who 
seems to think his pntchsse included the young women 
on the property along with the standing timber ; and I 
was half afraid that she had given some cause for his 
persecution, for you know she has a blink of those soft 
eyes of hers that might charm a wise man out of his skin, 
and put a fool there instead." 

" But I hope she has done with those blinks since her 



" Well, and I honestly think she has. It Is certain 
she did not encourage Captain Stavers, for I went over 
to Qraveleigh myself on the sly, and lodged concealed 
with one of the cottagers who owed me a kindness; and 
<me day, as I was at watch, I saw the captain peering 
over the stile which divides Holmwood from the glebe, — 
you remember Holmwood I " 

"I can't say I do." 

"The footway from the village to Squire Travers's 
goes through the wood, which is a few hundred yards 
at the back of Will Somers's orchard. Presently Uie 
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ttptuo draw hinuelf auddenlf Wk from the efile, and 
dtaappeand among the trees, and then I saw Jesme 
coming from the orchard with a basket over her arm, and 
walking quick towards the wood. Then, sir, my heart 
sank. I felt soie she waa going to meet the captain. 
However, I crept along the hedgerow, hiding myaell, 
and got into the wood almost ae eooa as Jessie got there, 
hy another way. Under the cover of the brushwood I 
stole oD till I saw the captain come out from the copae 
on the other side ef the ps^i, and plant himself just 
before Jeoaie. Then I saw at once I had wronged her. 
She had not expected to see him, for she haatllj turned 
back, and b^an to nm homeward; but he caught her 
up, and seized her hy the arm. I could oot hear what 
he said, hut I heard her voice quite abarp with fright 
and anger, Aiul then he anddenly seized her round the 
waist, and she screamed, and I sprang forward — " 

" And thrashed the captoinl " 

" No, I did not," said Tom; " I had made a vow to 
myself that I never would be violent again if I could 
help it. So I took him with one hand by the cuff of 
the neck, and with the other by the waistband, and just 
pitched him on a bramble-bush, — quito mildly. He 
soon picked himself up, for he is a dapper little chap, 
and became very blustering and abusive. But I kept 
my temper, and said civilly, * Little gentleman, hard 
words break no bones; but if ever you molest Mrs. 
Somers again, I will carry yon into her orchard, souse 
you into the duck-pond there, and call all the villagers 
to see you scramble out of it again; and I will do it 
now if you are not off. I daresay yon have heard of my 
name, — I am Tom Bowles.' Upon that, his face, 
which was heforo very red, grew very white, and mat- 
tering something I did not hear, he walked away. 
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" Jessie — T mean Mrs. Somen — seemed at fiist as 
much frightened at me as she had been at the eaptain; 
and though I offeied to walk with her to Miaa TisTers's, 
where she was going with a basket which the young lady 
had ordered, she refused, and went back home. I felt 
hurt, and returned to my uncle's the same evening; and 
it was not for months that I heard the captain had been 
^litoful enough to set up an opposition shop, and that 
poor Will had been taken ill, and his wife was confined 
about the same time, and the talk was that they were 
in distreea, and might hare to be sold up. 

" When I heard all this, I thought that after all it 
was my rough tongue that had so angered th« captain 
and been the cauae of his spito, and so it was my duty 
to make it up to poor Will and his wife. I did not 
know how to set about mending matters, bat I thought 
I 'd go and talk to Miss Tisvers; and if ever there was 
a kind heart in a girl's breast, hers is one." 

"You are right there, I gueas. What did Miaa 
Travers say t " 

" Nay, 1 hardly know what she did say; but she set 
me thinking, and it struck me that Jessie — Mn. Somera 
— had better move to a distance, and out of the captain's 
reach, and that Will would do bettor in a less out-of-the* 
way place. And then, by good luck, I read in the 
newspaper that a stationery and fancy-work business, 
with a circulating library, was to be sold on moderate 
terms at Moleswich, the other side of London. So I 
took the train and went to the place, and thought the 
shop would just suit these young folks, and not be too 
much work for either ; then I went to Miss Trayen, and 
I had a lot of money lying by me from the sale of the old 
forge and premises, which I did not know what to do 
with; and so, to out short a long story, I bought tbs 
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biui&MB, and Will and hii vife are settled at Moles- 
wich, tfariving aod happy, I hope, sir." 

Tom's Toioe qnlTaied at the last words, and he tamed 
aride qoioklf , paaaing hie hand over hia eyes. 

Eenelm was greatly moved. 

" And they don't know what yon did lot themt " 

■ To be sure not I don't think Will would have 
let himself be beholden to me. Ah I the lad baa a 
spirit of his own ; and Jessie — Mrs. Somers — would 
hare felt pained and humbled that I should even 
think of such a thing. Misa Tiavera mauled it all. 
They take the money as a loan which is to be paid 
1^ instalments. They have sent Miss TiareTS more 
than one instalment already, so I know the^ are doing 
well." 

" A loon from Miss Traven 1 " 

* No ; Hiss Travera wanted to baV6 a share in it, but 
I b^ged her not. It made me happy to do what I did 
all myself; and Miss Tiarers felt for me and did not 
press. They perhaps think it is Squire Traven (though 
he is not a man who would like to say it, for fear it 
should bring applicants on him), or some other gentle- 
man who takes an intorest in them. " 

"I always said you were a grand fellow, Tom; but 
yon are grander still than I thought you." 

"If there be any good in me, I owe it to yon, sir. 
' Think what a drunken, violent brute I was when I first 
met yon. Those walks with yon, and I may say that 
other gentleman's talk, and then that long, kind letter 
I had from you, not nigned in your name, and written 
from abroad, — all these changed me, as the child is 
changed at nurse. " 

" You have evidently read a good deal since we 
parted." 
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"Tea; I belong to our young men's library and insti- 
tote ; and when of an erening I get hold of a book, eape- 
cially a pleasant stoiy-book, I don't care for other 
company." 

" Have you never seen any other girl you could can 
for, and wish to many f " 

" Ah, sir," ansrered Tom, " a man does not go so 
mad for a girl aa I did for Jessie Wiles, and vhen it is 
all over, and he has come to his senses, put his heart 
into joint again as easily as if it were only a broken leg. 
I don't say that I may not live to love and to marry 
another woman, — it is my wish to do bo. But I know 
that I shall love Jessie to my dying day; but not sin- 
fully, air, — not sinfully. I would not wrong her by a 
thought." 

There was a long pause. 

At last Kenelm said, " Yon promised to be kind to 
that little girl with the flower-ball. What has become 
of her t " 

"She is quite well, thank you, sir. My aunt has 
taken a great fancy to hei, and bo has my mother. She 
comes to them very often of an evening, and brings her 
work with her. A quick, intelligent little thing, and 
full of pretty thoughts. On Sundays, if the weather is 
fine, we stroll out together in the fields." 

" She has been a comfprt to yon, Tom." 

" Oh , yea. " 

" And loves you 1 " 

" I am sure she does; an affectionate, grateful child." 

" She will be a woman soon, Tom, and may love you 
as a woman then." 

Tom looked indignant and rather scornful at tiiat 
auggestion, and hastened to revert to the subject mon 
immediately at his heart. 
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" Miss Travers said you voold like to call od Will 
Someis and hia wife; will yout Moleawich ib not fu 
from LoDdon, you know." 

"Certainly, I will tall." 

" I do hope you will find them ittippy; and if bo, per- 
hapa you will kindly let me know; and — and — 'I 
wonder whether Jeseie'a child ia like herl It la a boy, 

— Bomehow or other I would rather it bad been a girl. " 
" I will write you full particulars. But why not 

come with me t " 

" Xo; I don't think I could do that, just at pieaent. 
It unsettled me sodly when I did again see her sweet 
face at Oraveleigh, and she was still afraid of me tool 

— that waa a sharp pang. " 

" She ought to know what you hare done for her, and 

will." 

" On no account, sir; promise me that. I should feel 
mean if I humbled them, — that way." 

"I understand, though I will not as yet make JOQ 
any positive promise. Meanwhile, if you are staying in 
town, lodge with me; my landlady can find you a 

" Thank you heartily, sir; but I go back by the ewn- 
ing train; and, bless me, bow late it is now! I must 
wish you good-by. I have some commissions to do 
for my aunt, and I must buy a new doll for Susy." 

" Susy is the name of the little girl with the fiowet- 
ballt" 

"Tee. I must run off now; I feel quite light at 
heart seeing you ^ain and finding that you receive me 
still so kindly, as if we were equals." 

"Ah, Tom, I wish I waa yonr equal, — nay, half ai 
noble as Heaven has mode you! " 

Tom laughed incredulously, and went his way. 
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"This miKhievous paHion of love," said Kenelm to 
himself, "has its good side, it seems, after alL If it 
was nearly making s wild beast of that brave fellow, — 
nay, worm than wild beast, a homicide doomed to the 
gibbet, — BO, on the other hand, what a refined, deli- 
cate, chivalroiu nature of gentleman It has developed 
oat of the stormy elements of its first madness. Yes; 
I will go and look at this new-married couple. I dare- 
say they are already snarling and spitting at each other 
like cat and dog. Moleswich is within reach of a 
walk." 
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BOOK v.— CHAPTER I. 

Two da.ja after the mterview lecorded in (be last chap- 
ter of the prevjoas Book, Tnvera, chancing to call at 
Eenelm's lodgings, was toM by bis servant that Mr. 
Chillinglj bad left Londoit, alone, and had given no 
orders as to forwarding letters. The servant did not 
knov where be bad gone, or when he would return. 

Travels repeated this news incidentally to Cecilia, 
and she felt somewhat hurt that he bad not written her 
a line i«Bpecting Tom's visit. She, however, guessed 
that he bad gone to see the Somersea, and would return 
to town in a day of bo. But weeks passed, the season 
drew to its close, and of Eenelm Chillingly she saw or 
heard nothing : he bad wholly vanished from the London 
world. He bad but written a line to his servant, order- 
ing him to repair to Exmundbam and await him there, 
and enclosing him a check to pay outstanding bills. 

We must now follow tiie devious steps of the strange 
being who has grown into the hero of this story. He 
had left his apartment at daybreak long before his ser- 
vant was up, with bis kmipraok and a small portman- 
teau, into which he had thrust — besides such additional 
articles of dress as be thought he might possibly require, 
and which bis knapsack could not contain — a few of 
bis favorite books. Driving with these in a back-oab 
to the Vaaxhall station, he directed the portmanteau te 
be forwarded to Moleawich, and flinging the knapsack 
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on his Bhootdeia, miked slowly along the drovsj sub- 
urbs that stifitched far into the landscape, before, 
breathing more freely, he found some evidenoes of niral 
culture on either side of the highroad. It was not, 
however, till he had left the roofs and toees of pleasant 
Biohmond far behind him that he began to feel he was 
out of reaoh of the metropolitan disquieting inflnences. 
Finding at a little inn, where he stopped to breakfast, 
that there was a path along fields, and in sight of the 
river, through which he oould gain the place of hie des- 
tination, he then quitted the highroad; and traversing 
one of the loveliest districts in one of oar loveliest coun- 
ties, he reached Moleswich about noon. 
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CHAPTER II. 



On entering the main etreet of the pretty town, ihe name 
of Somers, in gilt cspitals, was enfficiently conspicnons 
over the door of a very imposing shop. It boaated two 
plate-glasa windows, at one of which were tastefully 
exhibited various articles of fine atationery, embroidery 
patterns, etc.; at the other, no lees tastefully, sundiy 
specimens of ornamental basket-work. 

Eenelm crossed the threshold and recognized behind 
the counter — fair as ever, but with an espression of 
face more staid, and a figure more rounded and matron- 
like — his old friend Jessie. There were two or three 
customers before hei, between whom she was dividing 
her attention. While a handsome young lady, seated, 
was saying, in a somewhat loud but cheery and pleasant 
voice, " Do not mind me, Mrs. Somers ; I can wait," 
Jessie's quick eye darted towards the stranger, but too 
rapidly to distinguish his features, which, indeed, he 
turned away, and began to examine the baskets. 

In a minute or so the other customers ware served, 
and had departed j and the voice of the lady was again 
heard, " Now, Mrs. Somere, I want to see your picture- 
books and toys. I am giving a little children's party 
this afternoon, and I want to make them as happy as 
possible." 

"Somewhere or other on this planet, or before my 
monad wm Thisked away t9 it, I have heard that voice," 
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muttend Kenelm. While Jesaie was alertly bringlBg 
forth her toys and pictun-books, she eaid, " I am sony 
to keep you waiting, sir; but if it is the baskets you 
Dome about, I can call my husband." 

"Bo," said Eenelm. 

■ William! William! " cried Mrs. Somers; and aftei 
a delay long enough to allow him to slip on his jacket, 
William Somers emerged from the back parlor. 

His face had lost its old trace of suffsring and ill 
health; it was still somewhat pale, and retained its 
expression of intellectual refinement. 

" How you have improved in your art I " said Kenelm, 
heartily. 

William aterted , and recognized Kenelm at once. He 
spnng forward and took Kenelm'e outattetched hand in 
both his own, and in a voice between laughing and 
crying, exclaimed, "Jessie, Jessie, it is hel — he whom 
we pray for every night. God bless youl God bless 
and make you as happy as He permitted you to make 
me I " 

Before this little speech was faltered out, Jessie was 
by her husband's side, and she added, in a lower voice, 
but tremulous with deep feeling, " And me too! " 

"By your leave. Will," said Kenelm; and he saluted 
Jessie's whit« forehead with a kiss that could not have 
been kindlier or colder if it bad been her grandfather's. 

Meanwhile the lady had risen noiselessly and unob- 
served, and stealing up to Kenelm, looked him full in 
the face. 

" Tou have another friend here, sir, who has also 
some cause to thank you — " 

"I thought I remembered your voice," said Kenelm, 
looking puzzled. " But pardon me if I cannot recall 
your featoTos. Where have wo met before t " 
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' Giro me your arm when ve go oat, «nd I will bring 
myself to your recoUectioB. But no; I muet not bony 
you ftwsy now. I will call again in half sn hour. 
Mrs. Somen, meanwhile put up the things I have 
■elected. I will take them away, with me when I come 
back fiom the vicarage, where I hare left the pony- 
carriage." So, with a parting nod and smile to Kenelm, 
ahe turned away, and left him bewildered. 

" But who is that lady , Will ) " 

"A Mrs. Braefield. She ie a new-«omer." 

" She may well be that. Will," said Jessie, smiling, 
" for she has only been mArried six months." 

" And what was her name before she married T " 

" I am sure I don't know, sir. It is only three 
months since we came here, and she has been very kind 
to UB, and an excellent cnatomeF. Everybody likes hei. 
Hr. Braefield is a city gentleman, and very rich; and 
they live ia the finest house in the place, and see a 
greet deal of company." 

"Well, I am no wiser than X was before," said 
Senelm. " People who ask questions very seldom are." 

" And bow did yon find us out, eirt " said Jessie. 
"OhI I guess," she added, with an arch glance and 
smile. "Of conise, yon have seen M.iss Tiavers, and 
■he told you. " 

* You are right. I first learned your change of resi- 
dence from her, and tbonght I would come and see you, 
and be introduced to the baby, — a boy, I understand I 
Like you. Will t " 

" No, sir, — the picture of Jessie." 

" Xonsense, Will ; it is you all orer, even to its little 
hands." 

" And your good mother. Will, bow did you leave 
herl" 
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'Ob, air!" ori«d Jeasie, reproaobfully ; "do ycm 
think we could have the heart to leave mother, — so lone 
and rheumatio too I She is tending baby now, — alwaye 
doea while I am in the ehop." 

He» Kenelm followed the young coaple into the 
parlor, where, seated by tbe window, tbey found old 
Mtb. Somers reading the Bible and rocking the baby, 
who slept peacefully in its cradle. 

" Will," said Eenelm, bending his dark face over the 
infant, " I will tell you a pretty thought of a foreign 
poet's, which has been thus badly translated: — 

" ' Bleat babe, a bonndless woild this bed so narrow teems to 
thee; 
Orow man, and nanower than this bed the boimdleaa world 
shall be.' " I 

"I don't think that is true, sir," said Will, simply; 
" for a happy home is a world wide enough for any 
man." 

Tears started into Jessie's eyes; she bent down and 
kissed — not the baby, but the cradle. "Will made 
it." She added, blushing, " I mean the cradle, ait." 
, Time flew past while Kenelm talked with Will and 
the old mother, for Jeasie was soon summoned back to 
the shop; and Kenelm was startled when he found tbe 
half-hour's grace allowed to him was over, and Jessie 
pat her head in at the door and said, " Mrs. Braefield is 
waiting for you," 

" Good-l^, Will. I shall come and see you again 
soon; and my mother gires me a commission to buy 1 
don't know bow many specimens of your craft." 
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CHAPTER m. 



A flHABT pony -phaeton, with a box for a driver in liverj 
equally smart, stood at the ahop-door. 

"Now, Mi. Chillingly," said Mm. Bnefietd, " it is 
my torn to run away with you; get inl " 

" Eht " mutmund Kenelm, gaxing at her with large, 
dreamy eyes. " Is it possible t " 

"Quite poBsible; get in. Coachman, home! Yes, 
Mr. Chillingly, yon meet again that giddy creatnre 
whom yon threatened to thruh; it irould have served 
her right. I ought to feel eo ashamed to recall myseif 
to yonr recollection, and yat 1 am not a bit ashamed. 
I am proud to show you that I have turned out a 
steady, respectable woman, and, my husband tells me, 
a good wife." 

"You have only been six months married, I hear," 
said Kenelm, dryly. " I hope your hosbond will say 
the same six years hence." 

" He will say the same sixty years hence, if we live 
as long. " 

" How old is he now 1 " 

"Thirty-eig^t." 

" When a man wants only two years of bis hnndredth, 
he probably has learned to know his own mind; bnt 
then, in most cases, very little mind is left to him to 
know." 

"Don't be satirical, sir; and don't talk as if yoa 
were railing at marriage, when yon have just left as 
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hapjvj a young couple oe the sun erer ihtme upon, and 
oving — for Mts. Somen has told me all about her 
mairiage — owing tiieir happiness to 70a." 

"Their happinesB to me I not in the least. I helped 
them to manyj and in spite of maniage, thef helped 
eaefa other to be happy. " 

" You are still unmarried yourself t " 

"Yes, thank Heaven!" 

" And are you happy I " 

"HSo; I can't make myself happy, — myself is a 
disooDtenl«d Ivute." 

"Then why do you say ' thank Heaven ' t " 

' Because it is a comfort to think I am not mftVing 
somebody else unhappy." 

■ Do you believe that if you loved a wife who loved 
you, you should make her unhappy T " 

■I am sure I don't know; but I have not seen a 
woman whom I could love as a wife. And we need not 
push our inquiries further. What has beoome of that 
ill-treated gray oobt " 

* He was quite well, thank you, when I last heard of 
him." 

" And the uncle who would have inflicted me upon 
yon, if you had not so gallantly defended yourself I " 

" He is living where he did live, and has married 
his housekeeper. He felt a delicate scruple against 
taking that step till I was married myself, and out of 
the way." 

Here Hrs. Braefield, beginning to speak very hur- 
riedly, as women who seek to disguise emotion often do, 
informed Eenelm how unhappy she bad felt for weeks 
after having found an asylum with her aunt; how she 
had been stung by remorse and oppressed 1^ a sense of 
humiliation at the thought of her folly and the odious 
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ncollection of Mr. Compton; bow ahe had declared to 
herself that she would never marrjr any one nov, — 
neverl How Mr. Braefield happened to be on a TiBit 
in the neighborhood, and saw her at ohurch; bow lie 
had sought an introduction to her, — and how at first 
she rather diEliked him than not; but he was so good 
and so kind, and when at last he proposed, and she had 
frankly told him all about her girlish flight and infatua- 
tion, how generously he had thanked her for a candor 
which had placed her as high in his esteem as she had 
been before in his love. " And from that moment^" 
said Mrs. Braefield, passionately, " my whole beart 
leaped to him. And now you know all. And here 
we are at the Lodge," 

The ponj-pbaetou went with great speed up a broad 
gravel-drive, bordered with rare evergreens, and stopped 
at a handsome house with a portico in front, and a long 
conservatoiy at the garden aide, — one of thoae booaes 
which belong to "city gentlemen," and often contain 
more comfort and exhibit more luxury than many a 
stately manorial mansion. 

Mrs. Braefield evidently felt some pride as she led 
Kenelm through the handsome hall, paved with Mal- 
vern tiles and adorned with Scagliola columns, and into 
a drawing-room furnished with much taste, and opening 
on a spacioua flower-garden. 

" But where ia Mr. Braefield t " aaked Kenelm. 

" Oh, he has taken the rail to his office; but he will 
he bock long before dinner, and of course yon dine 
with ua." 

" You 're very hospitable, but — " 

" No ' buts; ' I will take no excuse. Don't fear that 
you shall have only mutton-^hops and a rice-pudding : 
and besides, I have a children's party oomii^ at two 
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o'clock, and there will be all aorta of fuD. You an 
fond of children, I am sure I " 

" I nthet think I am not; but I hare never clearly 
BSceTtained my own inclinations upon that subject." 

" Well, you' shall have ample opportunity to do to 
to-day. And ofa I I promise you the eight of the love- 
liest face that you can picture to youraelf when you 
think of your future wife." 

"My future wife, I hope, is not yet horn," said 
Kenelm, wearily, and with much effort auppreasiiig a 
yawn. "But, at all erente, I will stay till after two 
o'clock; for two o'clock, I preaame, meant luncheon." 

Mre, Braefield laughed. * You retain your appe- 
tite I" 

" Most single men do, provided they don't foil in love 
and became doubled up. " 

At this abominable attempt at a pun, Mis. Bntefield 
disdained to laugh; but turning away from ite perpe- 
trator, aha took off her hat and gloves and passed her 
hands lightly over her forehead, as if to smooth back 
some vagrant tress in locks already sufBciently aheen and 
foim. She was not quite so pretty in female attire aa 
she had appeared in hoy's dress, nor did she look quite 
aa young. In all other respects she was wonderfully 
improved. There wae a serener, a more aettled intel- 
ligence in her frank, Inight eyes, a milder expression in 
the play of her parted lips. Kenelm gaied at her with 
pleased admiration. And as now, tumii^ from the 
glass, she encountered hia look, a deeper color came into 
the clear delicacy of her cheeks, and the frank eyes 
moistened. She came up to him as he sate, and took 
his hand in both hers, pressing it warmly, " Ah, Mr. 
Chillingly," she said, with impulsive, tremulous tones, 
" look round, look round this happy, peaceful home I —■• 
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the life so free from a care, the htuband whom I bo love 
and honor i all the hleasings that I might hare bo reok- 
leaalf lost fonver had I not met with you, had I been 
punished bb I deserved. How often I thought of yoot 
words, that ' yon would be proud of my friendship when 
we met again ' I What atiength they gave me in my 
hours of humbled self-reproach I " Hei voice here died 
away as if in the effort to suppress a sob. 

She released his hand, and befora he could answer, 
paaaed quickly through the open saah into the garden. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Tbb childnn have come, — some thirty of them, pntty 
u Engluh children geuenlly are, happy in ttie joy of 
the simmier enmabine, and the flowei lawna, and the 
teaat under cover of an awning suspended between 
chestuut-treea, and carpeted with award. 

ITo doabt Kenelm held his own at the banquet, and 
did his best to inciease the general gayety, for whenever 
he spoke, the children listened eagerly; and when he 
had done, they laughed mirthfolly, 

"The fair face I promised you," whispered Mrs. 
Biaefield, " is not here yet. I have a little note from 
the young lady to eay that Mta. Cameron does not feel 
very well this morning, but hopea to recover euffloiently 
to come later in the afternoon." 

" And pray who is Mrs. Cameron t " 

'Abl I forgot that you are a stranger to the place. 
Hrs. Cameron is the aunt with whom Lily resides. Is 
it not a pretty name, — Lily T " 

" Veiyl emblematic of a spinater that does not spin, 
with a white head and a thin stalk. " 

" Then the name belies my Lily, as you will see." 

The cbildien now finished their feast, and betook 
themselves to dancing in an alley smoothed for a croquet- 
ground, and to the sound of a violin played hy the old 
grandfather of one of the party. Wbile Mrs. Braefield 
was boiling herself with forming the dance, Eenelm 
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Beised the occasion to escape from a young nymph of the 
age of twelve who had eat next him at the banquet, and 
taken so great a fancy to him that he began to fear she 
would TOW nsTsr to forsake his side, and stole away 



There an times when the mirth of others only saddens 
us, Bspecially the mirth of children with high spirits, 
that jar on our own quiet mood. Gliding through a dense 
shrubbery^ in which, though the lilacs were faded, the 
laburnum still retained here and there the waning gold 
of its clusters, Kenelm oame into a recess which bounded 
his steps and inrited him to repose. It was a circle, so 
formed artificially by slight trellises, to which ctong 
puasite roses heavy with leaves and flowers. In the 
midst played a tiny fountain with a silvery, murmuring 
sound; at the background, dominating the place, rose 
the crests of stately trees, on which the sunlight 
shimmeied, but which rampired out all horizon beyond. 
Even as in life do the great dominant passions — love, 
ambition, desire of power or gold or fame or knowledge 
— form the proud background to the brief-lived flow, 
erets of our youth, lift our eyes beyond the smile of 
their bloom, catch the glint of a loftier sunbeam, and 
yet, and yet, exclude our sight from the lengths and the 
widths of the space which extends behind and beyond 
them. 

Kenelm threw himself on the turf beside the fountain. 
From afar came the whoop and the laugh of the children 
in their sports or their danoe. At the distance their 
joy did not sadden him, — he marvelled why, and thus, 
in musing reverie, thought to explain the why to 



" The poet," so ran his laiy thinking, "has told ne 
that ' distance lends enchantment to the view,' and thos 
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compares to the charm of diatauce the illusion of hope. 
But the poet narrovrs the scope of hie own illustiatiMi. 
Distance lends enchantment to the ear as well as to tiie 
sight; nor to these bodil; senses alone. Memory no 
less than hope owes its charm to ' the far awa;.' 

" I cannot imagine myself again a child when I am 
in the midst of yon noisy childr^j. But aa their noise 
reaches me here, subdued and mellowed, and knowing, 
thank Heaven! that the urchins are not within reach 
of me, I could readily dream myself back into childhood, 
and into sympathy with the lost play-fields of school. 

"So surely it must be with grief r how different the 
terrible agony for a. beloved one just gone from earth, 
to the soft regret for one who disappeared into heaven 
years ago! 3o with the art of poetry: how imperatively, 
when it deals with the great emotions of tr^edy, it 
must remove the actors from us, in proportion as the 
emotions are to elevate, and the tn^edy is to please ua 
by the tears it draws I Imagine our shock if a poet were 
to place on the stage some wise gentleman with whom 
. we dined yesterday, and who was discovered to have 
killed his father and married his mother. But when 
(Edipiis commits those unhappy mistakes nobody is 
shocked. Oxford in the nineteenth century is a long 
way off horn Thebes 3,000 or 4,000 years ago. 

" And," continued Kenelm, plunging deeper into the 
maie of metaphysical criticism, "even where the poet 
deals with persons and things close upon our daily sight, 
if he would give them poetic charm he must resort to 
a sort of moral or psychological distance; the nearer 
they are to us in external circumstance, the farther they 
must be in some internal peculiarities. Werther and 
Clarissa Harlowe are described as contemporaries of 
their artistic creation, and with the minutest details of 
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an appuent realiam; yet they are at once nmoTdd from 
our daily livea by theii idiosyncraaies and their fatea. 
We know that while Werther and Clarissa are bo near to 
OB in much that Te aympathiie with them aa friends 
and kinafolk, they are yet aa much lemoto from va in 
the poetic and idealized aide of their natures as if they 
belonged to the age of Homer; and this it ia that inTeats 
with charm the very pain which their fate inflicta on tu- 
ThuB, I suppoae, it must be in love. If the love we 
feel is to have the glamoar of poetry, it muBt be love for 
aome one morally at a dietance from our ordinaiy habitual 
selves, — in abort, differing from ua in attributoa which, 
however near we draw to the possessor, we can never 
approach, never blend, in attribntea of our own; ao 
that there is something in the loved one that always 
remains an ideal, a mystery, ' a sun-l»ighi sommit 
mingling with the sky ' ! " 

Herewith the saliloquiBt'a musings slided vaguely into 
mere reverie. He closed his eyes drowsily, not asleep, 
nor yet quit« awake: aa sometimes in bright aununer 
days when we recline on the graas, wo do close our eyee, 
and yet dimly recognise a golden light bathing the 
drowsy lids; and athwart that light images come and 
go like dreams, tiiough we know that we an not 
dreaming. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Fboh this stAte, hftif comatoae, half onconeoious, 
^enelm wu roused slowly, reluctantly. Something 
Btruck softly on his cheek, again a little less softly; 
he opened hifi eyes, — they fell first upon two tiny rose- 
buds, which, on striking hia face, had fallen on his 
breast; and then, looking up, he saw before bitn, in 
an opening of the trellised circle, a female child's 
laughing face. Her hand was still uplifted, charged 
with another rosebud; but behind the child's figure, 
looking over her shoulder and holding back the menacing 
arm, was a face as innocent but lovelier far, — the face of 
a girl in her first youth, framed round with the blossoms 
that festooned the trellis. How the face became the 
flowenl It seemed the fairy spirit of them. 

Eenelm started and rose to his feet. The child, the 
one whom he had so ungallantly escaped from, ran 
towards him through a wicket in the circle. Her 
companion disappeared. 

' Is it you t " said Kenelm to the child, — " you who 
pelted me so cruelly T ITngratofnl creature! Did I not 
give you the best strawberries in the dish and all my 
own cream I " 

" But why did yon ran away and hide yourself when 
you onght to be dancing with met " replied the young 
lady, evading, with the instinct of her sex, all answer 
to the reproach she had deserved. 
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* I did not run away; and it is cleoi that I did not 
tnMn to hide myself, siace you bo easily found me out. 
But who was the young lady with you I I suspect she 
pelted me too, tor the seems to have run away to hide 
herself." 

" No, she did not pelt you; she wanted to stop me, 
and you would have had another rosebud — oh, so much 
higgerl — if she had not held back my arm. Don't you 
know her, — don't you know Lily t " 

"No; so that ia Lllyf You shall introduce me to 
her," 

By this time they had passed out of the circle through 
the little wicket opposite the path by which Keuelm 
bad entered, and opening at onoe on the lawn. Here 
at some distance the children were grouped, — some 
reclined on the grass, some walking to and fro, in the 
interval of the dance. 

In the space between the group and the trellis, Lily 
was walking alone and quickly. The child left 
Kenelm's side and ran after her friend, soon overtook, 
hut did not sncoeed in arresting her steps. Lily did not 
pause till ahe bad reached the grassy ball-room, and 
here all the children came round hei and abut oat her 
delicate form from Kenelm's sight. 

Before he had reached the place, Mrs. Biaefield met 
him. 

"Lily is cornel " 

* I know it, — I have seen her." 
" Is not she heantiful 1 " 

" I muat see more of bei if I am to answer eritically; 
but before you introduce me, may I be permitted to ask 
who and what is Lilyt " 

Mrs. Braefield paused a moment before she answered, 
and yet the answer waa brief enough not to need much 
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coDsidentiou. "She is a Mias Uordatmt, an orphan; 
and, aa I before told you, tesidea witit her aunt, Mrs. 
Cameron, a widow. They have the prettiest cottage you 
ever saw, on the hanks of the river, or rather rimlet, 
abont a mile from this place. Mrs. Cameron is a very 
good, simple-hearted woman. As to Lily, I oan praiae 
her beauty only with eafe conscience, for as yet aha is a 
mere child, — her mind quite unformed. " 

* Did yon ever meet any man, mnch less any woman, 
wboee mind was formed 1 " muttered Kenelm. "I am 
nue mine is not, and never will be on this earth." 

Hrs. Braefield did not heat this low-voiced observa- 
tion. She was looking about for Lily; and perceiving 
her at last as the children who surrounded her were 
dispersing to renew the danoe, she took Kenelm's arm, 
led him to the young lady, and a fomud introduction 
took place. 

Formal as it could be on tboee sunlit swards, amidst 
the joy of summer and the laugh of children. In such 
scene and such circumstance, formality does not last 
long. I know not bow it was, but in a very few minutes 
Kenelm and Lily had ceased to be strangers to each 
other. They found themselves seated apart from the 
rest of the merrymaken, on a bank shadowed by lime- 
tnes; the man listening with downcast eyes, iba girl 
with mobile, shifting glances now on earth, now on 
heaven, and talking freely, gayly, like the babble of a 
happy stream, with a silvery, dulcet voice, and a qnikle 
of rippling smiles. 

No doubt this is a reversal of the formalities of well- 
bred life , and conventional narrating thereof. Aoooiding 
to them, no doubt, it is for the man to talk and the 
maid to listen; bat I state the facta as they were, 
honestly. And Lily knew no more of the formalities 
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of dmwing-room life than s skylaik fceeh fiom its neat 
knows of the Bong'teoohei and the cage. She was still 
BO much of a child. Mrs. Braefield was right, — her 
mind was still so imformed. 

What she did talk about in that first talk between 
them that could make the meditative Eenelm listen so 
mutely, so intently, I know not, at least I oould not jot 
it down on paper. I feai it was very egotistical, as ths 
talk of children genetaJty is: about herself and her 
aunt, and her home and her friends; all her friends 
seemed children like herself, though youngei, — Glemmy 
the chief of them. Clemmy was the one who had taken 
a fancy to Eenelm. And amidst all this ingenuous 
prattle theis came flashes of a quick intellect, a lively 
fancy, — nay, even a poetry of ezpreseion or of senti- 
ment. It might be the talk of a child, but certainly not 
of a silly child. 

Bnt as soon as &» dance was over, the little ones 
again gathered round Lily. Evidently she was the 
prime favorite of them all ; and as ber companion had 
now becopie tired of dancing, new sports were proposed, 
and Lily was carried off to " Prisoner's Base." 

' I am very happy to make your acquaintance, Mr. 
Chillingly," said a frank, pleasant voice; and a well- 
dressed, good-looking man held out his band to Kenelm. 

"My husband," said Hrs. Braefield, with a certain 
pride in her look. 

Kenelm responded cordially to the civilities of the 
master of the house, who had just returned from Ms 
city office, and left all its cares behind him. You bad 
only to look at him to see that be was prosperous, and 
deserved to be so. There were in his countenance the 
signs of strong sense, of good-humor, — above all, of on 
active, energetic temperament. A man of broad, smooth 
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forehead, keen haiel eyee, firm lipe and jaw; wiUi a 
happy contentment in himself, his house, the world in 
general, mantling over his genial emile, and outspoken 
in the metallic ring of his roice. 

" Ton will stay and dine with ub, of course," said Mr. 
Braefield ; " and unless you want very much to be in 
town to-night, I hope you will take a bed here." 

Kanelm hesitated. 

" Do stay at least till to-morrow, " said Mrs. Braefield. 
Kenelm hesitated still; and while hesitating, his eye 
rested on Lily, leaning on the aim of a middle-aged 
lady, and approaching the hostess, — evidently to take 
leave. 

"I cannot resist so tempting an invitation," said 
Kenelm, and be fell back a little behind Lily and her 
companion. 

" Thank yon much for so pleasant a day," said Mrs. 
Cameron to the hostess. " Lily has enjoyed herself 
extremely. I only r^^t we could not come earlier." 

" If you are walking home," said Mr. Bnefield, " let 
me accompany you. I want to speak to your gardener 
about his heart's-ease, — it is mucb finer than mine." 

"If so," said Kenelm to Lily, "may I come too) Of 
all flowers that grow, heart's-ease is the one I moat 
prise." 

A few minutes afterwards Kenelm was walking by the 
side of Lily along the banks of a little stream, tributary 
to the Thames, — Mrs. Cameron and Mr. Braefield in 
advance, for the path only held two abreast. 

Suddenly Lily left his side, allured by a rare bntterfly 
— I think it is called the Emperor of Morocco — that 
was sunning its yellow winge upon a group of wild 
leeds. She succeeded in capturing this wanderer in her 
etnw hat, over which she drew her sun-veil. After this 
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notable capture she returned demurely to Kenelm'i 
side. 

"Do you collect insects I" said that philoaopher, as 
much surprised as it was his nature to be at anytiiing. 

"Only butterflies," answered Lily; "they are not 
insects, you know: they are souls." 

" Emblems of souls, you mean, — at least, so the 
Greeks prettily represeated them to be." 

'1^0,1081 souls, — the souls of infants that die in 
their cradles unbaptiied; and if they are taken care of, 
and not eaten by birds, and live a year, then they pass 
into fiiiries." 

"It is a very poetical idea. Miss Moidaont, and 
founded on eyidance quite as rational as other assertions 
of the metamorphoeiB of one creature into another. 
Perhaps you oan do what the philoaopbera oaiULot,— 
tell me how you learned a new idea to be an incon- 
testable factt" 

" I don't know," replied Lily, looking yery much 
poEsled; " perhaps I learned it in a book, or perhaps I 
dreamed tt." 

" Yon could not make a wiser answer if you were a 
philosopher. But you talk of taking care of butterflies; 
bow do yon do that I Do you impale them on pins 
stuck into a glass case I " 

" Impale themi How can you talk so omellyl You 
deserve to he pinched by the fairies." 

"I am afraid," thought Kenelm, compassionately, 
" that my companion has no mind to be formed; what 
is euphoniously called ' an innocent.' " 

He shook his head, and remained silent. 

Lily resumed, — 

" I will show you my collection whsn we get home, 
— they seem so happy. I am sure there are some of 
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them who know me, — they will feed from my hand. I 
have only had one die since I began to collect them last 
aammei." 

" Then yon have kept them a year ; they ought to have 
tnmed into fairies." 

"I suppose many of them have. Of course I let out 
all those that had been with me twelve montha, — they 
don't turn to fairies in the cage, you know. Now I 
have only those I caught this year, or last autumn; the 
prettiest don't appear till the autumn." 

The gill here bent her nDcovered head over the straw 
hat, her trassas shadowing it, and uttered loving wcoda 
to the prisoner. Then again she looked up and around 
her, and abruptly stopped, and exclaimed, — 

"HoW' can people live in towns; how can people 
■ay they are ever dull in the country t Look," she 
coatinned, gravely and earnestly, — "look at that tall 
pine-tree, with its long branch sweeping over the water; 
see how, ae the Iveeze catchea it, it changes its shadow, 
and how the shadow changes the play of the sunlight on 
the brook : — 

' Wave your tops, ye pines ; 
With eveiy plant, in sign of worriiip wave.* 
What an interchange of music there must be between 
Nature and a poet! " 

Kenelm was startled. This " an innocent " I — this a 
girl who had no mind to be formedl In that presence 
he could not be cynical ; could not speak of Nature as a 
mechanism, a lying humbug, as he had done to the man 
poet. He replied gravely, — 

"The Creator has gifted the whole universe with 
'^^S^'^'Se, but few are the hearts that cau interpret it. 
Happy those to whom it is no foreign tongue, acquired 
imperfectly with care and pain, bat rather a native 
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langoAge, leuned unconsciously from the lips of the 
gnat mother. To them the butterflj'e ving may well 
buoy into heaven a fairy's soull " 

When he had thus said, Lily turned, and for Uie firat 
time attentiyely looked into his dark, soft eyes; then 
instinctiTely she laid her light hand on his arm, and said 
in a low voice, "Talk on, — talk thus; I like to hear 
you." 

Bat Eraielm did not talk on. They had now arrived 
at the garden gate of Mrs. Cameron's cottage, and the 
elder persons in advance paused at the gate and walked 
witii them to 1^ house. 

It was a long, low, irr^nlar cottage, without preten- 
sioD to architectural beauty, yet exceedingly picturesque, 
— a flower-ganlen, large hut in proportion to the bouse, 
with perterrea in which the colors were ezquisitBly 
assorted, sloping to the grassy margin of the rivulet, 
where the stresm expanded into a lakelike basin, nar- 
rowed at either end by locks, from which with gentle 
sound flowed shallow waterfalls. By the banks was a 
rustic seat, half overshadowed by the dropping boughs of 
a vast willow. 

The inside of ihe house was in harmony with the 
exterior, — cottage-like, but with an unmistakable air of 
refinement about the rooms, even in the little entrance- 
hall, which was painted in Pompeian frescos. 

" Gome and see my butterfly cage, " said Lily, whisper- 
ingly. 

Kenelm followed her through the window that opened 
on the garden ; and at one end of a small conservatory, 
or rather greenhouse, was the habitation of these singu- 
lat favorites. It was as large as a small room, three 
sides of it formed by minute wirewoik, with occadonal 
draperies of muslin or other slight material, and covered 
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ftt mt«tTala, aometimeB withiu, sometiineB witiiout, by 
dain^ cnepetB, — a tiny cistoni in th« centre, from 
which upaprang a sparkling jet Lily cautioualy lifted 
a Bftflh-door aod glided to, dosiqg it behind hei. Her 
entnnce est in movement a multitude of goaaamer vinga, 
•ome fluttering round her, some more boldly settling oa 
her hair or dress. Kenelm thought she had not vainly 
boasted when she said tint some of the oreatmes had 
learned to know her. She relieved the Emperor of 
Morocco from her hat; it circled round her feailaaaly, 
and then vanished amidst the leaves of the creepers. 
Lily opened the door and came out. 

" I have heard of a philosopher who tamed a wasp, " 
said Kendm, "hut never before of a young lady who 
tamed bntterfliea." 

" Ko, " said Lily, proudly ; " I believe I am the fint 
who attempted it. I don't think I should have attempted 
it if I had been told that others had succeeded before me. 
Not that I have succeeded quite. So matter; if they 
don't love me, I love them." 

They re-entered the drawing-room, and A£rs. Cameron 
addressed Eenelm. 

" Do you know much of this part of the country, Ur. 
Chillingly t" 

"It is quite new to me, and more rural than many 
districte farther from London." 

" That is the good fortune of most of our home coun- 
ties, " said Mr. Braefield ; " they escape the smoke and 
din cd manufacturing town^ and agricultural science has 
not demolished their leafy hedgerows. The walks through 
our green lanes are as much bordered with convolvulus 
and honeysuckle as tiiey were when Izaak Walton saun- 
teied through them to angle in that stream 1 " 

"Does tradition say that he angled in Uiat stream'' 
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I thought his haonte were rather on the other side ot 
London. " 

" Poasibl; ; I am not learned in Walton or in his art, 
but there ie an old summer-houee, on the other side of 
the lock yonder, on vhich is carved the name of Inak 
Walton, bat whether by his own hand or another's who 
shall sayt Has Mr. Melville been here lately, Mrs. 
Cameron f " 

" No; not for several months." 

" He has had a glorious eucceee this year. We may 
hope that at last hia genius is acknowledged by the 
world. I meant to buy his picture, but I was not in 
time, — a Manchester man was before me." 

" Who b Mr. Melville, — any relatitoi to yon t " whis- 
pered Kenelm to Lily. 

"Belationt I scarcely know. Yes, I suppose so, 
because he is my guardian. But if be were the nearest 
relation on earth; I could not love him more, " aaid LUy, 
with impulsive eagerness, her cheeks flushing her eyes 
filling with tears. 

" And he is an artist, — a painter I " asked Kenelm. 

" Oh, yes; no one paints snch beautiful pictures, — no 
one so clever, do one so kind." 

Kenelm strove to recollect if he had ever heard the 
name of Melville as a painter, but in vain. Kenelm, 
however, knew but little of painters, — they were not in 
his way ; and he owned to himself, very humbly, that 
there might be many a living paint«r of eminent renown 
whose name and works would be strai^ to him. 

He glanced round the wall, — Lily interpreted bis 
look. "There are no pictures of his here," said ahe; 
" there is one in my own room. I will show it yon 
when you come again." 

" And now, " said Mr. Braefield, rising, " I must juat 
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have a vord with your gardener, and then go home. 
We dine earlier here than in London, Mr. Chillingly.'' 

Aa the two gentlemen, after taking leare, re-entered 
the hall, Lily followed them and aaid to Kenelm, 
" What time will you come to-morrow to see the pictore T " 

Keaelm aveited his head, and then nplied, not with 
hia wonted oourteay, but briefly and bmaquely, — 

" I fear I cannot call to-morrow. T shall be far away 
by Bunriae. " 

Lily made no answer, but turned back into the room. 

Hr. Braefield found the gardener watering a flower- 
border, conferred with him about the heart's-ease, and 
then joined Kenelm, who had halted a few yards beyond 
the garden gate. 

" A pretty tittle place that," said Mr. Braefield, witii 
a sort of lordly compaaaion, as became the owner pf 
Braefieldville ; " what I call quaint. " 

" Tes, quaint," echoed Kenelm, abstractedly. 

" It is always the case with houses enlarged by degrees. 
I have heard my poor mother say that when Melville 
or Mrs. Cameron first boi^ht it, it was little better than 
a mere laborer's cottage, with a field attached to it. 
And two or three years afterwards a room or ao more 
was built, and a bit of the field taken in for a garden; 
and then by degrees the whole part now inhabited by 
the family was built, leaving only the old cottage aa a 
scullery and wash-house ; and the whole field was turned 
into the garden, oayon see. But whether it was Mel- 
ville's money or the aunt's that did it, I don't know. 
More likely the aunt's. I don't see what interest Mel- 
ville has in the place; he does not go there often, I 
fancy, — it is not his home." 

" Mr. Melville, it seems, is a paintor, and, from what 
I heard you say, a successful one. " 
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" I iaacy he LriI little Bucceas before thia jetv. Bat 
sorely you saw his pictures at the Exhibition ! " 

" I am ashamed to say I have not been to the 
Exhibition. " 

"You surprise me. Howerer, Melville had thno 
piotures thero, — all very good; but the one I wished to 
buy made much more sensation than the othara, and has 
suddenly lifted him from obscurity into fame." 

" He appears to be a relation of Miss ItCordaunt's, but 
BO distant a one that she could not even tell me what 
grade of cousinship he conld claim. " 

" Nor can I. He is ber guardian, I know. ^Hib 
relationship, if any, most, aa you say, be very distant; 
for Melville is of humble extnction, while any one can 
see that Mis. Cameron is a thoroi^h gentlewoman, and 
Lily Mordaunt is her sister's child. I have heard my 
mother say that it was Melville, then a very young man, 
who boaght the cottage, perhaps with Mrs. Cameron's 
money, saying it was for a widowed lady, whose hua- 
band had left hei with very small means. And when 
Mn. Cameron arrived with Lily, than a mere infant 
she was in deep mourning, and a very young woman 
herself, — pretty, too. If Melville had been a frequen| 
visitor then, of course there would have been scandal; 
but he very seldom came, and when he did, he lodged 
in a cottage, Cromwell Lodge, on the other side of tba 
biook, now and then bringing with bim a fellow'lodger, 
-—some other young artist, I suppose, for the sake of 
angling. So there could be no cause for scandal, and 
nothing con be more blameless than poor Mn. Cameron's 
life. My mother, who then resided at Biaafieldville^ 
took a great fiincy to both Lily and hei aunt; and when 
by degrees the cottage grew into a genteel sort of place, 
the few gentry in the neighborhood followed my mother't 
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example, and were verj kind to Mn. Cameron, ao that 
she haa now her plac« in the society about here, and is 
mnoh liked." 

"And Mr UelTille, — does he still tsij seldom ooma 
here I " 

" To eay truth, he has not been at all ainoo I settled 
at Braefieldville. The place was left to my mother for 
her life, and I was not much there during her occupation. 
In &ct, I waa then a junior partner in our firm, and 
omdncted the branch business iu New York, coming 
over to England for my holiday once a year or so. 
When my mother died, there was moch to arrange 
before I could settle personally in England, and I did 
not oome to eettle at Braefieldville till I married. I 
did see MelTille on one of my viaita to the place some 
years ago ; but, between ourselvea, he ia not the sort of 
person whose intimate acquaintance one would wish to 
court. My mother told me he was an idle, diasipated 
man, and I have heard from others that he was very 

unsteady. Mr. , the great painter, told me that he 

was a loose fish ; and I suppose his halnts were against 
his getting on till this year, when, perhaps by a lucky 
accident, he has painted a picture that raises him to the 
top of the tree. But is not Miss Lily wondrously nice 
to look atl Wbat a pify her education has been ao 
much neglected 1 " 

"Has it* " 

" Hare not you discovered that already t She has not 
had even a muBic-mastet, though my wife says she hae 
a good ear, and can sing pAttily enough. As for read- 
ing, I don't think she has read anything but fairy tales 
and poetry, and such silly stuff. However, she is very 
young yet; and now that her guardian can sell his pio- 
tuiee, it is to be hoped that he will do more justice to 
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hia Toid. Faintera and actors are not so legnlar in their 
private lives as we plain men ate, and great allowance is 
to be made for them; still, ever; one is txiund to do his 
duty. I am snie jou agree with me I " 

" Certainly, " said Kenelm, with an emphasis which 
startled the merchant "That is an admirable maxim 
of yours ; it seems a commonplace, yet how often, when 
it is put into our heads, it strikes as a novelty [ A duty 
may be a very difScult thing, a very disagreeable thing, 
and, what is strange, it is often a very invisible thing. 
It is present, — close before us, — and yet we don't see 
it; somebody shouts its name in our ears, 'Duty,' and 
sttaight it towers before us, a grim giant. Pardon me if 
I leave you, — I can't stay to dine. Duty summons me 
elsewhere. Make my excuses to Mis. Braefield." 

Before Mr. Bi»efield could recover his eelf-poeseadon, 
Kenelm had vaulted over a atile and was gone. 
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OHAPTEE VI. 



Eehblk walked into the shop kept by the Somenea, 
and found Jessie still at the counter. " Give me bock 
my knapsack. Thank you," he said, flinging the knap- 
sack aoTDsa hie shoulden. " Now, do me a fsrot. A 
portmanteaa of mine ought to be at the station. Send 
(or it, and keep it till I give further directions. I think 
of going to Oxford for a day or two. Mrs. Someis, one 
more word with you. Think, answer frankly, are you, 
as you said this morning, thoroughly happy, and yet 
named to the man you loyed t " 

" Oh, so happy ! " 

"And wish for nothing beyond 1 Do not wish Will 
to be other than he ist " 

" God forbid 1 You frighten me, aii." 

" Frighten youl Be it eo. Every one who is happy 
should be frightened, lest happiness fly away. Do your 
best to chain it, and you will, for you attach duty to 
happiness; and," muttered Keoelm, as he turned from 
the shop, * duty is sometimes not a roee-oolored tie, but 
a heavy, iron-hued clog." 

He strode on through the street towards the signpost 
with " To Oxford " inscribed thereon. And whether he 
spoke literally of the knapftack, or metaphorically of 
duly, he murmured, as he strode, — 

" A pedlar's pack that bows the bearer down." 
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CHAPTEE VTI. 



Kenblh might have reached Oxford that night, tai be 
was a rapid and ontirabte pedeatrian ; but ha halted a 
litt]« after the moon rose, and laid himself down to i«st 
beneath a new-mown hajatack, not vei? far from the 
highroad. 

He did not sleep. Meditatii^lj propped on bia 
elbow, he said to himself, — 

" It ie loQg since I have wondered at nothing. I 
wonder now: can this be love, — really love, anmiatak- 
ably loTe) Pooh I it is impossible ; tiie very last person 
in the world to be in lore with. Let us reason upon it, 

— you, myself, and I. To begin with, — face I What 
is face I In a few yean the most beautiful faoe may be 
very plain. Take the Yenus at Florence. Animate 
her ; see her ton years after : a chignon , front teeth (blue 
or artificially white), mottled complexion, doable chin, 

— all that sort of plump prettiness goea into double 
chin. Face, — bahl What man of senae, what pupil 
of Welby,' the realist, can fall in love with a facet 
And even if I were simpleton enot^h to do so, piet^ 
faces are as common as daisies. Cecilia Travers has 
more regular features; Jessie Wilee a richer coloring. I 
was not in love with them, — not a bit of it. Myself, 
you have nothing to say there. Well, then, mindl 
Talk of mind, indeedl a creature whose favorite com- 
panionship is that of butterflies, and who tells me ibat 
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butterfliaa are the souls of infanta unbftptized. What 
an article for ' The Londonsi,' on the culture of young 
womeni What a giil for Miss Garrett and Miss Emily 
Faithfall! Fat aside mind as we have done face. 
What rests t The Frenchman's ideal of happy mar- 
riage t — 'Congenial circumstance of birth, fortune, tastes, 
habits. Worse still. Myself, answer honestly, ar« 
you not floored t " 

Whereon ' myself " took up the parable and answared, 
"Ottkou fool! why wert thou so inefiably blest in one 
presence t Why, in quitting that presence, did duty 
become so grim I Why doat thou address to me those 
inept, pedantic questionings, under the light of yon 
moon, which has suddenly ceased to be to thy thoughts an 
astronomical body, and has become, forever and forever, 
identified in thy heart's dreams with romance and 
poesy and first lovet Why, instead of gazing on that 
nnoomfortablfl orb, art thou not quickening thy steps 
towards a coeey inn and a good supper at Oxford 1 Ken- 
elm, my friend, thoa art in for it. No disguising the 
fact, — thou art in love! " 

" I '11 be hanged if I am! " said the second in the 
dualism of Kenelm's mind; and therewith he shifted 
his knapsack into a pillow, turned bia eyes from the 
moon, and atill could not sleep. The face of Lily still 
haunted his eyes; the voice of Lily still rang in his 
ears. 

O my readerl dost thoa here ask me to tell thee 
what Lily was like t — was she dark, was ehe fair, was 
ahe toll, was she short) Never ehalt thou learn these 
secrets from me. Imi^ne to thyself the being to which 
thine whole of life, body and mind and soul, moved 
irresistibly as the needle to the pole. Let her be tall 
or short, dark or fair, ahe is that which oat of all 
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womankind has suddenly become the one woman for 
thee. Forttmate art thou, my reader, if thon chance to 
have heard the popular aong of " Hj Queen " aung by 
the one lady who alone can eing it with expreaaion 
worthy the verse of the poetess and the music of the com- 
position, hj the sister of the exquisite songstress. But 
if thou hast not heard the rerse thus sung, to an accom- 
paniment thus composed, still the words themselves are, 
or ought to be, familiar to thee, if thon art, as I take 
for granted, a lover of the true lyrical muse. Becall, 
then, the words supposed to be uttered by him who 
knows himself destined to do homage to one he has not 
yet beheld : — 

" She IB standing somewhere, — she I shall bonoFf 
She that I wait for, my queen, my queen; 

Whether her hair be golden or raven. 
Whether her eras be hazel or bloe, 

I know not now; it will be engraven 
Some d^ hence ss my loveliest hue. 

She may be humble or proud, my lady, 
Or that sweet calm which is jost between; 

But whenever she oomaa, she will find me ready 
To do her homage, my queen, my queen." 

Was it poBsible that the cruel hoy-god " who sharpens 
his arrows on the whetstone of the human heart " had 
found the moment to avenge himself for the neglect of 
his altars and the scorn of hie power t Must that re- 
doubted knight-errant, the hero of this tale, despite the 
Three Fishes on his charmed shield, at last veil the 
crest and bow the knee, and murmur to himself, " She 
has come, my queeal " 
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CHAPTER Vin. 



The n€zt moming Eenelm amred at Oxfoid, — * VBrant 
Bocretumqae Monaeion." 

If there be s place in thia busy island vhich may 
distract the paaaiona of jonth from love to acbolatahip, 
to ritualisin, to medinval associationa, to that aort of 
poetical sentiment or poetical fanaticism which a MiTers 
and a Welby and an advocate of the Realistic school 
would hold in contempt, — certainly that place is 
Oxford ; home, nevertheless, of g^at thinkeis and great 
actors in the practical world. 

The Tdcation had not yet commenced, but the com- 
mencement was near at hand. Eenelm thought he could 
recognize the leading men hy their slower walk and more 
abstracted expression of countenance. Among the fel- 
lows was the eminent aaChoi of that book which had ao 
powerfully fascinated the earlier adoleacence of Kenelm 
Chillingly, and who had himself been subject to the 
fascination of a yet stronger spirit. The Bev, Decimns 
Roach had been ever an intense and reverent admirer of 
John Henry Newman, — an admirer, I mean, of the 
pure and lofty character of the man, quite apart from 
sympathy with his doctrines. But although Roach 
remained an unconverted Froteatant of orthodox, if High 
Church, creed, yet there was one tenet he did hold in 
common with the author of the " Apologia " : he ranked 
celibacy among the virtues most dear tg Heavfo. In 
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thfttsloquenttrmtise," The Appioacb to the Angeli," he 
sot onl7 mainbuned Uut the state of single bleesedneas 
was strictly incnmbeut on every member of a Christian 
priesthood, but to be commended to the adoption of 
every ooDsoientiouB layman. 

It was tba desire to confer with thia eminent theo- 
logian that had induced Kenelm to direct his steps to 
Oxford. 

Mr. Boach was a friend of Welby's, at whose house, 
when a pupil, Kenelm had once or twice met him, and 
been even mors obanned by hia conversation than by 
his tnatise. Kenelm called on Mi. Roacb, who re- 
ceived him very graciously, and not being a tutor or 
examiner, placed his time at Kenelm's disposal; took 
him the round of the colleges and the Bodleian; invited 
him to dine in his college-hall; and after dinner led 
him into hia own rooma, and gave him an excellent 
bottle of Chftteaa Margeanz. 

Mr. Boach was aamewheiv about fifty, — a good- 
looking man, and evidently thought himself so, for he 
wore his hair long behind and paTt«d in the middle; 
whioh is not done l^ men who form modest estimates of 
their personal appearance. 

Kenelm was not long in drawing out hia host on the 
subject to which that profound thinker had devoted so 
much meditation. 

" I can scarcely convey to yon," sud Kenelm, "the 
intense admiration with which I have studied your 
noble work, ' Approaoh to the Angels.' It produced a 
great effect on me in the age betneen boyhood and 
youth ; but of lata some doubts on the universal appli- 
cation of yonr doctrine have crept into my mind." 

" Ay, indeed I " said Mi. Boach, with an expression 
of interest in his faoe. 
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" Aad I oome to you for their solution." 

Mr. Roaoli tamed sway hie head, and ptuhed the 
bottle to Eenelm. 

" I am quite Tilling to concede," resamed the heir of 
the ChillinglyB, " that a priesthood should stand apart 
from the distiacting cares of a family, and pore from 
all osnul afleotiona." 

' Hem, hem! " granted Hr. Boaoh, taking his knee 
on his lap and caressing it. 

" I go forther," continued Kenelm, " and aupposiug 
with you that the oonfeasional has all the importance, 
whether in its monitory or its cheering affects upon 
repentant sinners, which is attached to it hy the Boman 
Catholics, and that it ought to be no less cultivated by 
the Reformed Church, it eeems to me esseatial that the 
eonfesBor should have no better half to whom it can be 
even suspected he may, in on unguarded moment, hint 
at the frailties of one of her female acquaintances." 

" I pushed that argument too for," murmnrsd Boaeh. 

" Not a bit of it. Celibacy in the confessor stands or 
falls with the confessional. Your argument there is 
as sound as a bell. But when it comes to the layman, 
I think I detect a difference." 

Mr. Boach shook his head, and replied stoutly, " No ; 
if celibacy be incumbent on the one, it is equally in- 
cumbent on the other. I say ' if , ' " 

" Permit me to deny that assertion. Do not fear Oat 
I shall insult your understanding by the popular plati- 
tude, — namely, that if celibacy were universal, in a very 
few years the human race would be extinct. As you 
have justly obeerved, in anewer to that fallacy, ' It 
is the duty of each hutnan soul to strive towards the 
highest perfection of the spiritual state for itself, and 
leave the fate of the human race to the care of the 
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Creatoi.' If celibacy be neceeui; to spiritnftl peTfee- 
tion, how do we know but that it may be the purpose 
and decree of the All- Wise that the human lace, having 
attained to tiiat perfection, ebould disappear tnm earth t 
ITniTeisal celibacy would thua be tbe euthanasia of 
mankind. On the other hand, if the Oiaator decided 
that the human race, having culminated to this crowning 
but barren flower of perfection, should neTertheless 
continue to increase and multiply upon earth, have you 
not victoriously exclaimed, ' Freeumptuous mortal! how 
canst thou presume to limit the nsouiees of the 
Atmigh^t Would it not be easy for Him to continue 
some other mode, unexposed to trouble and sin and pas- 
sion, as in the nuptials of the vegetable world, by 
which the generations will be renewed} Can we sup* 
poee that the angels — the immortal companies of heaven 
— are not hourly increasing in number, and extending 
their populations throughout infinity I and yet in heaven 
there is no marrying nor giving in marriage.' All this, 
clothed by you in words which my memory only serrea 
me to quote imperfectly, — all this I unhesitatingly 
concede." 

Mr. Boach rose and brought another bottle of the 
Chfttean Margeaux from his cellant, filled Kenelm's 
glass, reseated himself, and took the other knee into 
his lap to caress. 
"But," resumed Eenelm, "my doubt is this." 
" Hal " cried Mr, Boach, * let us hear the doubt." 
" Tn the first place, is celibacy essential to the highest 
state of spiritual perfection ; and, in the second place, if 
it were, are mortals, as at present constituted, capable of 
that culmination 1 '' 

" Very well put," said Mr. Boach; and he tossed off 
his glass with more cheerful aspect than he bad hitherto 
exhibited. 
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" You see," said Kenelm, " we are compelled in this, 
BB in other questions of phitoaopby, to leeort to the 
inductive process, and dniw our theories from the facts 
within our cognizance. Kow, looking round the world, 
ia it the fact that old maids and old hachelors are so 
much more spiritually advanced than married folks 1 
Do they pass their time, like an Indian dervish, in 
serene contemplation of divine excellence and beatitude T 
Aie they not quite as worldly In their own way as persons 
who have been married as often as the Wife of Bath, and 
generally speaking, more sel&eh, more frivolous, and 
more spiteful 1 I am sure I don't wish to speak unchar- 
itably against old maids and old bachelors. I have 
three aunts who are old maids, and fine specimens of 
the genus; but I am sure they would all three have 
been more agreeable companions, and quite as spiritu- 
ally gifted, if they had been happily married, and were 
caressing their children instead of lap-dt^. So, too, I 
have an old httchelor-cousin, Chillingly Mivers, whom 
you know, — as clever as a man can be. But, Lord 
bless yon! as to beii^ wrapped in spiritual meditation, 
he could not be more devoted to the things of earth if 
he had married as many wives as Solomon, and had as 
many children as Priam. Finally, have not half the 
mistakes in the world arisen from a separation between 
the spiritual and the moral nature of man ! Is it not, 
after all, through his dealings with his fellow-men that 
man makes his safest ' approach to the angels ' 1 And 
is not the moral system a very muscular system t Does 
it not require for healthful vigor plenty of continued 
exercise, and does it not get that exercise naturally, by 
the relationships of family, with all the wider collateral 
struggles with life which the care of family necessitates T 

* I put these questions to yoa with the humblest 
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diffidence. I expect to heai such answeTa as will thor- 
oughly oonrinoe m; reason, and I shall be delighted if 
ao. For at the root of the conttoveraj lies Uie paaaioa 
of love; and love must be a veiy disquieting, bouble- 
aome emotion, and has led many heroes and aagea into 
wonderful weaknessea and follies." 

" Gently, gently, Mr. Chillingly ; don't exaggerate. 
Love, no doubt, Is — ahem — a diaquiating passion. 
Still, eveiy emotion that changes life from a stagnant 
pool into the freshness and play of a running stream is 
disquieting to the pool. Not only love and its fellow- 
passione, — such ae ambition, — but the exercise of the 
reasoning bculty, which ia always at work in changing 
our ideas, is very disquieting. Love, Mr. Chillingly, 
has its good aide as well as its bad. Pass the bottle." 

Keitblm (passing the bottle). — "Yea, yea; you are 
quite right in putting the adreraaty'a caaa strongly 
before you demolish it, — all good rhetoriciBna do that. 
Pardon me if I am np to that trick in argument. 
Assume that I know all that can be aaid in favor of 
the abn^ation of common-sense, euphoniously called 
' love,' and proceed to the demolition of the case." 

The Rkt. Dbcimub Koach (hesitatingly). —"The 
demolition of the oaeel Humph 1 The passions are 
ingrafted in the human system as part and parcel of it, 
and are not to be demolished so easily as you seem to 
think. Love, taken rationally and momlly by a maa 
of good education and sound principles, is — ia — " 

Kkkjslm. — " Well, is what! " 

The Eev. Dxctxus Boaob. — 'A — a — a — thing 
not to be despised. Like the sun, it is the great colorist 
of life, Mr. Chillingly. And you are so right, — the 
moral system does require daily exercise. What can 
give that exerciae to a aolitary man, when he arrivea at 
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the pnctical age io which he cannot sit for six boun 
at a stretch mosing on the divine esaence ; and iheuma- 
tiam or other ailmeotB forbid hia adventure into the 
vilda of Africa as a misaionsiy 1 At that age, Xatoie, 
vhich will be heard, Mr. Chillingly, demanda her 
rights. A BTmpathizing female companion by one's 
Bide; innocent little children climbing one's knee, — 
lovely, bewitching picture! Who can be Goth enough 
to rub it out, who fanatic enough to paint over it 
the image of a St. Simon sitting alone on a pillarl 
Take another glass. Ton don't drink enoi^h, Mr. 
Chillingly," 

" I have drunk enough," replied Kenelm, in a sullen 
voice, "to think I see double. I imagined that before 
me sat the austere adversary of the insanity of love and 
the miseries of wedlock. Xow I fancy I listen to a 
pnliug sentimentalist uttering the platitudes which the 
other Decimus Boach had already refuted. Certainly, 
either I see double, or you amuse yourself with mocking 
my appeal to your wisdom." 

" Not BO, Mr. Chillingly. But the 6ict is that when 
I wrote that book of which you speak, 1 was young, 
and youtb is enthusiastic and one-sided. N'ow, with the 
same disdain of the excesses to which love may hairy 
weak intellects, I recogniw its benignant effects when 
taken, as I before said, rationally, — taken rationally, 
my young friend. At that period of life when the 
judgment is matured, the soothing companionship of an 
amiable female cannot but cheer the mind, and prevent 
that morose hoar-frost into which solitnde is chilled 
and made rigid by increasiE^ years. In short, Mr. 
Chillingly, having convinced myself that I erred in tba 
opinion once too rashly put forth, I owe it to troth, I 
owe it to mankind, to make my conversion known to 
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the world. And I am about next month to enter into 
the matrimonial state with a young lady who — " 

" Say no more, say no more, Mr. Boach. It must be 
> painful aabject to yon. Let us drop it." 

" It ia not a painful eubject at alll " exclaimed Ur. 
Eoach, with warmth. " I look forward to the fulfilment 
of my duty with the pleasure which a well-trained mind 
always ought to feel in recanting a fatlacioua doctrine. 
But you du me the justice to understand that of course 
I do not take this step I propose, — for my personal 
satisfaction, ^o, air; it is the value of my example to 
others which purifies my motives and animates my 

After this concluding and noble sentence, the conTsr- 
sation drooped. Host and guest both felt they had had 
enoi^;h of each other. Eenelm soon rose to depart. 

Mr. Roach, on taking leave of him at the door, eaid, 
with marked emphasis, — ■ 

" ITot for my personal satisfaction, — remember that. 
Whenever you hear my conversion discussed in the 
world, say that from my own lips you heard these words, 

■ — KOT FOR MT FEB80NU. BAT ISF ACTION. Nol My 

kind regards to Welby, — a married man himself, sod a 
father; he wilt understand me." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Os quitting Oxford, Kenelm WEmdered for aereral days 
about tbfl country, advancing to no definite goal, meeting 
with no noticeable adventuie. At last he found him- 
self mechanically retracing his iteps. A nugnetio 
influence he could not resist drev him beck towards the 
grassy meads and the sp&rklii^ rill of Moleawich. 

" There must be," said be to himself, " a mental, like 
an optical illusion. In the last, we fancy we have seen 
a spectre. If we dare not face the apparition, dare not 
attempt to touch it, run superstitiously away from it, 
— what happeosl We shall believe to our dying day 
that it was not an illusion, — that it was a spectre, — 
and so we may be crazed for life. But if we manfully 
walk up to the phantom, stretch our bands to seize it, 
lol it fades into thin air, the cheat of our eyesight ii 
dispelled, and we ehall never be ghoet-ridden again. 
80 it must be with this mental illusion of mine. I 
see an image strange to my experience, — it seems to 
me, at that first sight, clothed with a supernatural charm ; 
like an onreasoning coward, I run away from it. It 
continues to haunt me; I cannot shut out ito apparition. 
It pniBUes me by day alike in the haunts of men, — 
alike in the solitudes of nature ; it visits me by night in 
my dreams. I begin to say this must be a real visitant 
from another world; it must be love, — the love of 
which I read in the poets, as in the poets I read of vritch' 
cntft and ghosts. Surely I must approach that appori- 
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tion u a philosopher like Sir David BtewstsT wonld 
sppToacb ttie black cat seated on a hearth-rug, whioh he 
tells UB that aome lady of his acquaintance consteutly 
uw till she went into a woild into vhich black cats 
ore not held to be admitted. The mora I think of it 
the less it appeara to me possible that I can be really in 
love with a wild, half-educated, anomalous creatine, 
merely because tiie apparition of her face haunts me. 
With perfect safety, therefore, I can approach that crea- 
tnie; in proportion as I see mote of her, the illusion 
will Tanisb. I will go back to Moleswich manfully." 

Thos said Kenelm to himself, and himself aa- 
BWerad, < — 

" Go; for thou canst not help it. Thiukest thoa that 
Daoea can escape the net that baa meshed a Roach t 
No,— 

' Come it will, the day decreed by fata,' 
when thou must sncoomb to the ' natura which will be 
heard.' Better auccumb now, and with a good grace, 
than rasist till thou haat reached thy fiftieth year, 
and then make a rational choice not for thy personal 
satisfaction." 

Whereupon Kenelm answered to himself indignantly, 
"Pooh I thou flippant. My alter ego, thou knowest 
not what thou art talking abouti It is not a question 
of nature; it is a question of the supernatural, — an 
illusion, a phantom I " Thus Kenelm and himself con- 
tinued to quarrel with each other; and the more they 
quarrelled, the nearer they approached to the haunted 
spot in which had been seen, and Bed from, the fatal 
apparition of first love. 
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